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Of Muscle Shoals Improved, Declares Mr. Legge 


Debated in Senate 


Amendment to Prevent Dis- 
crimination by Municipal- 
ities in Reselling Power Is | 
Adopted 


Extension of Time 
On' Contracts Passed | 


Cancellation of Agreements 
With Private Companies on 


Two Years’ Notice Is In- | 


serted in Resolution 


Continuing its consideration of the 
resolution (S. J. Res. 49), sponsored 
by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
for Government operation of the Muscle 
Shoals power project, the Senate, Apr. 3, 
rejected several amendments to the pro- 
posal and adopted three others. 


Attempt “was made by Senator Black 


(Dem.), of Alabama, to secure adoption | 


Possible Shortage of Space Will Not Approach Congestion 
Of Last Year, Says Chairman of Federal 


Farm 


PROSPECTS for space to hold the 

current wheat crop that will be com- 
ing on the market in a few months 
are more favorable than last year, ac- 
cording to an oral ,statement, Apr. 3, 
by the Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, Alexander Legge. 

Storage is still being hunted, Mr. 
Legge said, and the Farm Board is 
advising the building of storage space 
on farms, There is a possibility of 
congestion, according to Mr. Legge, 
although there is plenty of space if 
it could only be found in the right lo- 
cations... However, any congestion will 
be slight in comparison to conditions 
last year, Mr. Legge forecasts. 

European demand for American 
wheat, Chairman Legge pointed out, 
continues to pick up. The quantity of 
wheat moving has increased slightly, 
he said. 

The program for the California 
grape and raisin industry is somewhat 
different from that for other commodi- 
ties with which the Farm Board has 





of an amendment to provide for con- 
struction of dam No. 3, about 12 miles 
above dam No. 2. This was rejected 
upon opposition from Senator Norris 
without a record’ vote. Senator Heflin 
(Dem.), of Alabama, sought to provide 
for free power to certain farm organi- 
zations in amount sufficient to produce 
40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen annually. 
This also was rejected. 


Extension of Time 


The Senate adopted an amendment 
offered by Senator Black to extend from 
15 to 30 years the time during which 
contracts for the sale of electricity could 
be made with municipalities or organi- 
zations not conducted for profit which 
would agree to construct transmission 
lines. 

An amendment by Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, was adopted to’ pre- 
vent discrimination on the part of muni- 
cipalities in distribution of power sold 
to them. ; 

An amendment was adopted as offered 
by’ Senator Black to provide that “all 
contracts made with private companies 
or individuals for the sale of power, 
which power. is.to be resold for a profit, 
shall contain a provision authorizing the 
Board to cancel said contract upon two 


years’ notice in writing, if the Board |; 
needs said power to supply the demands | 


of States, counties, or municipalities.” 

An amendment by Senator Black, pro- 
viding for the leasing of the plant No. 
2, if a lessee could be found, was re- 
jected without a record vote. 

Continuing his remarks begun Apr. 2, 
Senator Norris declared that the pro- 
posed Cove Creek Dam would impound 
8,000,000 acre-feet of water. 

“This proposition is primarily one of 
flood control and navigation,” he ‘said. 
“In this regard it surpasses anything the 


Government could do on the east side of | 


the Mississippi River. The power-is only 
incident to flood control and navigation.” 


No private ownership would or could | 


operate the dam for purposes of naviga- 
tion or flood control, said Mr. Norris. 

“The Tennessee River, by the building 
of this dam alone, will be navigable the 
year around at Chattanooga,” he stated. 

Senator Blease (Dem.). of South Caro- 
lina, asked why Mr. Norris favors Gov- 
ernment.ownership in this instance and 
not in others? Mr, Blease stated that he 
himself is opposed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment “coming into my State and de- 
veloping water power or any other 
power.” 

Senator Norris replied that he favors 
Government ownership in regard to 
Muscle Shoals “because it has something 
besides the fundamental principle of Gov- 
ernment ownership. We have gone in 
here primarily for nationa] defense. 
Power is incidentally developed. It is 


(Continued on Page 11, Column, 5.) 


Texas Appropriation 
-Called Unnecessary 


Veto of Oil Measure by Gover- 
nor Said to Be Expected 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Apr. 3. 
Governor Dan Moody has _ indicated 
that he will veto the appropriation made 
by the legislature of funds to administer 
the new law providing for the regulation 


of pipe lines and the common purchase | 


of oil. He made public a copy of a let- 
ter which he said he sent-to persons who 
have urged him to approve the appro- 
priation. 

At the same time a statement on the 
subject was issued by the chief oil and 
~ inspector of the railroad commission, 

- D, Parker, which he said had been ap- 
peed by the commission, expressing the 

ope that Governor Moody will not carry 
out his expressed intention. 
ie governor stated that he could see 
no necessity for the additional appro- 
priation to administer the law which be- 
comes effective June 20, 1930, and the 
additional; expensés' necessary can be 
met from the commission’s contingent 
fund. He mane of wala fond maid 
prove inadequate, he will supplement it 
from deficiency appropriations which he 
is authorized by law to make. 

Mr. Parker said in his. statement the 
commission has been advised that its con, 
pagans fund cannot, be used for salaries 
and cannot be supplemented by deficiency 
warrants to cover salaries, 

“I am afraid,” Mr. Parker said, “that | 
if the governor, sticks to his plan to veto 
this item in the appropriation bill he will 
be giving considerable comfort to, those 
who opposed the enactment of the pipe 
handicap, if not 
? commissién from 
it. he : 


Proposal to Control 
Trade in Perishable 
Foodstuffs Favored 


|Report to House Approves 
Bill Designed to Prevent 


Rejection of Purchases in| 


Declining Market 


Aimed at alleged unfair practices of 
| irresponsible dealers who ,reject pur- 
| chases of perishable foodstuffs on a-de- 


| clining market, the House Committee on 
Agriculture. has just reported to the 
House a bill (S. 108) to regulate in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce thé mar- 
| keting of fresh fruits and vegetables, live 
| and dressed poultry, and eggs. The bill, 
already passed by the Senate, is now 
| awaiting action.of, the House. Both the 
| Secretary: of “Agriculture, Arthir M. 
\"Hiyvde, and the Federal Farm Board have 
approved the principles of the proposed 
aw. 
Extensive Hearings 


The report for the Committee was sub- 
mitted by its chairman, Répresentative 


Haugen (Rep.), of Northwood, Iowa, The} 


report says: 
“After rather extensive hearings, it 
was developed before the Committee that 


| each year the shippers and growers of | 
such commodities suffer severe losses | 


due to unfair practices on the part of 
commission marchants, dealers and 
brokers. _ The practice on the part of 
irresponsible. dealers of rejecting pur- 
chases of such commodities on a declin 
ing. market is reported to the Committee 
as causing heavy losses to the grower 
and shipper annually, particularly in the 
fruit and-vegetable industry. 

“In 1923, 1924 and 1925 the apple 
shippers of one State alone were com- 
pelled to take a loss on their apples: of 


tively, on account of such unfair prac- 
tices. The.-high rishability of fresh 
fruits and vegetables and poultry and 
eggs enhances the opportunity for such 
pragtices. It subjects shippers to an un- 
necessary marketing hazard, retards dis- 
tribution, interrupts and restricts ‘the 
flow of commerce, and impairs the con- 
fidence that should prevail in the market- 
ing of products of such importance to 
the country. 

“While recourse can be had to the 
courts for most, if not all, of the prac- 
tices declared to be unfair’ by this bill, 
litigation is but seldom resorted to ex- 
cept in cases involving large sums. 
Litigation is frequently unsatisfactory 
as a practical matter. The commodities 
| are highly perishable. In case of dispute 
| immediate disposition ‘must be: made of 
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Bank Loans and 


Grow 180 Per Cent 


Bénéhis of Police 
Wireless Explained 


vy 
Michigan Official Defends \ 
Plan to Use Radio 


/ Vv 


State: of Michigan: 
Lansing, Apr. 5. 


6¢POLICE radio is more im- 
portant than advertising,” 

and saving of human life is the 
most important use of radio, ac- 
cording to a letter from Oscar G. 
Olander, commissioner .of publ 
safety of Michigan, to the F 
eral Radio Commission, accepting 
the Commission’s invitation te be 

* present at a hearing Apr. 22 on 
the question of establishing a State 
broadcasting station fer police pur- 
poses in Michigan. Mr. Olander in 
his letter said: i " 

“We feel deeply on this subject 
of police radio because we find that 
it is a wonderful help in the City 
of Detroit. In Michigan, a State 
of great distances, we are sure 
that, it will be a most effective 
weapon.” ’ 


Ke Por 


‘ 
Ce 
got Fs 


Board 


been dealing, Mr. Legge observed. 
What is being done is called an indus- 
try program, he explained, because it 
will improve all interests concerned, in- 
cluding “the grape grower, the raisin 
producer, the wine maker, the grape- 
juice maker,” and others. 

C. C.. Teague, member of the Farm 
‘Board, in a recent address delivered in 
California, explained a plan by which 
members of an.industry would pay 
into the Industry Control Board, Inc., 
a certain amount which would be ex- 
pended primarily in removing surplus 
grapes from the regular channels of dis- 
tribution. Plans for the control board 
are such, it was stated, that it would 
be possible to remove a surplus of 
350,000 tons annually, compared with 
an anticipated 300,000 tons surplus. 

The National Livestock’ Marketing 
Association is being slowly whipped 
into shape, Mr. Legge stated orally. 
Various problems that have grown up 





$812,000, $435,000 and $235,000, respec- | 


in the industry are inconsequential, he 
said, and will be smoothed out. 


Menace of Volcanoes 
At Nicaragua Denied 
By Army Engineers 


\fssue Taken With. Views of 
French -Engineer That 
Would Imperil Proposed 
Canal 


United States Army engineers do not 
| share the view attributed to M. Philippe 
| Bunau-Varilla, French. engineer, that it | 
| would ‘be impossible to: construct a Nic-| 


reasons, “the formidable menace of vol- 
canic activity through the territory in- 
volved,” a statement made public by the | 
Department of War Apr. 3° on behalf 
of the Chief of Engineers, Maj.- Gen.) 
Lytle Brown, reveals. 
. On the. contrary, the Army engineers 
hold to the view, after an examination 
of the records of investigations of vol-' 
canic activity and resulting earthquakes 
|from the time. of the Spanish conquest 
to 1886 and subsequently including the 
| year 1929, that there appears no reason 
to anticipate serious damage from earth- 
quakes to a canal at Nicaragua. 


Gen, Brown’s office points out that the 
safety and practicability of a Nicaraguan 
canal has been investigated by three com- 
missions of experienced and eminent en- 
gineers) and adds that M. Bunau-Varilla’s 
| views are diametrically opposed. to those 

unanimously expressed by them. The 
|question of the practicability and ad- 
| vantages of a Nicaraguan canal, it was 
| stated, is under consideration and will 
|be viewed with open-mindedness. The 
| statement follows in full text: 

| Earthquake Records Compared 


| An interview with M. Philippe, Bunau- 


Varilla, recently. appearing in the press 
| under a. Paris date line represents him 
as stating that the construction. of a 
eanal across Nicaragud is impossible, due 
| to “the formidable menace of volcanic 
| activity through. the territory involved” 
}and “the greatly increased elevation of 
the continental divide in Nicaragua, 
which reaches a height’ of nearly 300 
feet at Tamkorcito, compared to the 103- 
foot elevation of the famous Culebra sum- 
mit in Panama and the tedious and un- 
certain work necessary to drain Lake 
Nicaragua,” 

In answer to an: inquiry made at the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, the following comment was 
made on this statement. Referring to 
the so-called insurmountable difficulties 
in the order enumerated, it was pointed 
out that the Isthmian Canal Commission 
carefully investigated the records of the 
voleanie activities and resulting earth- 
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Investments 
in 15 Years 


Comptroller of Curfency 
Compiles Comparisons 
Of Sixteen Cities 


The total Idans and investments of all 
| banks in the United States have increased 
180. per cent bétween July, 1914, and 
July, 1929, according to a compilation 
made by John W. Pole, Comptroller of 
the Currency, and. submitted to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Gommittee of the 
House, as supplemental to his testimon 
at the branch, chain and. group ont 
hearings. Banks outside of New York 
City have increased their loans and in- 
vestments 172 per cent, while the figures 
for New York City banks show a growth 
| of 217 per cent. 

_ While the increase in New York City 
is somewhat above that for the country 
as a whole, there are many cities among 
the 16’ selected by the Comptroller for 
comparison which show a much greater 
rowth than does New York. etroit 
eads with an increase of 466 percent, 
loans and investments’ of Detroit banks 
having risen from $178,000,000 in 1914 
to $1,008,000,000 in 1929. Dallas comes | 
second with ‘an increase of 437 per cent. 





At the foot of the list of 16 cities is St. 
Louis, with a 97 per cent increase, 


(Continued on Page 18, Column 2). 


araguan canal because of, among other; 


Ask Revision of 


Radio Channels 


Wireless Communications 
Request Commission to 
Reallocate Short Waves 


Award to Universal 
Company Contested 


Intercity Petition Claims Fun- 


damental Rights Given by 


Constitution Are Violated in 


‘ Allocations 


Separate requests for redistribution 


of continental short-wave channels for | 


point-to-point utility service were made 
before the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Apr. 3 by RCA Com- 
munications, Inc., Mackay Radio & Tele- 
graph Company, the Intercity Radio 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, APRIL 4, 1930 


, \RCA, Mackay, Intercity and. 


States 


the 


+ 


Age Discrimination 
By State Restricted 


vv 
New Jersey Bill Affects 
Public Employment 
’ : 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Apr. 3. 
A BILL (A. 59) prohibiting 
discrimination in public em- 
ployment against a person more 
than 40 years of age was passed 
by the senate Apr. 2. It had 
previously been passed by the 
assembly, Exception is made of 
police and fire departments and 

guards at penal institutions. 

The senate approved a_ resolu- 
tion (A. J. R. 6) creating a com- 
mission to inquire into the working 
conditions of migratory children 
employed in the harvest of berry 
crops and concurred in a bill (A. 
165) defining “ambulance chasers” 
and “runners” for lawyers as 
disorderly persons. 


Telegraph Company and Wireless Tele- | 


graph & Communications Co. 


In_ briefs filed with the court, these 
companies, appellants from the Federal 
Radio Commission’s allocation of conti- 
nental short waves for use in competition 
with the wire services maintained by 
Western Union and Postal, project argu- 
ments a¢ to why their own applications 
should not have heen denied. In each in- 
stance, frequencies with which to estab- 
lish national radiotelegraph networks 
were asked, but the Commission denied 
outright the intercity and wireless joint 


application, and the Mackay request, but | 
granted in part and denied in part, the 


applications of RCA. 


Directly attacking the’. Commission’s 


assignment of the 88. available frequen- 


Fall of Money Rates 
Explained by Federal | 
Reserve Bank Study 


New York Institution Asserts 
Gold Imports and Smaller 
Demand for Credit Assist- 
ed Decline to Low Level 


cies among the several applicants, the | 


briefs! questien mainly the award of 40 
of the frequencies to the Universal Wire- 
less Communications Co., Inc., the only 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.) 


Automatic Copyrights 


| House Committee Told Pres- 
| ent Law Affords But Little 
Protection for Writers 


Passage of the bill (H. R. 6990) to 
| provide automatic grant of copyrights to 
| authors on their works immediately on 
production, without any other action on 
the part of the authors, was advocated 
before the House Committee on Pat- 
ents Apr. 3. 

The bill: is designed, according to its 
title, “to amend and consolidate the acts 
respecting copyright and to permif the 
United States to enter the International 
Copyright’ Union.” 

It provides the! author may sell sepa- 
rately various rights to his production, 





motion picture rights, etc. 

The »Committee heard at the morn- 
ing session Will Irwin, representing the 
Authors’ League of America; Mare Con- 
nelly, playwright; Elmer Davis, novelist 
and short story writer; Miss Thyra Sam- 
ter Winslow, magazine writer; Chester 
T. Crowell, novelist and short story 
writer, and John Payne, representing 
Eugene Buck, song ‘writer, all support- 
ing the measure. 

Mr. Irwin said the present copyright 
laws. are archaic and similar laws have 
been discarded by all but three nations. 
These, he said, are the United States, 
Russia, and Siam. The modern laws, he 
stated, recognize intellectual products 


are property of the authors and provide | 


for protection of that right. ° 

Mr. Irwin explained that under pres- 
ent United States law, an author sells 
his product: to a publisher, who then has 
full title to the product and may resell 
certain rights to it. The price of these 
rights, Mr. Irwin said, rightfully should 
go to-the author, since his sale to the 
publisher is actually in contemplation 
only of publication in a magazine or 


book. 
Law Called Archaic 


The present law, he said, is so ar- 


‘Advocated by Authors. 


such as magazine serial rights, book and | 


New York, N. Y., Apr. 3.—Money 
rates declined during March to the low- 
est levels since early in 1925, aceording 
to the monthly review of credit and busi- 
ness conditions in the second Federal re- 
| serve district, issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. The primary 
causes were gold imports, reduced cur- 
rency requirements, and a slack commer- 
cial demand ee credit, soertiee o 
review. Awgother contributing re has 
been the temporary eS ‘of finds “in 
the market due to Treasury tax-day op- 
erations. | 

The total loans and investments of 
reporting member banks increased sub- | 
stantially during March, as did bank | 
| loans to brokers. Commercial paper out- | 
| standing at the end of February through | 
| the 21 principal dealers that report. to | 
the’ bank had reached a total of $457,- 
000,000, or 11 per cent more than the out- 
standings a year ago. The offering quo- | 
tations were the lowest since January, | 
1928. There was a seasonal decline in 
the volume of bankers’ acceptances out- 
‘standing, but the total, at $1,624,;000,000, | 
remained nearly $400,000,000 larger than 
a year ago. | 

The review dealing with the money 
market in March follows in full text: 

Money. Rates Fall Rapidly 

During March money rates declined 
rapidly to the lowest levels since early 
in 1925, and accompanying this ease in 
money the bond market made a vigorous | 
recovery both as to prices of outstanding 
| issues and the capacity of the market 
for absorbing new issues. The recovery 
in the bond market was of special im- 


bof the: 


edge 


' “Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


One More Signature Needed | 
To Bind Treaty, Declares | 
Commerce Department | 


Eleven European countries have} 
| signed a “tariff truce,” agreeing not to 
| change treaty duties for one year from 
Apr. 1, 1930, according to cabled infor- 
mation made public Apr. 3 by the 
Department of Commerce., | 

The 11 countries whose representatives | 
signed the agreement are given as Great | 
| Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Neth- 
|erlands, Switzerland, Belgium, Austria, 
| Estonia, Finland and Luxembourg. One} 
} more country must accept the treaty be- 
|fore Noy. 1 to make it binding, it was 
stated. 

The agreement gives “formal recogni- 
tion to the interdependence of European 
;commercial policy,” according to a 
quoted statement of Herr Von Moltke, | 
who was chairman of the conference | 
that formulated the treaty, and which | 
was held at Geneva under the auspices | 
of the League of Nations. | 

The Department of Commetce stated | 
that its information was based on| 
| cabled messages from Edwin C. Wilson, | 
United States representative at the con- | 





| 
} 
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Committee Approves 
Two of Mr. Wagner's 
Unemployment Bills 


| 
{ 


Report to Senate on Measure, 
To Improve Federal-State 
Cooperation Postponed at, 
Manufacturers’ Request 


Two of the Wagner-unemployment bills | 
| (S. 3059 and S. 3061) providing for more 
comprehensive unemployment statistics, 
and for’ long range planning of public | 
works for the purpose of offsetting cycli- | 
cal unemployment were reported fa- 
vorably by a unanimous vote for the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, Senator 
Wa »(Dem),-of New York; author 

% after the eyecu- 
| tive session “Apr. 


| The third bill (S. 3060) which pro-| 
vides for cooperation of Federal and 
State Governments in the establishment 
of employment agencies, was held up 
temporarily at the request of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, to 
allow them to file with the Committee a 
brief in opposition to’the measure. 

The association, in a letter to Senator 
Johnson (Rep.), of California, chairman 
of the Committee, expressed a fear that 
such an act would bring about friction 
between State) and Federal authorities, 
Senator Wagner said. 

Next Meeting Apr. 10 : 

The Committee will meet in executive 





|session Apr. 10 to vote on the third bill, 


he said, : 
“T shall do my best to obtain a special 
order to bring these bills up immediately 
following Muscle Shoals,” Senator Wag- 
ner said. “I am really very happy about 
this,” he declared. “Two years ago it 
seemed a hopeless task.” - 
Senator Wagner declared that the bill 
providing for more comprehensive unem- 


| ployment statistics is “the crux of the | 


“oT 
length of time is a full proof 
a general dissemination of ‘ 


the people.” ; 
President of the United States, 


HE existence of auch a 7 
ernment as ours for 
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throughout the whole body 
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PRICE 5 CENTS 


Progress Made | 


Perfecting T 


Thirty-two. Rate Diff 
Adjusted in First Meetin — 
Of Senate and Hous 


Representatives 


Sessions of Five Ho 


Are to Be Held Dail 


Program Provides for 


ett Mi 


¥ 


% 
¥ 


eration of Schedules Bef o 


Taking Up Administratr 
Features of Legislation —_ 


House and Senate conferees; 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill (H. Riz | 6% 
meeting for the first time, Apr. 3, te 
on 32 rate differences in the’ 
schedule, under a program whi 
for sessions of five hours daily. 

The. conferees held an orgal 
meeting in the morning and then 
mally began work at 1:30 in the ai 
noon, rising at 4:30. aa 

Under the program pianned, the 
ferees will meet at 10 a. m. every | 
| work until noon and then meet 
the afternoon for a three-hour: 
Rates Taken Up First 
|. The rate schedules are being’ 
|ered prior to examination of the adn 
istrative provisions. Actions L 7 
announced by Senator Smoot : 
Utah, Senate Finance Committee C 
man, and Chairman of the Conference, 

The amendments were taken up 
a order, the House re 

e first amendment, where the © 

d substituted “American, Sa ] 


tHe Island of Guam” for “the Islands |." 


Guam and Tutuila.” 
Rates Adjusted 
The following rates were 9a 
according to figures made pubF 
ator Smoot: 5 
Calcium ‘acetate, containing ‘by r 
not more than 65 per cent/of acetic ac 
1% cents a pound; House rate, % ¢ 
Senata, 2 cents. : ah 
Calcium acetatg, crude, 1 cent a pow 
House, free; Senate, }%.cents. | 
Calcium acetate, containing by 


| more than 65 per cent, 2-cen' 


2 cents; Senate, 3 cents. ; 
Acetic anhydride, 3% cents; 

5; Senate, 2%. ; 
Boric acid, 1 cent; House 1%; Senat 
Borie acid, refined, % cent; House 4 





| Senate free. Paes 

Citric acid, 17 cents; House 18; Se 

jate 17. £7 : 
Formic acid, 3 cents; House 4; Se , 

jate free. ape 

| Tannic acid, less than 50 per cent, | 

| cents; House 6; Senate 4. ; i 

| Tannic acid, more than 50 per cent, , 

|cents; House 12; Senate 10. . es 

| Tannic acid, more than 50 per 

| medicinal, 18 cents; House 22; 


cent. 


at 


+ 


House free; Senate 2. : 

| ate 6. 

| Nitric acid, free; House % cent; 4 

ate free. . ; 

| Oleic acid, 20 per cent; 

| Senate 1% cents. 

| Phosphoric acid, containing less thi” 

80 per cent, 2: cents; House 3; Senate 
Phosphoric acid, more than 80” 

cent, 2 cents; House 3%; Senate 2,9 7 
Pyrogallic acid, 12 cents; House» 


House. fr 


portance because various programs of| whole matter.” Under the present plan, | Senate 10. 


public works and other new undertakings | 
have been dependent on the possibility | 
of the sale of bonds in considerable 
quantities. 

‘Lower money rates during the month 
resulted in part from the continuation of | 
causes which have been operative in re- 
cent months, but were in part the result 
| of a temporary surplus of funds in the 
|market due to Treasury tax-day opera- 
| tions. 

The -general- tendency toward lower 
rates in recent months has reflected pri- 
marily gold imports, a reduction of more 
than seasonal proportions in the coun- 
try’s currency requirements, and: a 
rather slack commercial demand for 
bank credit. Imports of gold and re- 
leases from earmark during March to- 


[Continued on Page 12, 
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Increase in Rate 


chaic that it would place the United) 


States at a serious disadvantage if this | 


country entered the International Copy- 
right Union, which provides for recip- 
rocal copyrights among the member na- 
tions. The bill under consideration, he 
continued, provides for an amendment 


[Continued on Page S, Column 1.) 


Amended Marine Bill 


Is Ordered Reported, 


Discretion in Mail Contracts 
Given Postmaster General 


The White bill (H. R. 9592) amending 
the merchant marine act of 1928, as 
amended) by the Committee at the sug- 
gestion of Postmaster Genera] Brown, 
was ordered reported favorab) 
Senate Committee on Commerce, Apr. 3, 
it was aninounted from the office of Sen- 
ator no" (Rep.), of California, chair- 
man of Committee. 

The bill, as. amended, grants discre 
tionary power to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in Sei ocean mail contracts 
to purehasers of vessels from the United 
States Shipping Board, without adver- 
tisement for bids.’ The original White 


by the | 


Mail Is Advocat 


Slight Advance Would , | 
Balance Budget 


New York, N. Y., Apr. 3.—An increase | 
of the first class postal rate to 2% cents 
an ounce would balance the Post Office; 


Department budget for the present, the 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
stated in an address Apr. .3 before the | 
Bronx’ Board of Trade. While the De- 
partment has not yet completed its study | 
lof the problem of revising postage rates, | 
the Postmaster General said that it is| 
probable that he would recommend to 
Congress a new postage rate structure. 

More thaw 30 different proposals are 
| before Congress, which were inspired by 
| organized groups of postal workers, the 
'aggregate additional cost of which, if 
| approved, would be more than $150,000,- 
000 per year, Mr. Brown said. Most of 
i these measures would provide further 
increases in the compensation of various 
groups of postal workers, he explained. 

“All of our fifancial troubles in the 
| Post Office Department seem to me to 





bill provided that contracts should be let | result from the disregard by Congress 
The memorandum submitted by Mr.) to purchasers from the Shipping Board,|of the fundamental fact that in its 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.) 


] 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2. 


: + 
|Potsmaster General Declare® 


he said, statistics are gathered fr, 


and these are very unsatisfactory. 
The bills were reported to the Senate 
by Senator Johnson, and following their 


report, Senator Wagner obtained unani- | 


mous consent that the bills be made spe- 
cial order for Apr. 15. 
He explained that his reason for set- 


ting that date was to allow time for the | 


rt the Federal employ- 
to be considered on 


Committee to re 
ment agency bill, 
Apr. 10. . 

The letter to Senator Johnson from 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and signed by its president, John E. 
Edgerton, and its general counsel, James 
A. Emery, follows in full text: 

Dear Senator: This morning’s press 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 


on First Class 


ed by Mr. Brown 


Use of Machinery 
On Farms Studied 


vyv 
Majority Have Radios and 
Tractors in Montana 


v 


State of Montana: 

Helena, Apr. 3. 
MORE than half of the farmers 
in Montana have radios and 
tractors, according to a survey 
which has just been completed by 
the State-Federal crop reporting 
service, details of which were an- 

nounced Apr, 2. 

In farm homes it-was found that 
approximately one-eighth are 
equipped. with electricity, an equal 
number having complete plumbing 
systems and modern _ heating 
plants. 

Ninety per cent of the farms re- 
ported one or more automobiles, 
and washing machines were found 
in more than two-thirds of the 
homes, 


only | 
one-third of the manufacturing industry, | 


Carbon dioxide, 1 cent, the Senate 
Acetone, 20 per cent; House 25; Se 

ate 20. a 
Aluminum sulphate, containing 

more than 15 per. cent alumina 

than 1/10 of 1 per cent ferric ‘e 

cent; House 1/10; Senate 1/5. 
Ammonium sulphate, free; * 

cent; Senate free. Antimony 


| 
| 


[Continued on Page 3, 


‘Mr. Mitchell Analyz 
Proposed Dry 


Opposes Three Bills Rela’ ! 
Petty Offenders 


The Attorney General of the 
States, William D. Mitchelly in a) 
just received by the House Judie 
|Committee approves; with <@ 
changes, two pending bills and 
| the enactment of three other m 
|all relating to the prosecution 
'offenses under prohibition laws. bs 
signed to relieve congestion in the ¢ 
| He especially opposed a bill (H. 
which he says would im ati 
burden in.the preahentenn of 1 
lations of the prohibition law. © 
is dated Mar. 26 and is in 
committee request for his 
recommendations. 
| Mr. Mitchell said the purpos 
| 8913, H. R. 8914 and H. R. § 
| relieve consestion. The first 
would set up a method of tr 
United States commissioners 0 
casual violations. The second deft 
that purpose such slight or casual 
tions and fixes the ee hment. 
wére proposed by Commisi 
Law Observance and Enfore 
third is identical with H. R. 
that it embodies ce minor © 
suggested by the Commi a 
section 4 of 8913 which gm 
United States Attorney the 
proc on the original om 
submit the case to a ne b 
event the accused chose ot to & 
the result of the trial befe the 
sioner. ey 

With particular reference. 
9985, he said, he feared t vat 
would result in reducing the 
tor substantial violations, 

a 


{Continued on Page 2, ; 
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a “cma 
nrollment at 


t 
se of 100,000 Stu- 
ts Per Biennium Since 


United 


Proceedings of April 3, 1930 


? 
ED 


States — 


The Senate 


120 Is Revealed by Sta-| THE SENATE convened at 12 m. 


1 Survey. 


at the rate of 100,000 

r biennium since 1920, the 

i colleges, and professional 
the country now have an -en- 
868,793, the United States 
lucation, Department of the 
announces in a statistical survey 

} 1,076 such institutions in the 


1 enrollment, 533,038 
,755 are women. 

the professional: schools, stu- 

Ww, medicine, and theology take 


~ 


eg 


are 


is recorded in the num- 
degrees conferred, with 83,065 
reate~degrees awarded in 1928 

red with 71,529 in 1926. 
Am authorized summary of the sur- 
by dealing with enrollments and de- 

follows in full text: 

‘The total number of students enrolled 
aa institutions during 1927-28 is 919,- 
81, of which number 563,244 are men 
\ 137 are women. If 30,206 men 
women in preparatory de- 
mts are excluded, the number of 
ts in higher education for the year 
an increasé of 10,530. over 


Ce te departments enrolled 402,- 
“men and 292,977 women; graduate 

' 26,540 men and 17,625 
en; essional schools and depart- 
93,639 nd 5,785 women; 
6,399 men and 22,754 women were 

ed as special and unclassified 


the year schools of theology 
13,642 students; schools of law, 
: schools of medicine, 21,427; 
of dentistry, 9,282; schools of 
; + 11,125; schools of osteopathy, 
$65, and schools of veterinary medicine, 
_ Schools of theology and schools of 
istry show decreases in enrollments 
26, while the other professional 

show increases. 


_ Engineering Schools Gain 
Schools of engineering enrolled 66,637 
fudents during 1927-28, an increase of 
22 Over the 1926 enrollment. Slight 
are noted in all engineering 
ses except in mining engineering.- 
enrollments given do not include 
) students enrolled in the Summer 
t these same institutions, 
783 enrolled in short Winter courses, 
297,451 enrolled in extension and 


ding preparatory departments, 
students were enrolled in univer- 
s, and professional schools 
1920, 767,263 in 1926, and 868,793 in 
2 The 1928 enrollment is an increase 
£ 13.2 per cent over that of 1926, which 
+ @m increase of 11.9 per cent for the 
en, @nd 15.5 per cent for the women 
frolied. Since 1920 all strictly college 
fudents have increased in number 87.9 
cent, or 80.2 per cent for the meén, 

| 101.5 per cent for the women. 
1890, 121,942 students of college 
were enrolled during the regular 
in universities, colleges, and profes- 
schools. The census of 1890 shows 
Persons in this country of ages 
9, 20, 21,,and 22. The number enrolled 
\ colleges for that year is therefore 2.43 
r cent of these four single age groups. 





1 1905, 3.03 per cent of those of col- 
ge age were enrolled in college courses 
ad in 1915, 4.16 per cent were enrolled. 
1 1920, 6.32 per cent of the college age 
roup were enrolled in universities, col- 
ges, And professional schools; in 1922, 
‘51 per cént;.in 1924, 9.03 per cent; in 
926, 10.41 per cent; and in 1928, 11.77 
pr cent. The numerical increase in col- 
ge students has been about 100,000 for | 
ach biennium since 1920. 


Percentage of Degrees Drops 


During the year 1927-28 these insti- 
ations granted 83,065 baccalaureate de- 
rees, an increase over, 1926 of 11,536. 
2 1900 the baccalaureate degrees were 
3.5 per cent of the number of students 
i collegiate departments, and in 1928 
sey were 11.9 per cent. The number 
* professional degrees decreased from 





) in 1926 to 19,917 in 1928, 
The number of professional degrees 
a3 23.1 per cent of the number of stu- 
mts in professional departments in 1900 
id 20 per cent in 1928. Both collegiate 
td professional departments show de- | 
‘eases in the percentage of students 

raduated since 1900. 

The number of graduate degrees 
ranted increased from 11,451 in 1926 
+ 13,834 in 1928: For 1900 the number 
- graduate degrees granted is 33.5_per 
mt of the number of graduate students. 
or 1926 they are 35.2 per cent, and for 
, 81.3 per cent of the number of 
taduate students. These rates are 
her than those for either collegiate or 
tofessional degrees, due to the fact that 
majority Sf the graduate degrees se 
but one year of postgraduate work. 
‘The number of Ph. D. degrees granted 
= examination increased from 1,302 
'1926 to 1,447 in 1928. The Ph. D. de- 
jees were 5.9 per cent of the number 
Saetuate. students in 1900, and 3.3 


The insti > 

tutions of higher education 

‘anted 1,245 honorary degrees in 1928, 

¥ Se of 33 over the number 

in 1926 and of 543 over the num- 
in 1900. Two institutions 

three honorary Ph. D. degrees 


More Women in Education 
for first degrees in education 
, rtunities for somé com- 
ents. In 1910 these degrees were gen- 
Y , while of late years 
r at y bachelor of education, 
sor Of arts in education, or bachelor 
4 in education. In the eartier 
Were given to men quite as 
to women. In recent years 
Such degrees are granted to 
'each one degree granted to 





aad 
} é 


wo ¥ 
meng 
Sigee® 1913 the number of first degrees 
u education ted to men has in- 
creased from 150 to 1,947 in 1928, or 
1,198 per cent, while the number granted 
to wor has inereased from 373 to 
5,162 in 1928, or 1,248 per cent. 

b qT statistical survey may 

e 


i in “Statistics of Universi- 
ties, ». and Professional 
Schools, 4927-1828," Office of Edu- 
cation letin No, 38, and may be 
procured from the Government 
Printing | at 30 cents per copy. 
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Apr. 3. Following introduction of 

a number of bills, a resolution was 

ssed to make additional appropria- 

jons for the Department of Justice 
for the fiscal year 1930. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of. Nebraska, 
continued his s h; begun the pre- 
ceding day, on the Muscle Shoals proj- 
ect. (Details on page 1.) 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washi n, 
spoke to his resolution to amend the 
Constitution to allow the Government 


to take over private property in times | 


of war. - 

Senator Blease (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, spoke in regard to crime 
conditions in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
spoke in support of his amendment to 
the Norris/Muscle Shoals resolution. 

A message from the President was 
received containing nominations. - 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
spoke on Muscle Shoals. 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
announced that he would postpone his 
remarks on prohibition, which he had 
intended on this date, until Apr. 4. 

an 


A 

GENATOR BLACK proposed 

amendment to the Norris bill, to 
extend the time for sale by contract 
of electricity to municipalities or other 
organizations not operating for profit. 
Senator Norris accepted the amend- 
ment. (Details on -page 1.) 

The amendment was opposed by Sen- 
ator George (Dem.), of Georgia. 

A message from the House announced 
the signing of sundry House bills. 

Disagreement to Senate amend- 
ments tq the House omnibus pension 


The House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon, Apr. 3. 

A message from the Senate re- 
ported the Senate action in sending the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667), to conference, 
the passage of a bill (S. 962), amend- 
ing the transportation act of 1920, and 
sundry other measures. 

Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., asked for five minutes 
to speak. Speaker Longworth (Rep.), 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; ruled that the spe- 


cial action, in deferring until this day | 
the consideration of bills on the so- | 


called Wednesday calendar, automati- 
cally canceled the reservation of time 
made by Representative Patman 
(Dem.); of Texarkana, Tex., whose ad- 
dress Mr. Cramton was to follow, 

Mr. Cramton renewed his request for 
time immediately after disposition of 
bills on the calendar originating from 
the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. Mr. Patman revived his res- 
ervation of time, so as immediately to 
follow Mr. Cramton. Represéntative 
Linthicum (Dem.), of Baltimore, Md., 
also “reserved time following Mr. 
Patman. ® 


BELLS on the calendar were then 
read, with three measures from 
the Committee = Interstate Commerce 
having right of -way. 

The first bill called was H. R. 10653, 
to amend the law which established a 
foreign commerce service in the —Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, by providing allowances within 
the appropriations authorized for the 
purpose of living quarters, heat and 
light, for American citizens who rep- 
resent the Bureau abroad. 


« Representative Parker (Rep.), of 


Salem, N. Y., chairman of the Com- 
mittee, explained the purposes of the 
bill. He said that 22,000 business 
houses of the United States use this 


Foreign Service and that the Service | 


has had a substantial part in the in- 
crease of foreign trade. 
Representative Hoch (Rep.), of 


Marion, Kans., author of the bill, set 


forth its purposes and effect. He said 
the bill is intended to meet, in a meas- 
ure, @he serious situation which the 
Service had been confronted with 
through inability to compensate the 
personnel adequately. 

The bill has the indorsement of the 
Secretary of Commercé and the Budget 
Bureau, he stated. The present esti- 
mated cost of the measure would be 
about $200,000 a year, he said. 

Other members participated in the 
debate. The bill was passed. 

NELSON 


A 
REPRESENTATIVE 
(Rep.), of Madison, Wis., called u 

the omnibus Civil War pension bill 
(H. R. 7960), which was passed by the 
House, Jan. 10, and by the Senate, 
amended, Apr. 1. Upon his motion, 
the bill was sent to conference, the 
Speaker appointing the conferees. 

Representative Parker called up the 
second of the Interstate Commerce 
bills (H. R. 3141), to amend paragraph 
11 of section 20 of the interstate com- 
merce act, regarding damages claims 
in connection with bills of lading. The 
bill was passed. ; 

The last of the trio of bills (H. R. 
9557), to create a body corporate to be 
known as the “Textile Alliance Foun- 
dation,” providing an administration 
fund of nearly $2,000,000 accumulated 
under -conditions produeed by the 
World War in the world’s dye indus- 
try, was taken up. 

A 

HE “textile alliance foundation” bill 
was explained by its author, Repre- 
sentative Merritt (Rep.), of Stamford, 
Conn. He said the purposes of the cor- 
poration would be to administer and 
expend its funds and other property 
for scientific and economic research for 
the development of the textile industry 
and its allied branches. (Discussion on 


age 3.) ‘ 
. Tsroesatative Rayburn (Dem.); of 
a) 


Senate Votes More Funds 
For Justice Department 
The Senate on Apr. 3 passed a reso- 


lution (H. J. Res. 283) making an addi- 
tional appropriation of $2,665,000 for the 


| Department of Justice in the current 
| fiscal year. 


An additional fund of $425,000 was al- 


Hlotted to salaries and fees for marshals 
jand deputy marshals. 


For the mileage 
and per diem of jurors and witnesses, 
$640,000. f 

The remainder of the total, $1,600,000 
for thé support of Federal prisoners. 


+ bill was announced in a message from~ 
the House. Appointment of conferees 
was requested by Senator Robinson 
{Bep.) of Indiana, chairman of the 
ommittee on Pensions. 

The Chair appointed the followin 
as conferees; nators Robinson 0: 
Indiana; Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota; Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota; 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, and Brat- 
ton (Dem.), of New Mexico. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Califor- 
nia, chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, submitted favorablé reports. 
on certain unemployment bills. (De- 
tails on page 1.) 

Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, sub- 
mitted a favorable report on a resolu- 
tion to provide for the construction of 
a memorial in the City of Washington 
to William Jennings Bryan. 

Senator Black spoke in support of 
his amendment to the Norris bill. 

A 


MENDMENTS to the Norris’ reso- 

lution, offered by Senators George 

(Dem.), of Georgia, and Black ¢(Dem.), 
of Alabama, were adopted. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, obtained unanimous consent for 
immediate consideration of a resolution 
extending the terms of the relief act 

“of certain southeastern States, to ‘in- 
clude loans for the purchase of fuel 
and oil for tractors, which was passed. 

The Senate then proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. A 
treaty of convention revising the gen- 
eral act of Berlin of Feb. 26, 1885, and 
the general act and declaration of 
Brussels of July 2, 1890, was ratified. 
A number of postal nominations were 
confirmed en bloc. 

The Senate recessed at 5.07 p. m. 
until 12 m. Apr. 4, 





+ Bonham, Tex., offered an amendment 
to provide that the purposes of the bill 
include research for the development of 
the production of raw materials in this 
field. The amendmént was adopted. 
The bill was passed. 

A bill (S. 3621) to provide that land. 
be set aside for the construction of a 
bridge across the right of way of the 
Louisiana-Texas intracoastal water- 
ways near New Orleans was passed. 

Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., discussed comments by 
certain individuals relative to the pass- 
age of the George Washington park- 
way and playground bill (H. R. 26). 

Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Jasper, Ala., paid tribute to Sam Rob- 
inson, veteran employe, who carries 
copy ‘for the Congressional Record, 
calling attention to the fact that the 
day oe the fiftieth anniversary of 
the dat@ upon which Mr. Robinson 
began his service. 

A 
EPRESENTATIVE PATMAN 
(Dem.), of Texarkana, Tex., spoke 
on the adjusted compensation law for 
World War veterans. He said that law 
is not conferring substantial benefits 
upon those who are greatest in need, or 
to a majority of the holders of the sol- 
dier bonus certificates. The benefits of 
such a measure, he said, should be 
based upon its service to the largest 
number. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
former soldiers, he said, who ar2 now 
out of employment or not making sur- 
ficient salary or wage to provide com- 
fortably for themselves and families. 
The Government, he said, owes them 
money which should not be withheld. 

Representative Michener (Rep.). of 
Adrian, Mich., asked Representative 
Parker, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, why his Com- 
mittee does not report the Cappef- 
Kelly price maintenance bill. Mr. 
| Parker replied that it was a bill on 
which he thought no single committee 
ought to pass. “So important and so 
revolutionary a bill” ought to be passed 
upon by the Steering and Rules com- 
mittees, he said. 

The House, at 4:29 p. m., adjourned 
until noon Apr. 4. 


. 
* 


|Senate to Conduct Inquiry 
Into Prohibition Lobbying 


Inquiry into lobby activities for and 
against prohibition will be,6pened by the 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee investi- 
gating lobbying Apr. 4 with the ques- 
tioning of John J. Raskob, it was an- 
nounced orally Apr. 3 from the office of 
Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
chairman, 


_ The committee expects to continue 
its inquiry Apr. 8, when Representative 
Tinkham (Rep.), of Boston, Mass., will 
be given opportunity to appear in re- 
gard to his request that the activities 
of the Federal Council of Churches and 
the Methodist Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals be investi- 
gated. 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
who is drafting the report of the com- 
mittee on the Muscle Shoals lobby, stated 
rally that. the report would not be sub- 
mitted to the Senate until after J. E. 
Pierce, of Huntsville, Ala., is questioned 
the committee. Mr, Pierce is expected 
to testify the week of Apr. 7 





The Canadian raw-fur production dur- 
ing the last fiscal year was valued 
$18,054,499, as compared with $18,758,177 
for the precedigg season, a decrease of 
4 per cent, according to a statement made 
public Apr. 8 by the “Department of 
Commeree, 

It was pointed out that these figures 
represent the value of pelts of fur-bear- 
ing animals taken by trappers and those 
|of tanch-bred animals. Among the furs 
produced, muskrat occupied first posi- 
tion, with 2,685,197 pelts, valued at 
$3,789,396; silver fox ranked next, with 
25,704 pelts, worth $2,681,924; mink, 
third, with 77,309 pelts, valued at 
$1,609,370. 

Beaver, which was ‘of first importance 
jin the early days of the fur trade, took 


I, 


wane 
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Four Operators 
Ask Revision of 
Radio Channels 
L  labbsidpebbiaks, 
RCA, Mackay, Intercity and 
Wireless Communications 


Request Commission to 
- Reallocate Short. Waves 


F Y 
(Contintied from Page 1.) 

public service company to be accorded 
its entire réquésts. RCA also attacks the 
grant of 20 frequéncies to Press Wire- 
less, Inc., for & news ork. Macka: 
and Intercity, besides contesting the Uni- 
versal award, also take igsue with the 
grant to RCA of 20 frequencies. \ 

Only in oné instance is thé constitu- 
| tionality of the Commission’s action ques- 
tioned. Intercity, through its courisel, 
Frank J. Hogan, and John W. Guider, 
contends that the decisions appealed 
from “ignore fundamental rights guaran- 
(‘teed by the Constitution.” ° 

The appeals were taken from deci- 
sions rendéred by the Commission in 
December, 1928, and in June, 1929. All 
of the available frequencies set aside 
for point-to-point communication within 
the United States then wefe allocatéd. 
Subsequent to the noting of the-ap- 
peals, the court issued stay orders pre- 
venting the licensing of certain of the 
frequencies, and, it was explained, the 
short-wave allocation consequently is in 
an unsettled state. 


Public Interest Asserted 


The Mackay brief, filed by J. Harry 
Covington, and Spéncer Gordon, attor- 
| neys, states that the public interest de- 
mands that the applications of this com- 
pany for 21° additional frequencies to 
round out its present. telegraph-cable- 
radio network, be granted. 

The brief says that the Commission 
erred in granting the Universal applica- 
tions on “an insufficient showing.” The 
record, it is added, “shows that Universal 
was not organized or equipped to render 
efficient public service,” and that its plan 
of operation “igs not adapted to efficient 
public service.” - 

Attacking the RCA and the Press 
grants, the brief states the Commission 
erred in giving those companies prefer- 
ence over ‘Mackay system. “In refusing 
the application of the Mackay Company,” 
it concludes, “the Commission disre- 
garded a settled principle of law that an 
established utility must be preferred to 
a new applicant for franchise rights. 

RCA Contentions 

Reviewing the history of the short 
‘wave allocations, RCA contends in its 
brief that it was the only applicant to 
submit “a matured and well considered 
plan.” Filed by Swager Sherley, Man- 
ton Davis and’ Thurlow M. Gordon, at- 
torneys, the brief emphasizes the im- 
portance to RCA of procuring a domes- 
tic “feeder” and pick-up and delivery 
service for its far-flung transoceanic 
ratiotelegraph circuits, 

The RCA application was for 46 fre- 
quencies with which service between 29 
cities was to be maintained, but it was 
granted only 20 channels, the Commis- 
sion having given preference to the plan 
of the Universal company, described as 
a “newcomer,” to utilize 40 frequenciés 
and service 112 cities, 

The record in the case, according to the 

bgief, is “barren” of any evidence show- 
ing that Universal was “really able to 
serve so many cities with the frequencies 
awarded to it.” -It would be mathemati- 
cally impossible to give a “diréct” service 
between 112 cities with 40 channels, it is 
argued. 
“The number of permutations and com- 
binations are such that if each of 112 
cities attempted to communicate directly 
with each other city the number of fre- 
quencies required for a continuous day 
time service alone would be 12,432,” the 
brief says. 

The Mackay company, states the. brief, 
failed to comply with the standards laid 
down by the Commission, as did the In- 
tercity Company. The Mackay company 
“can hardly be said to have submitted 
any “matured” or “considered” plan, it 
states. Intercity’s application, filed in 
conjunction with that of Wireless. Tele- 
graph, was to establish a service “pri- 
marily for _benefit of interested enter- 
prises,” according to the RCA brief. 

Press Award Disputed 

Challenging the grant of 20 domestic 
fréquencies to the press, the brief states 
that the “history of the press applica- 
| tions shows how futile have been and 
must be the efforts of the Commission to 
put all the members of the press into 
one radio communicatiohs company and 
to impose cooperation among competi- 
ltors.” It is of highest importance, adds 
the brief, that there be news and press 
service, “but it does not follow that news- 
papers should be favored in the grant. of 
communication facilities over organiza- 
tions whose facilities are devoted to the 
services of all the public including news- 
papers.” 

Intercity declares in its brief that the 
|Commission’s decision, in the final an- 
alysis, would be to force this company 
out of business. Along with Wireless, 
Intercity applied for 24 continental chan- 
nels, as well as 37 standard channels in 
the transoceanic band and 16 standard 
channels in the low frequency band. The 
company has been in radio operation for 
eight years, serving in the Great Lakes 
area. 

“The Commission erred in granting fa- 
cilities.to new comers in the domestie 
field and at the same time denying appli- 
cations of companies previously éngaged 
therein,” states the brief. “The résult of 
the Commission’s decision would be to 
force the Intercity out of business, while 
permitting the RCA and Universal com- 














Ranching Puts Silver Fox in Second Place 
Among Raw Furs Produced in Canada 


Department of Commerce Announces 1929 Output of All 
Kinds Was Less Than Total of Preceding Year 


{fourth place, with a total.of 54,336 pelts, 
worth $1,451,573. In a number of the 
provinces regulations are in force which 
prohibit the taking of beaver in an effort 
to arrest the decline in numbers. 
Silver fox furs continue to increase in 
numbér, owing to the growth of the fox 
ranching industry, as practically all of 
ij the pelts, except in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, are from ranch-brg¢d foxes, The 
badger has recently e of impor- 
tance in the fur trade. In the 1919-20 
season the records showed 5,570 badger 
pelts, with an average value per pelt of 
$1.44, while in 1928-29 the number was 
84,771, averaging $21.29 per pelt. Prices 
were higher in the 1928-29 season for 
most furs excepting beaver, ermine, 
muskrat and wild cat, 
\@ 
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Consulting Specialist in Wholesaling Describes Channels 
Through Which Goods Move 


. \ By Theodore 
Consulting Expert in Wholesaling, Bureau 

Consumption or consumers’ goods are 
those items of merchandise“which are 
finally. sold to ultimate consuméra. For 
the purpose of the. census of distribu- 
tion, the-term “ultimate consumer” ap- 
plies to the individual or home -con- 
sumer, including the farmer. It does 
hot apply to manufacturers, mine, oper- 
ators, and others who buy goods for 
further. processing or as supplies, The 
buyers of the-latter type of goods are 
referred to as industrial. consumers. and 


Y | all sales to them aré regardéd as whole- 


sale sales. ~ 

Manufactured consumption fpoods go 
through’ various distributiom channels 
in reaching thé ultimate home consumer. 

In the census of manufactures; in- 
fermation is being collected showing the 
amount of manufacturers’ sales to other 
manufacturers, to wholesalers, to re- 
tailers, etc. In so far as this pertains 
to consumption goods, the results of this 
question will show the relative impor- 
tance of the various channels ned in 
getting these goods from producers to 
consumers, . 

The old-established method of distribu- 
tion involves sale by manufacturers to 
wholesalers (with or without other in- 
termediaries), from wholesalers to re- 
tailers, and from retailers to consumers. 
At the present time a very large part of 
our manufacturéd consumption goods are 
sold direct to retailers. This is especially 
true in the case of sales to department 
stores, mail-order stores, and chain 
stores. In some cases manufacturers 
maintain their own retail selling 
branches. \ Some manufacturers also 
maintain their own field force, through 
which they sell direct to home consumers. 


Wholesale Establishments 
Found in 12 Groups 


In the handling of manufactured con- 
sumption goods through separate sales 
organizations the following types of 
wholesale establishments will en- 
counteréd: (1) Manufacturers’ sales 
branches (2) wholesalers and jobbers 
of different types (3) chain-store ware- 
houses (4) commission merchants (5) 
brokers (6) factors (7) auction com- 
panies (8) selling agents (9) manu- 
facturers’ agents (10) importers (11) 
export merchants (12) export commis- 
sion houses, . , 

In many places manufacturers operate 
wholesale branches for the purpose of 
selling merchandise manufactured by 
them. Only such, branches as actually 
sell goods from their own place of -busi- 
ness or maintain an organization of saies- 
people are to be canvassed. No report} 
is to be obtained for a sales representa- 
tive of a manufacturer in a given terri-| 
tory, who works either on a commission 
or salary basis, unless such a sales rep- 
resentative is in business for himself 
operating independently from the firm 
which he -represents. If the latter is 
true, then he*is a manufacturer’s agent 
rather than a salesman. 

“Wagon distributors” are one type of 
wholesaler or jobber. They buy and sell 
on their own account, warehouse the 
stock, and may extend credit, but have 
no separate sales force, They are some- 
Or en RrTE IEG 


Commission to Study 
War Policy Opposed 











Mr. Dill Favors Amendment 
For Taking Private Property 


The, resolution (H. J. Res. 251) to 
create a commission to study out a plan 
by which private property dan be taken 
by authority of Congress in time of war, | 
passed by the House, Apr. 1, was op- 
posed in the Senate, Apr. 3, by Senator 
Dill (Dem.), of Washington. 

Senator Dill declared that the resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 128) which he. intro- 
duced in the Senate, Jan. 25, proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution for; 
the same purpose, if a much more direct 
and satisfactory way of meeting the 
problem. 

“It is another way of presenting the 
question presented by the Reed-Wain- 
right joint resolution,” he said, “and is 
designed primarily in my judgment to 
get a report here that will recommend 
the drafting of men in time of war and 
the taking of propérty for public use 
at a stated rate of interest under the 
guise of drafting property. 

“It is a ridiculous and cumbersome | 
proposal to do a thing that should be 
done directly. The only way you can 
draft property in time of war is under a 
constitutional amendment,” he said. 

“Congress should have the right to take 
property as it takes men for war pur- 
poses, if it is to carry out this doctrine 
that is being preached fn the newspaners 
that we should draft property as well as 
men.” he continued. 

“If we intend to draft property let us 
make the Constitution clear. Let us give 
Congress the authority to do that thing. 

“We need no cumbersome. cémmission 
to tell Congress what to do in this situa- 
tion. All we need to do is act, and that 
uct ought to be taken without any com- 
mission of any kind to mislead the pub- 
lic on this subject.” : 


Ia 


panies, to reap the profits of Intercity’s 
pioneer work,” it is added. 

“The Commission’s decixion was in 
error unless the record shows that these 
applicants were unable to carry their 
plan into execution,” adds the brief, 

Mr. Hogan and Mr. Guider argue that 
the Commission erred in that it assigned 
to RCA and Universal, “frequencies 
gréatly in excess of those needed for 
their immediate use or for the devetop- 
ment which might reasonably be ex- 
pected for a number of years.” 

RCA, the brief states, “is unable to 
employ in its domestic service more than 
ene-<iee of the fréquencies available 
to it.” - 











Against Judge Parker 


The Senate Judiciary Committee before 
which the nomination of Circuit Judge 
John J. Parker to be an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court is pending, has re- 
ceived protests against confirmation from 
labor organizations in four North Caro- 
lina cities, the native State of the nom- 
inee. 

A subcommittee 


is Protests Received 


headed by Senator | 


Overman (Dem.), of North Carolina, will} 


hold a hearing on thé nomination Apr. 5 
to hear representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor in opposition to con- 


firmation, 


é 
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of the Census, Department of Commerce - 
times called wholesale peddlers, for the 

combine sales with. deliveries. Eac 

salesman-driver has his own route or 
routes of customers on-whom he. calls 
regulatly. As soon as a sale is made, 
the merchandise is delivered immediately 
by. the salesman-driver from his wagon 
or truck. Practically all- of these whole- 
salers have placés of busiriess; and to 
that extent are regular establishments. 

Some firms will be found which sell to 
rétailers by mail and do not maintain 
any sales organization, Orders are so- 
licited by mail through catalogues and 
sent diréct to the customers without any 
personal contact with the merchant thus 
served. 

Among the other kinds of wholesale 
establishments may be found cash-and- 
carry houses, cooperative wholesalers, 
semi-jobbers who sell both at wholesale 
and .retail, and, so-called desk jobbers. 
The last-mentioned wholesaler is some- 
times designated as drop shipper. He 
buys and sells on his own account, .but 
does not handle the goods. Instead, he 
has the goods delivered by the manufac- 
turer directly to the retailer’s store from 
which the order was obtained. 

All warehouses maintained by.chain 
store companies as distributing stations 
for their stores will be canvassed. _In 
most respects such warehouses are sim- 
ilar in their operations to wholesale es- 
tablishments. _ The chain-store. ware- 


houges in reality are operated as whole-/ 


sdle businesses. They maintain stocks, 
keep records, and perform other whole- 
sale functions. 


Commission merchants, brokers and 
auction companies operate in a manner 
similar to that of the same type of mid- 
dlemen employed in the marketing of 
farm products. None of them takes title 
to the goods; all of them act as repre- 
sentatives for their clients and operate 
on a commission or brokerage fee basis. 

In the marketing of textiles there are 
a number of concerns that specialize in 
financing the textile mills. Such firms 
are known as factors. These factors may 
also perform other functions. When- 
ever such factors also sell thg goods of 
the mills they represent, they are truly 
wholesale establishments. 

Selling agents operate on a commis- 
sion basis. They do not take title to 
the goods they sell for their clients. 
They operate independently. They are 
in business for themselves and secure 
their income in the form of commis- 
sions on the goods they sell. Such agents 


represent one or more manufacturers | 


and normally handle the entire output 
of their clients. In addition to selling, 
such agents usually also help their cli- 
ents financially and otherwise. Their 
relations with the manufacturers are 
continuous, unlike those of brokers, and 
they usually sell the manufacturer’s to- 
tal output. : 


Manufacturers’s Agents 
Operate Independently 


Like. selling agents, manufacturers’ 


agents ‘operate independently. They are | 


in business ‘for themselves, ‘receiving 
commissions ‘forthe goods they sell for 
their clients. They differ from selling 
agents chiefly in the following fespects: 


| (1) They do not handle the entire output 


of the manufacturers or mills which they 
represent; (2) they are limited in terri- 
tory of operation; while selling agents 
may sell everywhere; (3) a contract lim- 
its their authority with regard to prices, 
terms, ete.; (4) they do not finance the 
mills nor do they perform any other 
function outside of selling. 

The relations of the manufacturers 
with selling agents or with manufac- 
turers’ ‘agents are continuous, while 
brokers are free-lances in this regard. 

For purposes of the census of distri- 
bution, a manufacturer’s agent is to be 
distinguished from a manufacturer's 
sales branch in that the agent represents 
two or more manufacturers. 

Importers and exporters have the same 
characteristics as wholesalers and~job- 
bers, but deal, instead, in goods sent out 
to or brought in from other countries. 
They buy and sell on their own account 
and perform all other wholesale func- 
tions. 

_ There are a number of wholesale agen- 
cies which specialize in the handling of 
goods for export purposes on a commis- 
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Prohibition Bills 











Given Approval © 
Of Mr. Mitchell 


Attorney General Oppeses 
Three Measures eon Petty 
Offenses .Pending Before 
House Committee 


[Continued from Page 1.) — 
ufacture, sale and transportation, to a- 
point below the penalties provided be- 
fore the enactment of the Jones law.. He 
said such action does not seem to bé 
called for at this time, for that law, he 
said, enacted on Mar. 2, 1929, has not 
operated to aggravate the present con-. 
gestion. He referred to “the inexact- 
ness of definition” in the bill. He also 
analyzed the purpose and effect of the 
other pending bills. ' 

The Attorney General said that he 
would have the commission plan for trials * 
by United States commissioners operative 
in district courts only when the ‘judges * 
order it, with the. trial commissioners 
specifically designated. He ‘urged that 
the. maximum penalty for slight or cas- 
ual violations be: fixed at six months in 
jail, $1,000 fine, or both, and would leave 
the classification of minor cases to the . 


| discretion of the courts. 


» Would Retain Jones Law 
He favored the modification of one of . 
the Commission bills by eliminating a 
provision that would have given district . 
attorneys authority to proceed against a. 
dry law offender on a felony charge 
after being tried before a commissioner 
for a misdemeanor. 
The letter was not made public by the 


| Committee. 


Mr. Mitchell said that the Jones law 
should not be changed because it was en- 
acted only approximately a year ago, and ~ 
that sufficient time has not elapsed to 
determine the efficacy of the increased’ 
penalties under that law, which provides 
a maximum fine of $10,000 and five years’ ~ 
imprisonment, _ 

The Law Enforcement and Observance 
Commission had recommended some 
modification of the Jones-Stalker law: 
“It has been the experience of the De- 
partment of Justice and judges,” the At- 
torney General said, “that both United... 
States attorneys and judges have in gen- 
eral carefully observed the admonition 
of Congress to deal fairly, according to 
the character of the offense. The de- 
partures from that policy consist rather 
in leniency than in severity.” 

Committee Considers Proposal 

The House Committee on Judiciary 
Apr. 3 considered without action a pro- 
ong of the National Commission on 

aw Observance and Enforcement em- 
bodied in a bill (H. R. 9713) to empower 
State, county and municipal officers to 
make arrests for liquor transportation 
violations. 

Representative Graham (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of the Com- 
mittee, following the executive session, 


‘stated orally that the discussion was 


confined mostly to perfecting the lan- 
guage of the bill, and said that no fur- 
ther action would be taken on. the bill 
before Apr. 10, when the Committee will 
meet in executive session. g 
At the close of the meeting Represent- 
ative Celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
stated orally ‘that he believed that the. 
bill, as well as all other pending legisla- 
tion resulting from the Commission rec- 
ommendations, would not reach the 
House at this session of Congress. 


sion basis. They are.in business for 
themselves, usually located at important 
ports, performing export functions on a 
commission basis for their clients, who 
may be manufacturers or wholesale mid- 
dlemen. When they act purely as export. - 
commission houses they do not buy. the 
goods outright, but handle them instead . 
as representatives. 

The wholesale distribution system is a 
complicated-one. In actual practice, it 
is sometimes difficult to distinguish be- 
tween various types of organizations, 
Some business men regard themselves as . 
brokers, when in reality they are not. 
This is further complicated by the fact 
that many business firmS act in more 
than one capacity. 

If the census of distribution should 
enable us to unravel some of these com- 
plicated processes, as it is expected ‘to 
do, it will be a contribution of real 
magnitude and one of lasting value. 
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Authors Advocate: 
Bill for Automatic 
Copyright Grants 


House Committee Is Told, 
Present Law Affords But 
‘Little Protection for Writ- 
ers in United States 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
and consolidation of previous. acts af- 
fecting copyrights so as to permit the | 
United States to enter the Copyright 
Union. Prbvision is made specifically in 
the bill authorizing the President to ef- 
fect adherence of the United States to 
the convention creating the union. 

With respect to the loss by the author 
of the price of rights to his product after 
its sale to a publisher, Mr. Irwin said 
there is a “géntlemen’s agreement” un- 
der which some publishers pay such sums | 
to the authors, but this is not enforceable 
and is violated, often. 


The invitation of the International 
Copyright Union to the United States 
to join, he said, will expire at the end of 
this: year. : 

Asked by Representative Johnson 

Rep.), of Hastings, Nebr., if entry into | 
the International Union is the chief 
point. at issue, Mr. Irwin said this is 
merely a side issue, general revision of 
the copyright laws being the main object. 

Mr. Connelly testified that 300 to 400 
American plays were produced in Eu-| 
rope in June and July of 1929, and that | 
Agrerican authors lacked the union pro- 
te¥tion. 

“Pjrating” | Declared General 

In the case of Holland, he said, no re- 
turn ever has been paid to American | 
playwrights, although many American 
plays have been produced there and 
“pirating” of American plays has been 
general throughout Europe. 

Some protection has been obtained, he 
said, by registering under the British 
copyright laws, Great Britain being a 
member of the union, 

Mr. Connelly said in reply to Repre-| 
sentative Vestal (Rep.), of Anderson, 
Ind., he knew of no one who writes 
plays: who is opposed to the bill. 


Mr. Davis said. the bill affects the 
magazine, theater, book, motion picture, 
and newspaper ihdustries ‘and authors 
provide the raw material. 


Asked by Representative Patterson | 
(Dem.), of Alexander City, Ala., if any | 
book publishers opposed the bill, Mr. | 
Davis said none he knew of. In reply to} 
a question as to the.attitude of the the- 
aters, Mr. Irwin stated that a minority 
of the operators opposed the bill, but a | 
large majority favored it. ; 

Miss Winslow told of a biography of | 
Herbert Hoover written by Mr. Irwin, 
which, she said, could not be published 
in Spain or Japan unless he consented 
to take the position of a British subject | 
to obtain protection for the copyright. 
Such a situation, she said, would be pre- | 
vented by American membership in the | 
Copyright Union. | 

Mr. Crowell Testifies 

‘Miss Winslow said efforts should be 
made to foster distribution of American 
works abroad so a true picture of Amer- 
ican lifé*may be presented to foreign 
nations. 

The writér, Mr. Crowell said, under the 
present system had no protection until 
the. publisher acts to obtain a copyright, 


d carelessness on the part of the pub-| 
i r may lose the author his rights en-| 
tirely. He told’ of selling a “cull” story 
for $75 which he had written but which 
was refused by the magazine and’ said 
the publisher who bought the story sold} 
to™ another publisher for $100 the 
right to. summarize and revise the story 
and republish it. | 

Representative Lanham (Dem.), of 
Fort Worth, Tex., asked if the automatic 
copyright would not result in confusion 
among the author and the publishers to 
whom he sold various rights such as the 
magazine serial rights, book rights, radio 
rights, etc. | 

Mr. Crowell replied the confusion exist- | 
ing at. present would be reduced by the | 

ill. 





| 
| 
| 


Mr. Buck Represented 
Representative Vestal said he agreed | 
the atithor has absolute right to his pro- 
cuction, but magazine companies had ob- | 
jected that writers might sell the serial | 
rights to a magazine, the book rights to 
another publisher, and the value of the 
serial might be destroyed by publication | 
of the book before the story had been 
finished in the magazine. 
Mr. Crowell said he did not believe that | 
would take place and he would be willing | 
to, accept a provision for a penitentiary 
penalty for authors who made such deals. 
John Payne, representing Mr. Buck, 
said Mr. Buck had asked that, if hear- | 
ings are held later on the bill after his 
return from California, he be,permitted 
testify in favor of the measure, 
Would Widen Market | 
Edward H. Hart, husband of Frances 
Noyes Hart, at the afternoon session, 
said the divisability provisions of the bill 
are important. These permit the author 


to sell in all possible markets, as is the| 


practice of producers of other commodi- | 
ties. | 
Represéntative Bloom (Dem.), of New| 
York City, on suggestion of Mr. Vestal, | 
explained the effect of three interna- | 
tional conventions affecting copyrights. 
Mrs. William Atherton Dupuys, for- 
mer president of the League of Ameri- 
can Pen Women, told of authors who | 
had become destitute through lack of 
ebpyright on their works. She said the| 
men who had testified had referred | 
largely to property rights, but the chief | 
coneern of women writers is not prop- 
; erty rights. 
Other Organizations Represented 
“Women do not look so much at the 
property or money side of the question,” | 
she said. “These writings are our chil- 
dren, the children of our brains. We 
hate to have them stolen.” 
Representatives of publishing com- | 
anies testified in favor of the bill. 
dward C, Carpenter, president of the 
Authors’ League and of the Dramatists’ 
Guild; Joseph P. Bickerton Jr., attorney | 
for dramatists and producers; Arthur 
McKeogh, representing a chain of maga- | 
zines; Lyman Beecher Stowe, grandson 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, and others 
also urged approval of the measure. The 
hearings continue Apr. 4. , 


Bill Creates Foundation 
For Research in Textiles 


The Textile Alliance Foundation, a | 
body corporate, to administer and ex- | 
pend its funds and other property for | 

jentifie and economic rensaben for the 
Fxtile industry, its allied branches, and 
ing g that of production of raw ma- 
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North and South America Telephone 


F ormally O pened 


Mr: Hoover and Chief Executives of Chile and Uruguay 
Exchange Felicitations in Inaugural Ceremony 


Telephone communication © between 
North ahd South America was formally 
inaugurated Apr. 3 when President 
Hoover conversed with the presidents of 
Chile and Uruguay, and the Acting Sec- 
retary of State, Joseph P. Cotton, con- 
versed with Government officials of these 
countries and also with John Campbell 
White, counsellor of the American Em- 
bassy in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

The ceremonies were held in the Cabi- 
net Room of the White House Executive 
Offices in the State, War and Navy 
Building and were attended by high 
Government officials, the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of Chile and Uruguay and 
officials of the American Telephone & 


| Telegraph Company. 


President. Walter S. Gifford, of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, opened the ceremonies by calling 
Col. William F. Repp, vice president of 


ithe International Telephone & Telegraph | 


Corporation in Buenos Aires, and in- 
forming him that President Hoover had 
consented to open the new service made 
possible by the establishment of wire 
and radio communication between Wash- 


jington and Buenos Aires. 
The connection was established im- | 


mediately and Mr. Gifford asked Col. 
Repp to put him through te San~ 
tiago, Chile, and President Hoover first 
exchanged greetings with the President 
of Chile, Carlos Ibanez -del Campo. 
Then Acting Secretary Cotton con- 
versed with the Chilean minister of the 
interior, David Hermosilla. 

The telephone circuit was then switched 
to Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, 
and President Hoover and the president 
of Urugtay, Juan Campisteguy, ex- 
changed greetings. Mr. Cotton then 
talked with the minister of foreign af- 


| fairs of Uruguay, Rufino T. Dominguez, | 


and the circuit was again changed to 
Buenos Aires, when Mr. Cotton | con- 
versed briefly with John Campbell White. 


Program Is Broadcast 
To World by Short Waves 


There was no exchange of greetings 
between President Hoover and thé presi- 
dent of Argentina, Dr. Hipolito Yrigoyen, 
as was originally planned. President 
Yrigoyen, it was stated orally at the 
White House Apr. 3, cabled President 
Hoover “that he would. be unable to ex- 
change greetings because of ill health. 

The program was broadcast through- 
out the United States over the National 
Broadcasting Company’s combined net- 
works. Broadcasting microphones, in 
front. of President Hoover, carried his 
voice by direct wire to the short wave 
transmitter of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady, N. Y., and the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, at Pittsburgh, Pa. These 
transmitters 


oceans, 


For the South American broadcast, | 


the program was carried by American 
Telephone and Telegraph lines to Law- 
renceville, N. J., where a_ short wave 
radio station relayed it to Buenos Aires; 
thence’ it was carried -by © wireless -to 
Santiago and Montevideo.’ 

Among those .present at the. White 
House, ceremonies were the "Ambassador 


of Chile, Senor Don G. Davila} the Min- | 


ister of Uruguay, Dr. J. Varela; the 
American Ambassador to Argentina, 


| Robert Woods. Bliss; the Assistant Sec- | 
retary of State, Francis White; Charles | 


carried the program to} 
countries beyond the Pacific and Atlantic | 


by Three Presidents 


I cherish of my brief visit, slightly more 
than one year ago, to the great capital 
of thé’ progressive republic of Uruguay, 
and your excellency’s friendly and hos- 
pitable reception at that time make more 
keen the pleasure which I experience to- 
day of speaking ‘with: you again in per- 
son on the occasion of the inauguration | 
of direct radiotelephonic ‘communication | 
between Uruguay pnd the United States 
of America. ; 

“The history of modern communication 
bears recorded page on page the par- 
ticipation of Uruguay in the adoption of 
each of its improvements, As they have 
been pérfected the systems of cable com- 
munication, radiotelegraphic communica- 
tion by air,,and now communication by 
radiotelephone, have promptly béen 
placed in operation’ between Uruguay 
}and the United States. These increas- 
ingly numerous ties, created through the 
cooperation of scientifi¢ endeavor and 
commercial necessities, form the ma- 
terial part of the strong bond, the other 
part of which is intellectual and spiritual 
fraternity, that fortunately exists be- 
tween our two countries. 


“Mr. President, it is truly a matter 
of satisfaction and pleasure to me that 
this: new means of communication be-! 
tween Uruguay and the United States of | 
America is being inaugurated today and 
to assure you that my pleasure and 
satisfaction have been enhanced by the 
occasion this ceremony has afforded me 
| to. speak with you again.” 

President. Dr. Juan Campisteguy to 
President Hoover: 

“Mr. President: 
which. separates us it is particularly 
pleasant for me to renew in;so direct a 
manner remembrances of .the visit you 
| made to our country, leaving with us such 


Across the distance | 


Stamps for Flight 
Of Graf Zeppelin 
Will Be on Sale 
Three be aac to, 
‘Bear Picture of German 


. Craft; Directions for Ad-| 
| dressing Letters Given 


The “Graf Zeppelin” will be pictured 
on the special air ‘mail stamps of three 
denominations to be issued by the Post 
Office Department for the projected 
round-trip flight of the dirigible between 
Europe ‘and the Americas in May, the 
Department announced Apr. 3. 

he statemént follows in full text: 

Announcement was made at the Post 
Office Department today that the three 
special air mail stamps of 65-cent, $1.30 


and $2.60 denominations for use on mail | 





matter. carried on the first Europe-Pan- | 
American round trip flight of the “Graf | 
‘Leppelin” to be made early in May will 
be the same shape and size as the cur- 
rent air mail stamps. 


Design of Stamps 

The border design will be the same} 
for each stamp, with the necessary 
change of .numerals representing the 
value. At the top of each stamp in a/ 
straight line will be the words “Graf | 
Zeppelin” with the words “Europe+Pan- | 
Ameriean Flight” directly beneath. 

At the bottom of each stamp in a 
dark panel will appear the words ie 
States Postage”. and within circles in| 
| both lower corners will be the numerals 
showing the denominations. 

The 65-cent stamp wil! be printed in 
green and contain as the central design | 
a representation of the “Graf Zeppelin” | 
in flight across the Atlantic Ocean in an} 





very happy impressions., > 

“May this new .and wonderful means 
in these moments: our being placed. in 
spiritual contact, be a promising omen of 
closer tightening of the bonds whigh 
unite our -respective peoples. 

“In this “inaugural ceremony, 
these desires and this hope, I greet most 


United States of America.” 


Governor of California 
Talks to Buenos Aires 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Apr. 3. 
Or. the occasion of the first diréct tele- 
| phone hookup between the United States 
and Latin America, Apr. 3, Governor 


Aires, and extended the hospitality of 
California to the delegates from the 
South who will attend the Pan American 
reciprocal trade conference in Sacra- 
mento next August. 


Conferees Progress 


In Perfecting Tariff 


Thirty-two Rates in Chemi- 
cal Schedules, Adjusted at 


First Session -.- 





‘ ; 
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P. Cooper, vice president of the Ameri- | 


can Telephone and 
Dr. Frank B. Jew®tt, president, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories; Lloyd B. Wil- 
son, president, the Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Company, and _ Col. 
Sosthenes Rehn, president of the Inter- 
national Telephone’ and Telegraph Cor- 
poration. Mrs. Hoover, wife of the Pres- 
ident, who had been invited to attend, 
was unable to be present. 


President Hoover 
Recalls Visit ‘to Chile 


The exchange of greetings in the order | 


in which they Were made was ‘as follows: 
President Hoover to President Carlos 
Ibanez Del Campo, of Chile: 


“Mr. President: I did not anticipate, 


when I took leave of the happy hospi- | 
tality which your excellency extended to | 


me slightly over a year ago at Santiago, 
that the rapid strides of science in part- 
nership with commerce would so soon 
afford me the opportunity again to con- 
verse in person with you. It is a source 
of especial gratification to me to par- 


ticipate today in the ceremonies attend- | 


ant upon the inauguration of direct 
radiotelephonic communication between 
Chile and the United States of America. 

“A brief span of 40 years serves *to 
encompass the extraordinary history of 
modern means of communication between 
our respective countries. In 1890 the 
first direct cable service was inaugurated, 
effecting a revolutionary improvement in 
communication which has’ in the sub- 
|sequent years been duplicated by the 
|establishment of- radiotelegraphic com- 
|/munication, of direct and speedy com- 
|munication by means of airplanes and 
now by the present radiotelephone serv- 
ice. Concurrently, sea traffic has been 
immeasurably facilitated by the opening 





of the Panama Canal and by the never- | 


ending improvement in the quality and 


speed of the vessels which ply between | 


our two countries. ; 
“Mr. President, I am happy indeed to 


converse with you in person today, to| 


recall the inspiring cordial reception of 
a year ago and to inaugurate thereby 
this important additional. means 
communication between our respective 
countries.” 

The President of Chile to, President 


| Hoover: 


“It is an especial privilege to have 
this opportunity of conversing with your 
excellency. I am much gratified at the 
inauguration of this new means of com- 
munication, which will bring to our 
countries incalculable benefits of every 
nature in the field of industry and com- 
merce. I take advantage of this occa- 
sion to repeat to your excellency the 
assurances of my unvarying friendship 
and ask you to accept my good wishes 
for your personal happiness and for the 
success of your Administration.” 

President Hoover to President Juan 


|Campisteguy, of Uruguay: 


“Mr. President: 
I 
terials, would be created under a bill (H. 
R. 9557) passed by the House Apr. 3. 

Representative ~ Merritt (Re p.), 


The memories which 


of 


Stamford, Conn., author of the bill and 


a member of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce which 
had charge of the bill, stated that the 
bill provides for the proper administra- 
tion of a fund of nearly $2,000,000, which 
was accumulated owing to conditions 
produced by the great war in the dye 
industry of the world, 


elegraph Company; | 


of | 


| 
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|cents; House 2;-Senate 6, .Amber and 
|amberoid, 50 cents; House $1; Senate 50 
}cents. Synthetic gums, 4 cents plus 30 | 
| per cent; House 4 cents plus 30 per cent; 
| Senate free, | 
Bleached shellac, free; House 20 per | 
cent; Senate free. Caffeine, $1.25; | 
| House $1.50; Senate $1. Caffeine citrate, | 
75 cents; House 90; Senate 60. Tea} 
Waste, ete., free; House 1 cent; Senate | 
free. Carbon’ tetrachloride, 1 cent; | 
| House 2%; Senate 1. Chloroform, 4} 
cents; House 6; Senate 4. Tetrachloro- 
ethane’ and _trichloroethylene, 
cent; House 35; Senate 25. 

Mr. Garner’s Statement 

The minority leader of the House, | 
Representative Garner (Dem.), of | 
Uvalde, Tex., made public the first 
day’s results of the conferences on the| 
tariff bill in a written statement which | 
follows in full text: 

The public is entitled to know what 
transpires in the conference with respect | 
one rates and provisions of the tariff | 

ill. 

On Mar. 27, I announced that I would | 
demand publicity, a daily report on the | 
Committee progress. 


30 per | 


: 
| There has been too. much secrecy in 


|the formulation of this. measure. The/| 
American people, who are vitally con- | 
cerned, are entitled jo yuew from day | 
to day whether'the Conference Commit- | 
| tee is.handling the bill in their interests 
or in the interest of those seeking spe- 
cial tariff favors. 

| The Committee is considering a bill 
| which will place a tax upon_every con- 
|sumer in the United States, and it is| 
| the peoples’ right that they should know | 
every phase and factor considered or 


of communications, Which makes possible | 


with | 
cordially the Chief Magistrate of the| 


C. C. Young talked with Governor Valen- | 
|tin Vergara, of. the province of Buenos} 


eastward direction. 

In the $1.30 stamp the-airship-is sim- 
\ilarly shown sailing westward with a 
| partial: outline of the eastern and: west- 
érn continents on either side of the} 
|stamp. This. stamp will be prihted in| 
brown. 
| The design of the $2.60 stamp shows 
|the “Graf Zeppelin” emerging from the 
|clouds, passing a globe representing the 
earth, .and traveling) toward the west. 
This stamp is printed in blue. | 

This special issue will be limited to} 
1,000,000 of each denomination, and will | 
remain‘on sale at the above post offices 
j until the departure of the “Graf Zeppe- 
lin” from Lakehurst, N. J., on the return 
| flight. The stamps will be continued on | 
sale. at the philatelic agency of the, 
Department until June 30, 1930, for the | 
benefit of stamp collectors. 

. Postage Rates Announced 

The rates (postage plus fee for the 
|air dispatch) applicable for dispatch 
| from New York to Friedrichshafen by 
| the ordinary means, thence hy the “Graf 
Zeppelin” to Lakehurst, N. J. (via Se-| 
ville-Pernambuco-Rio de Janeiro-Pernam- | 
buco), and from Lakehurst by the United 
States doméstic aiy mail service, where | 
available, to the office of destination in| 
| this country are: $2.60 for each letter; 
| $1.30 for each single post card. 
| Artieles for this ‘dispatch should be 
| marked. “Via Friedrichshafen and Graf 
| Zeppelin to. Lakehurst” and should be 
| sent under .cover to the postmaster at) 
| New York so as to reach there not later} 
| than Apr. 30, after being properly pre-| 
| paid. 

The rates (postage plus fee for the air | 
dispatch) applicable for dispatch by the) 
\“Graf Zeppelin” from Lakehurst to Se-| 
| ville or Friedrichshafen are: $1.30 for | 
|each letter; 65 cents for each single post 
card, 
Articles for this dispatch may be ad-| 





| 


any European country and should be | 
marked “Via. ‘Graf Zeppelin,’ Care Post- 
master, Lakehurst, N. J.” and be de-| 
posited in the mails in regular course in| 
time to reach Lakehurst before the “Graf | 


| Zeppelin” departs for Europe. 


Tne “Graf Zeppelin”: will also carry | 
mail from Friedrichshafen, Seville, Per- 


|nambuco and Rio de Janiero, on Which the 


| with stamps issued by each country con- 
cerned: ay 

Friedrichshafen to Seville, German) 
stamps, 2 reichsmarks, ($0.50). | 

Friedrichshafen to Pernambuco, Ger-| 
man stamps, 4 reichsmarks, ($1.00). 

Friedrichshafen to Rio de Janeiro, 
German stamps, 4 reichsmarks, ($1.00),| 

Friedrichshafen to Lakehurst, German 
stamps, 10 reichsmarks, ($2.50). 

Seville’ to Pernambuco, 
stamps, 8 pesetas, ($1.00). 

Seville to Rio de Janeiro, 
stamps, 8 pesetas, ($1.00). 

Seville to Lakehurst, Spanish stamps, 
20 pesetas, ($2.50). 

Rio de Janeiro to Pernambuco, Brazil- 
ian stamps, 5 milreis, ($0.60). 

Rio de Janeiro to Lakehurst, Brazilian 
stamps, 10 milreis, ($1.20). 

Rio de Janeiro to/ Seville, Brazilian 
stamps, 20 milreis, ($2.40). 

Directions for Mailing ‘ 

Letters and post cards for prepay- 
ment with foreign stamps at the rates 
shown in the preceding paragraph and 
for mailing and dispatch by the “Graf 


Spanish | 





| entering into this bill. 
| 


President Hoover Sends 


| Ten Nominations to Senate! 





President Hoover sent to the Senate | 
Apr. 3 following nominations: 

Foreign setyice officers to be also| 
secretaries inthe Diplomatic Service: | 
| Gerald A. Drew, of California; Sidney | 
|H. Browne Jr., of New Jersey; Roger 
| Summer, of Massachusetts. | 

To be United States Attorneys; Wil- | 
liam J. Carter, eastern district of Ten- | 
nessee; Roy C. Fox, eastern district of 
Washington. 

To be United ‘States Marshal, eastern | 
district of Louisiana: Tom W. Dutton, 
vice Victor Loisel, term expired. 

Passed assistant surgeons to be sur-| 
geons, Public Health Service: Lieuen M; | 


lingsworth, Octavius M. Spencer. 


President Hoover to Visit 
Fishing Camp on Rapidan 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House Apr. 3, will 
leave on Apr. 4 for his fishing camp at 
the headwaters of the Rapidan River 
_in Virginia for a. week end trip. 

The President will be accompanied by 
the Attorney General, William D. Mit- 
chell; the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 





|shafen, or with Spanish stamps for dis- 


soger, Henry A. Rasmussen, William Y. | 
Ho 


Zeppelin” from one of the foreign offices 
mentioned ‘in that paragraph should be 
sent under cover to the special repre- 


| sentative of the “Graf Zeppelin” in this 


country, Mr. F. W. Von Meister, 578 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Such 
letters and post cards should bear the 
name and address of the addressee and 
the return address of the sender and be 
marked in addition “via ‘Graf Zeppelin’ 
from — (place of departure) to 
(place of arrival).” 

With such articles sent to Mr. Von 
Meister should be sent a certified check 
or money order in United States cur- 
rency to prepay the articles at the rate 
applicable. 

Articles to be prepaid with German 
stamps’ for dispatch from Friedrich- 


patch frem Seville should be mailed in 
time fot-delivery to Mr. Von Meister not 
later than Apr, 28. Articles to be pre- 
paid with Brazilian stamps for dispatch 
from Brazil should be mailed in time to 
reach Mr. Von Meister not later than 
Apr. 26. Such articles will be sent by 
Mr. Von Meister to the agents of the 
“Graf. Zeppelin” at the different foreign 
offices named for the application of the 
proper stamps and delivery to the postal 
authorities. 
Sale Offices Listed 

These new stamps will first be placed 
on sale at the post office, Washington, D. 
C., on Apr. 19, 1930, and for the benefit | 
lof collectors they will be on sale the| 
same date ‘at the Philatelic Agency of 
the Department. “The stamps will also 


| 








Wilbur; and Representative Fort (Rep.), 

of East Orange, N. J. The part 

return Sunday, Apr. 6, it was said, 
‘ 


i 
“ 


y will | 


be placed on sale at the following addi- 
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|from Mexico has 


| try. 


emer ence 


Legislation Recommended for Grant 
Of Patent Rights for New Plant Types 


Senate Committee Also Acts Favorably on Bill to Increase 
Fees of Patent. Office 


A bill (S. 4015) to grant patent monop- 


| clies to discoverers of new and distinct 


varities of plants was ordered favorabiy 
reported to the Senate, Apr. 3, by .the 
Senate Committee on Patents. 


The Committee at the same time or- 
dered a favorable report on a bill (H. R. 
10076) to speed work in the Patent Office 
by increasing fees. 


The measure granting plant patents 
was introduced by Senator Townsend 
(Rep.), of Delaware, and will, according 
to the report, “remove the existing dis- 
crimination between plant deyelopers and 
industrial inventors.” 


“No one will question the fact,” the | 
report continues, “that new varieties of 
food, medicinal, and other economic | 
plants may be an important factor in| 
maintaining public health and in pro- 
moting public safety and national de-/| 
fense. 





( 


centive to asexually reproduce new va- 
rieties, 

On the other hand, it does not give 
any patent protection to the right of 
propagation of the new variety by seed, 
irrespective of the degree to which the 
seedlings come true to type. The bill 
excepts from right to a patent the in- 
vention or discovery of a distinct*and 
new variety of a_ tuber-propagated 
plant.” 

The bill on patent fees, which is re- 
ported in the same form it passed the 
House, will bring in an additional $850,- 
000 which, according to the report, it is 
hoped will approximately place the Pat- 
ent Office upon a self-sustaining basis. 

The increases of fees are as follows: 

Filing fee for patents fror $20 to $25, 
and final fee from $20 to $25. The cost | 
of a patent thereby is increased from $40 | 
to $50. | 

The trade mark fee which years ago | 


| 
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Of Restraint on ~ 
Packing Houses ~ 
Champod Coalitiane “Are 
Said to Make Prohibition 


On Sale of Foodstuff: 
Against Public Interest 


An amended petition for the: modifi¢a- ~ 


tion of the so-called packers consent de- 
cree of 1920 was filed by Swift & Co. . 
and allied interests Apr. 2 in the Su~— 


preme Court of the District of Columbia Na 


by leave of the court. 

The amended petition of Armour & Co. 
filed on the same date was summarized 

On the Swift petition Charles A. Doug- 
las, Henry Veeder, Nelson T. Hartson 
and Frank J. Hogan appear as attorneys 
for the petitioners. Conrad H. Syme, 
Charles J. Faulkner Jr., Nelson T, Hart- 


“Thus the food supply of the Nation,| was $25 and is now $10, is increased|son and Frank. J. Hogan appeared as 


both from the viewpoint of the producer | 
and the user, is of vital importance, and | 


tional prosperity. Plant patents will 
mean better, agricultural products that 
will give the public more actual value | 
for its dollar. | 

“Whether the new variety is a sport, | 
mutant or hybrid, the patent right | 
granted is a right to propagate the new | 
variety by asexual production. It does | 
not include the right to propagate by | 
seeds. The bill therefore proposes to| 
afford through patent protection an in- | 


! 


to $15. | 
Certificates to form. part of certified | 


| 


insurance against failure in that supply | copies are increased from 25 cents to 50 | lows: 
{is necessary to public safety and na-/ cents. | 


The fee for recording assignments is 
increased to $3 if they do not exceed six | 
pages. and $1 for each additional two | 
pages or less, 

The assignment fee is increased to 50 | 
cents instead of 25 cents for each addi- | 
tional claim involved. 

The report points out that the Patent 
Office now has 116,000 applications await- 
ing official action, and that the average 
examiner is seven months behind. 





Commission to Study 


Labor Needs Urged 


Adoption of McNary Resolu- 
tion Asked to Get Data on 
Farm Workers 


Adoption of a resolution (S. J. Res. 
86), introduced by Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, to create a eommis- 
sion to investigate employment condi- 


'tions in regard to unskilled agricultural 
‘labor was urged Apr. 3 by R. N. Wil- 


son, of San Francisco, secretary of the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture and 
Commerce, at a hearing on the resolu- 
tion before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


C. C. Teague, member of the Federal 
Farm Board, who was scheduled to ap- 
pear before the Committee, was asked to 
return Apr. 4 to testify. 

Extreme Heat Cited 

Mr. ‘Wilson said that the decrease in 
the number of common laborers coming 
created a problem 
which had to be met by those districts 
which have depended on_ this labor. 
American labor cannot be obtained for 
this work because of extreme heat con- 
ditions. and thé,. temporary, migratory 
nature of the employment, Mr. Wilson 
stated. The number. of Mexicans has 
decreased from about 80,000 to 3,000 or 
4,000, he said. 

Representative Free (Rep.), of San 
Jose, Calif., pointed out that the large 
decrease during the last year in particu- 
lar had been due to more strict enforce- 
ment of the immigration law by the 
State Department. 

Investigation of the problem was 
urged by Mr. Wilson, who’ pointed out 


| dressed for delivery in this country: or | that the inquiry should cover, from the 


standpoint of California, the matter of 
available Filipino and Negro labor. He 
suggested a general agricultural labor 
clearing house to handle the labor 
supply. 
Hiring of Residents Urged 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, a 
member of the Committee, contended that 
the need for labor in California and 


|rates as shown below must be prepaid other parts of the country could be met 


by employment of residents of this coun- 
The Alabama Senator declared that 
outside laborers are “bought here be- 
cause they will do the work cheaper 
than the people of the United States.” 
Senators Gould (Rep.),. of Maine, and 
Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyoming, stated 
that there are types of labor in their 
States which “our people will not do,” 
and that it is essential to bring in out- 
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| these 
|against the public interest.” 


counsel on the Arniour petition. oy 
A summary of the Swift petition fol- 


The court is petitioned for certain 
modifications “of the original decree en- 
tered in the cause Feb. 27, 1920, “on 
account of conditions now existing and 
because of certain radical and revolu- 
tionary changes, which have occurred 
since its entry, in economic conditions, 
merchandising methods, statute law of 
the United States and the interpretations 
thereof, which make this decree unjust, 
unfair, inequitable and oppressive’ to 
defendants, unnecessary and 
As ‘to the marketing ~ 


changes’ in 


| methods since 1920, the petition alleges . 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
« April 3, 1930 


| that since that time there have been far- 


reaching changes in the methods of dis- 
tribution which have gained momentum 


| during the past 10 years and which are | 


| characterized chiefly by integratién, mass. 


10:30 a. m.—Representative Garber 
(Rep.), of Harrisonburg, Va., called to 
invite the President to attend the annual ' 
apple blossom festival to be held at Win- 
chester, Va., on or about Apr. 20. 

11 a. m—The President formally 
opened telephone communication between | 
North and South America when he con- 
versed over the telephone with the presi- 
dents of Chile and Uruguay. 

11:30 a. m.—Isaac F, Marcosson, spe 
cial writer for the Saturday Evening | 
Post, called. Subject of conterence ‘not 
announced. "i 

12:30 p. m—The Ecuadoran Minister, 
Senor Dr. Don Homero Viteri Lafonte, 
called to pay his respects. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, James C. Roop, called to dis-| 
cuss budget matters. 


Appointee to Tokyo 
Post Dies in Vienna 


President Had Chosen Mr. 
Washburn as Ambassador | 


President Hoover, it. was announced 
orally at the White House Apr. 3, had| 
selected Albert “H. "Washburn, former 
American Minister. to Austria, who died 
in Vienna Apr. 2, to. be United States 
Ambassador to Japan and the Japanese 
government had advised that his selection 
was agreeable to it. . 

He would have succeeded William R.| 
Castle Jr., who -has: been serving as 
Special Ambassador to Japan during the’ 
five-power naval conference in London.) 

Mr. Washburn, it was said, had re-| 
turned to Vienna to clear up some de- 
tails incident to his work as Minister to 
Austria following ‘a visit to the United 
States after Gilchrist B. Stockton had 
been appointed as his successor. 

In the death of Mr. Washburn, the 
American diplomatic service has lost one | 
of its most “conspicuously successful” 


09 
side labor or the work will not be done. 
Senator Kendrick said he. believed the 
problem could be solved by a seasonal | 
labor movement. 

Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, ex- 
pressed the belief that the problem 
generally throughout the courtry is “one | 
of’ finding employment for those unem- 
ployed rather than bringing in labor,” | 
The seasonal labor needs of Kansas in 
handling its grain crop have been met 
by labor headquarters in Kansas City, 
he said. ; | 
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| selling, diversification of products han- ~ 


dled, and the development of a brand | 
consciousness on the part of .the consum- 
ing public. 

This movement, it is aiieged, is illus- — 
trated not only by the oil industry, but 


| by specific examples in detail of chain 


drug stores, chain organizations handling — 
men’s and women’s clothing and furnish- 
ings, retail grocery chains, mail, order — 
houses and department stores and, it is 


| claimed, in addition to the trend toward 
|integration, mass selling, and ‘the de-— 


velopment of brands there has been @ 


| strong tendency to diversify the kinds 
| of products handled. sy 


It is declared: “That the revolutionary ~ 


| changes which have been taking place-are 


a healthy sign of competition; that they 
are in the public interest; and that the 
changes in the methods of distributing 
food are nothing more than part of a 
large movement. applying to- the distribu- 
tion of all standardized products; that 
the consent decree prohibits these defend- 
ants from participating in the new highly © 
competitive distribution movement, from 
integration in line with the: modern | 
trend, from developing brands in non- 


[Continued on Page 13,*Column 2.) 
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House Committee: Favors: 


Arlington Cemetery Plans ia 


A bill (H. R. 9843) to enable the See- 
retary of War to accomplish the con- ; 
struction of, approaches’ and surround- 
ings, together with the — necessary 
adjacent roadways, to the tomb of the + 
Unknown Soldier in Arlington National 
Cemetery, Virginia, was ordered favor- 
ably. reported by the House Committee 
on Military Affairs Apr. 3. The appro- 
priation for this work. had previously . 
been. authorized, and this ‘bill. merely 
gives the legislative authority. 


officers, the Acting Secretary of State," 
Joseph P. Cotton, said in a statement 
Apr. 2, the full text of which follows; 

[ note with deep regret the death of 


Albert Washburn, our. Minister in Vi- 


enna. I am informed that there is uni-~ 
versal grief in Vienna at the ending of 
the life of this great friend of Austria. 
For eight years he has been one of the 
most conspicuously successful of the 
American diplomatic officers in Europe. 
The service has lost one of its best 
men. He had recently been in Wash- © 
ington for conference with the Presi-+ + 
dent, and the Department feels his death’ 
as a personal loss. 


IN CANADA 


new adventure, and every eves 
ning, the rest, relaxation and 
delightfully informal luxury of 
Jasper Park Lodge with its 
congenial Main Lodge and 
fully-serviced log villas. For 
further information consult any 
Canadian National Office. 


Jasper Golf Week 
Sept. 13 to Sept. 20 


ailway System in 


ataNe. a 


43 east Fifth Sireat 





‘Federal Taxation | 


THE 


re to Assess | Sum of Mortgage Included in Invested 
re 10 3 Capital for Computing Profits Tax 


. of Formulas in Making 


Valuation for Purposes of 
Taxation Are Discounted 


In Opinion 


‘When a taxpayer shows that his prop- 
y is assessed at a higher percentage 
ts market value than other property 
; at the city he is entitled t« re- 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 


* The evidencé showed that the market 
value of the property was $400,000 and 
‘that it was the policy of the assessors 
to use 60 per cent of the market value, 
the court pointed out, refusing to dis- 
F an assessed valuaticn of $240,000 
i by the lower court. 
~ Scientific formulas and caiculations 
ave small value in fixing the value of 
- property for taxation, the court declared, 
" sing up the evidence of an ap- 
- Fal company which had calculated the 
ale by using a basic unit of gfound 
Et feet in depth by 1 foot in breath. 
“It would be we to learn that any 
' in the city had ever been ac- 
: Tealty bought and sold on such a basis,” 
‘the opinion said. 


_ fe Re: Asessment of Property of Har- 
LEIGH REALTY CoMPANY in the Third 
Ward of the City of Reading. 


. Appeal of the Crry oF READING. 
' - Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
No. 110. 


Appeal from order or decree of Court 
_ of Common Pleas of Berks County. 
Opinion of the Court 
‘ Mar. 17, 1930 ‘ 
; Scuarrer, J—In this proceeding the 
von gs Reading asks us to review. the 
Pe n of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Berks County determining the proper 
_ assessment of a certain piece of real 
estate. The city assessor assessed it at 
. $270,000 and this was approved by the 
board of revision and appeal. After 
, -hearing, the court reduced the assess- 
> ment to $240,000. 

-If fixing assessments were only a 
blem in mathematics or an exercise 
demonstrate a theory, it might be 

that the arguments of the representa- 
‘tives of the city could prevail, but the 
question is one of taxation and “Taxa- 
tion is a practical and not a scientific 
blem”: Phila. & Reading Coal & 
‘ Co. v. Northumberland County 
Commrs., 229 Pa. 460, 471; Com. v. 
Penna. R. R. Co., 297 Pa. 308, 315; 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. v. State of 
Minnesota, — U. S. — (IV U. S. Daily, 
8041), opinion handed down Jan. 6, 1930. 
“Scientific formulas, arithmetical de- 
-ductions and mental contemplations 
have small value in making assessments 
under our practical system of taxation”: 
Kemble’s Est., 280 Pa. 441, 445. 

We learn from the record that in mak- 
ing up its assessments .the city called 
to its aid an appraisal company, which 
made certain calculations in accordance 
‘with the formulas adopted by it. Each 
calculation was based on the value of a 
basic unit of ground 100 feet in depth 
by 1 foot in breadth: It would be sur- 
prising to learn that any ig tae! in the 
city had ever been actually bought and 
‘sold on such a basis. When the court 
reviewing the action of the taxing au- 
thorities came to formulate its judgment, 
it did so in the usual, customary and 

per way, from a consideration of evi- 
oss as to the actual value of the prop- 
erty, and applied to its conclusion of 
what the value was the percentage 
which the assessing officials had applied 


throughout the city—60 per cent of the! 
| accounts of the company was made by | 


value determined upon—and so having 
concluded that the fair market value of 
the property was $400,000, fixed the as- 
sessment at $240,000. 

Basis Must Be Uniform 


The contention of the city is that the 
property owner failed to show that the 
assessment as originally made exceeded 
the fair market value of its property 
or was not uniform with the assessments 
of other properties throughout the city. 


When a property owner shows, as was! 


shown here, that assessments throughout 
the taxing district were made upon the 
basis of 60 per cent of market value and 
_ what the market value of his property 
is, and that the assessment, if based on 
such value, exceeds the established per- 
centage, he has made out a case entitling 
him to relief. 

It is urged that as the lowest market 
value placed on the property by any wit- 
ness was $385,000, and as the assessment 
fixed by the city authorities was $270,000, 
the assessment did not exceed the value 
of the property and the owner, therefore, 
is not entitled to a reduction on that ac- 
count. This might be true if the problem 
should be considered piecemeal, but the 
court could not shut its eyes to the true 
situation, that actual market values were! 
not the determinant of the assessment, 
that but a percentage thereof was. It'| 
is argued that the property owner, 
by showing only the value of his 
Own property alone and applying the 
percentage to it, ignored the second test 

an assessment required by art. IX, 
sec. 1 of the constitution—uniformity— 
that as the assessor had fixed all values 
by his opinion of what the fair market 
value was, and as the assessment placed 
thereon was less than its actual value, 
and was uniform with that placed upon 
other properties, even if the market value 
is too high, it is altogether probable that 
it is too high as to other properties, and 
the effect of taking the assessor’s value 
figures as to the property of others, and 
not his figures as to the property in 
question, results in lack of uniformity; 
that the property owner should not be 

rmitted to dodge the test of uniformity 
accepting the assessor’s opinion as to 
market value of all other properties 
ughout the city and refuse to accept 
to the market value of the property 
in question. 
e Term Misconstrued 


llant totally misconceives the 
' meaning of uniformity. The term means 
all pro} of the same ‘nature must 
taxed alike. According to the stat- 
the subject matter of the tax is 
what the property would bring at a fair 
lic sale (actual value). 
the assessor, however, as to the 
~in question took another and 
unjt tified value. The requirement of 
oint out—does not protect an invalid 
ry because it is universal. 
- uniform to be It is not good 
imply because it is uniform. 
‘ urged that if the assessment does 


It is argued | 


nity—it is almost superfluous to} 


A tax must | 


Warrants Reduction Notes Covering Mortgage Were Debt of Individual, Court 


In Wyoming Explains 


Cheyenne, Wyo—Under the circum- 
stances of this case the amount of a mort- 
gage should not have been excluded from 
invested capital in computing the excess 
profits tax under the revenue act of 1917 
the District Court for the District of Wy- 

[seotte held. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Vs 
STAHLEY LAND = Livestock COMPANY, 
NC, 
District, Court, District of Wyoming. 
No. 1360. 

ALBERT D. WALTON and JouHN H. 
WHEELER for plaintiff; P. W. SPAULD- 
ING for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Mar, 21, 1930 

KENNEDY, District Judge.—This is an 
action at law instituted by the plaintiff 
to recover of the defendant income and 
excess profit taxes assessed for the year 
1917. The case was tried to the court 
and submitted upon oral arguments and 
briefs, a jury having been waived in 
writing. 

There seems to be little dispute as to 
the facts in the case. During the year 
1916 an@ prior ‘thereto, two brothers, 
Charles and John Stahley, were copart- 
ners engaged-in the sheep business in 
the western part of this State. It seems 
that they ran in the neighborhood of 
some 8,000 sheep and that they owned 
certain real estate and other ranch prop- 
erty common to such enterprises. In 
April of 1916, Charles Stahley entered 
into an agreement with Joseph and 
Charles Lee to sell to them his un- 
divided one-half interest in the copartner- 
ship for a-consideration of $75,000, $10,- 
000 of which was to be paid in cash 
during the year 1916 and the balance of 
$65,000 was to be paid thereafter in 
accordance with the terms of certain 
notes executed by the purchasers of the 
aout and falling due at stated inter- 
vals. 

Upon the consummation of this agree- 
ment, John.Stahley and the Lee brothers 

roposed to carry on the ranch business. 

n September, 1916, John Stahley and 

the Lee brothers incorporated their busi- 

ness as the Stahley Land and Livestock 

Company, which is the defendant herein. 


Corporation Executed 
Mortgage for Half Interest 


After the incorporation, both John and 
Charles Stahley, together with their 


the copartners. Following this, 


erty to Charles Stahley, purporting to 
secure the notes theretofore executed by 
the Lee brothers to him in consideration 
of ‘the purchase price; of his interest in 
the copartnership property of John and 
Charles Stahley. 

This entire deal took place and was 





consummated through a series of trans- | property borrowed, and means, subject to the 


actions - during the year 1916, and 


throughout the year 1917 the corporation | 


was apparently in full possession, con- 
trol and management of the'entire prop- 
erty theretofore ‘operated by the co- 
partnership of-John and Charles Stahley. 
Prior to Apr. 1, 1918, the copartnership 
made its income and excess profit tax 
| return to the Government, in which it 
made its computations accordingly, re- 
sulting in a tax being determined and 
paid in the sum of $4,731.97. 

An investigation of the books and 


authorized officials of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and a report thereon 


|of $183,662.72, 
| however, 
sented by the sum of $65,000 which was 
the face of the mortgage given by the 
corporation to secure the Lee notes, and 
$18,000 which it was claimed had been 
paid out as a dividend on Nov. 1, 1916. 
By -this computation, which was appar- 
ently approved by the Commissioner, the 


from which amount, 


not exceed the actual value of the prop- 
erty as fixed by the court below from 


sides, the property owner should then be 





district, and, after the city’s experts have 
testified as to their opinion of the actual 
value of the properties selected by the 
property owner, and other properties 
which the city may select, and the as- 


sessments of these additional properties | 
have been offered in evidence, then, and | 


then only, will the court be in position 
to compute the ratio of assessed to ac- 
tual value applicable generally through- 
out the district and to apply this ratio 
|to the property in question. 

Lower Court Affirmed 


If this procedure were to be adopted, 
each property owner appealing would 
have to revalue every other property in 
the district. To put upon a property 
owner challenging an assessment such 
a burdensome and expensive method ff 
asserting his rights would amount to‘a 
denial of justice. 

The argument of appellant which we 
have outlined apparently proceeds upon 
the assumption that tax assessments are 
a matter of formula, but they are not, 
they are a matter of judgment in each 
individual case. “Common sense and 
practical everyday business experience 
are the best guides for those intrusted 
with the administration of tax laws”: 
Phila. & Reading Coal & Iron Co. v. 
| Northumberland County Commrs., 229 
Pa. 460, 471. We agree with the state- 
ment of the learned judge of the court 
below who heard the case that if the 
method for which the city contends 
should be followed, it “would multiply 
the issues and avrment the evidence for 
and against the appeal to an unwieldly 
and discordant bulk.” 

The city also says that the assessor 
took 60 per cent of what in his opinion 
jwas the value of the property, not 60 
per cent of its actual value. As all 
values of real estate are a matter of 
opinion, the two things in the mind of 
the assessor were the same. 

Complaints are made as to alleged er* 
rors in receiving testimony on the hear- 





merit in any of them. 
The order of the court below is af- 
firmed at appellant’s cost. 





wives, executed to the company deeds of | 
the property formerly owned by the} 
Stahley brothers in copartnership, that | 
portion which was real estate having ap-! 
parently stood in the individual names = | 
the | 
corporation executed a mortgage cover-| 


ing an undivided one-half of all its prop- lin this title, the term “invested capital” for 


| any year means the average invested capital 


claimed a certain invested capital and | 


was deducted $83,000 repre-| 


ee ae | 


the testimony of the experts on both| 


required to produce testimony as to the| 
value of other properties.throughout the | 





invested capital was reduced to the sum 
of $100,662.72. . 

Upon the basis of this computation the 
defendant company was accordingly as- 
sessed for additional taxes for the year 
1917, in the sum of $3,119.68, Thereafter 
a@ correction was made by: the Bureau, 
upon what theory the evidence does not 
disclose, by which the defendant com- 
pany was credited with the sum of $1,- 
681,06, reducing the amount of the tax 
claimed to the sum of $1,438.62, the 


‘|amount for the recovery of which this 


suit is brought. : 

Upon the final hearing the plaintiff in- 
troduced evidence of the assessment 
made by the Commissioner and the de- 
mand for payment of the taxes thereby 
shown to be due and rested ‘its case. 
Thereupon the defendant moved for a 
dismissal upon the ground that the plain- 
tiff had not sustaimed the burden of proof 
resting upon it under its petition. In- 
stead of spending the time then in the 
midst of the trial to determine the point, 
the court decided to hear all the evidence 
in the case and take all matters under ad- 


| visement, including the motion to dis- 


miss, the same to be granted independ- 
ent of the offering of testimony on the 
part of defendant should the point urged 
by defendant be well taken. 

I am inclined to the view that the 
plaintiff should prevail in its theory, 
that after plaintiff had shown the assess- 
ment as havine been made in regular 


|form, the burden then rested upon the 


defendant to show its illegality. While 
there are many cases upon this point, in 
the more recent one of Reinecke v. Spald- 
ing, 280 U. S. 227, the court at pages 
222 and 233 uses the following language: 

“It was necessary for the taxpayer 
to show the illegality of the exactions. 
‘The burden of establishing that fact 
rested upon it, in order to show that it 
was entitled to the deduction which the 
Commissioner had disallowed, and that 
the additional tax was to that extent 
illegally assessed.’ Botany Mills v. 
United States, 278 U. S. 282, 289, 290; 
United. States v. Anderson, 269 U. S. 
422, 448. The real point is whether re- 
spondent established her claim for re- 
fund by adequate evidence.” 


Defendant’s Evidence 
Must Be Considered 4 


This leads me to the conclusion that 
the evidence tendered by the defendant 
must be considered in ascertaining 
whether or not the burden resting upon 
it has been discharged under the rule. 

It seems to be agreed that the deter- 
mination of the legality of the major 
portion of the tax sued for concerns the 
$65,000 mortgage under an interpreta- 
tion of section 207 of the revenue act of 
1917, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 207, Revenue Act of 1917: That as used 


for the year, as defined and limited in this 
title, averaged monthly. _ 

As used in this title “invested eapital” does 
not include stocks, bonds (other than obliga- 
tions of the United States), or other assets, 
the income from which is not subject to the 
tax imposed by this title nor money or other 


above limitations: (a) In the case of a cor- 
poration or raeae: (1) Actual cash 
paid in; (2) the actual cash value of tangible 
property paid in other than cash, for stocks 
or shares in such corporation or partnership, 
at the time of such payment (but in case 
such tangible property was paid in prior to 
Jan. 1, 1914, the actual cash value of such 
property as of Jan. 1, 1914, but in no case to 
exceed the par value of the original stock or 
shares specifically issued therefor), and (3) 
paid in or earned surplus and undivided prof- 
its used or employed in the business, * * * 


| Acts of Prior Year 


Constitute One Transaction 
As it appears to me, the evidence tends 


r J | to show that the series of acts which took 
| was made fixing as the invested cap-| 


ital of said corporation a total sum| 


place in 1916 really represents one com- 
on transaction. An undivided one- 
alf in the copartnership property was 
prsehaned from Charles Stahley by the 
ee brothers for a consideration of $75,- 
000, for $65,000 of which they executed 
their individual and personal notes. 
This property so purchased thereafter 
went into the corporation and was used, 
owned, possessed and controlled by it. 
The real point in controversy arises by 
the divergent views in regard to the 
status of the $65,000 mortgage. 
_ Counsel for the plaintiff contend that 
it comes within the statute above 
quoted, in that it represents money or 
property borrowed and must be excluded 
from the classification of invested cap- 
ital; while counsel for defendant. main- 
tain that inasmuch as the property was 
actually turned in and used by the cor- 
poration and the mortgage simply given 
as collateral security to the notes of 
others, the amount should not be ex- 
cluded from the classification of invested 
capital. 

In its true sense an ordinary mort- 
gage is not a debt but is security for a 
debt. The debt in this case as: repre- 
sented by the notes was the debt of the 
Lee brothers and not of the corporation 
and the corporation in no sense assumed 
the obligation or agreed to pay it, but 
only purported to mortgage a portion of 
its property to secure the payment. As 
to whether or not the corporation could 
legally so mortgage its property to se- 
cure debts of some of its stockholders, is 
a question into which we need not in- 
quire in this case, but we must deter- 
mine the point upon the question of fact, 
of whether or not the corporation did 
actually owe the debt so as to bring it 
within. the classification of borrowed 
money under the statute. 


Set-up Is Compared 
To Loan From Bank 


It is entirely conceivable that the cor- 
poration may never have intended to 
become responsible for the: debt itself, 
except. collaterally, and under such cir- 
cumstances it would be scarcely fair to 
say that it was the debt of the corpora- 
tion nevertheless and despite the fact 
that the transaction on ifs face shows 
to the contrary. In .the event a forced 
collection of the notes became necessary, 
as the situation existed, it would seem 
apparent that any remedy against the 
company could not be resorted to until 
the ordinary remedies to effect the col- 
lection of the notes against the makers 
had been exhausted. 

I am unable to see that the set-up of 
facts in this case presents a situation 
different so far as its legal effect is 
concerned, than would have ‘been pre- 
sented had the Lee brothers gone to a 


ing and as to its sufficiency; there is no| bank, borrowed $65,000, paid the same 


to Charles Stahley for his interest in 
his property and then turned the same 
over to the corporation, 


Taxable Interest 





| 
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Uniform Assessments 


SSS 


Index and Digest | 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


Deductions—Ex 
Ofhes 
incurred by a taxpayer 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


penses—O. D. 1930—1921 Act— 
ce Decision 1030 (C. B. 5, 120), in so far as it holds that expenses 
cident to the entertainment of employes by means 


of picnics or dances are not deductible, is revoked, in view of the Commis- 
sionet’s acquiescence in the decision of the Board of Tax Appeals in the 
case of Popular Dry Goods Go. v. Commissioner (6 B. T. A.f 78, C. B. VII-1, 
25) and his acquiescence in the decision of the Board in the cases of H. H. 
Bowman v. Commissioner and J. William Bowman v. Commissioner-(16 B. T. 


A., 1157)—Bur. Int. Rev, 


(Full text I. T. 2529.) 


Excess Profits Tax—Invested Capital—Mortgages—1917 Act— 

One partner entered into an agreement to sell individuals his one-half 
interest in the partnership and took the individuals’ notes; the individuals 
then incorporated and upon conveyance of the property to the corporation, 


the: corporation execute 


a rhortgage thereon as security for the notes; 


held that the notes were a debt of the individuals and not of the corpo- 
ration, accordingly the amount of the mortgage should not have been ex- 
cluded from invested capital—U. S..v. Stahley Land and Livestock Co. 
(Dist. Ct. Wyo.) —V_U. S. Daily, 368, Apr. 4, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue asa precedent in the 
dispasition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of * 


Internal Revenue. 


State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Missouri—Income Tax—Dividends or Interest Received by Individual From 


Building and Loan Association— 


Dividends or interést received by an individual from a building and loan 
agsociation are subject to the Missouri State income tax; method of com- 
puting tax stated when certificate was acquired prior to Jan. 1, 1917.— 
Ruling by L. D. Thompson, State Auditor, Missouri—V U. S. Daily, 368, 


Apr. 4, 1930. 


Pennsylvania—Property Taxes—Real 
Market Value— 


Property—Valuation—Percentage of 


When the taxpayer shows that assessments throughout the taxing district 
are made upon a basis of 60 per cent of market value and that his property 
was assessed at a higher percentage of such value, he is entitled to relief.— 


In re Harleigh Realty Company. 
4, 1930, 


Pennsylvania—Property Taxes—Real 
Proof that the market value of pro 


sufficient to support the assessment w 
not the determinant of the assessment, but a 
re Harleigh Realty Company. (Pa. Sup. Ct.)— 


1930. 


Pennsylvania—Property Taxes—Real 
mulas— 


(Pa. Sup. Ct.j—V U. S. Daily, 368, Apr. 


Property—Valuation—Evidence— 

y exceeded its assessed value is not 

en the actual market values were 

ercentage thereof was.—In 
U. S. Daily, 368, Apr. 4, \ 


Property—Valuation—Use of For- 


Scientific formulas, arithmetical deductions and mental calculations have 
small value in making assessments of real property; such assessments are 
a matter of judgment in each individual case; accordingly when the evidence 
showed that the fair market value.of the property was $400,000 and that 
the assessing officials had applied 60 per cent of the market value throughout 


the city, an assessment of 


240,000 fixed by the lower court will not be dis- 


turbed because of evidence by an appraisal company which calculated the. 
valuation by using a formula based on the value of a basic unit of ground 100 


feet in depth by one foot in breadth.—In re Harleigh Realty Company. 


(Pa. 


Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 368, Apr. 4, 1930. 


Measures Affecting Taxation | 
Are Adopted in Kentucky 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Apr. 3. 

Governor Flem D. Sampson has ap- 
proved the following bills: f 

H. 392. To provide for the regulation 
of employment agencies and fixing a fee 
of $25 to be paid to the department of 
labor for each agency operating in the 
State. 

H. 503. To require that wholesale deal- 
ers in gasoline shall pay the 5 cent 
gas tax when such gas is shipped into the 
State and not when it is shipped out as 
heretofore. 

H. 605. To give thé city councils of 
cities of the sixth class the right to ex- 
empt from taxation for five years, manu- 
facturing establishments. 

The following tax bills have also be- 
come laws: 

H. 8. To refund owners of motor. ve- 
hicles a part of their license fee in case 
of theft, accident or fire to the automo- 
bile. Passed over governor’s veto. 

H. 10. To provide for a reduction of 
automobile license fees. Became a law 
without approval of the governor. 

H. 111. Sales tax on retail merchants 
(V U.S. Daily 194). 

The governor has vetoed: 

S. 73. To regulate the licensing of 
motor driver and providing penalties for 
violation. 

H. 304. To regulate the sale or offer- 
ing of agricultural seeds, provide for 
their inspection, and providing for a 
board to carry out the provisions of 
the act. 

H. R. 81. To provide for a committee 
of six composed of members of the gen- 
eral assembly, to study the present laws 
and needs relating to public utilities. 


Nursery Stock Classed 
For Tax in Minnesota 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Apr. 3. 
For the purposes of taxation, nursery 
stock is classed as personal property, 
whether growing or otherwise, the Min- 
nesota tax commission advised Mar, 31 
in reply to an inquiry. Nursery stock 
consists of trees, shrubs and ‘plants 
grown for sale, which can be removed 


from the ground and not only such stock | 


stored in a warehouse, the letter signed 
by N. A. Nelson, secretary of the com- 
mission, points out. 


——L—L—xK$£[_[_ — —_—_————— ay 


situation I think that the property so 
purchased and turned over to the cor- 
poration would be rightly considered as 
invested capital. The mere fact that the 
Lees virtually borrowed the money from 
Stahley does not in my opinion alter 
the legal status of the transaction for 
the purposes of considering income tax. 

As to whether or not the notes were 
afterward paid or unpaid is not material, 
as the taxable status of the property 
for income tax purposes is determinable 
as of Dec, 31, 1917. This brings me 
to the conclusion that the $65,000 was 
improperly deducted from the invested 
capital of the defendant. , 

As to the matter of the dividend al- 
leged to have been paid on Nov. 1, 1916, 
it seems to me that the defendant has 
not met the burden cast upon it by 
showing that this amount was im- 
properly deducted from the capital in- 
vestment account. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that the 
item of $65,000 should be added to the 
invested capital account allowed by the 
Commissioner in his computation at 
$100,662.72, thereby fixing the invested 
capital for the purposes of computing 
the income and excess profit taxes at 
$165,662.72. 

A’ computation may be submitted 
upon this basis by collaboration of 
counsel and for the resulting amount 
the plaintiff will be given + Lontoh 
with interest, reserving to each party its 


In the latter] proper exceptions. 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Apr. 3 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles and 
will be printed in full text in this 
or subsequent issues. Subscribers 
who are interested in any decision 
not so designated should write to the 
Inquiry Division, The United States 
Daily. 

*The Sumitemo Bank, Ltd. Docket No. 

18599, 


Income *of Foreign Corporations. © 
The petitioner, a Japanese banking 
institution with its principal office in 
Japan, maintained an agency in 
New York during the year 1919, 
where it kept on deposit a supply 
of capital. At its Japanese offices it 
contracted with its customers for the 
extension of credit, either under the 
form of letters of credit or under 
authorization by letter or cable, by 
means of which its Japanese cus- 
tomers. purchased goods in the 
United States. The resident sellers, 
acting upon the letters of credit or 
other authorization, drew drafts 
against the Japanese buyers. The 
New York agency cashed or pur- 
chased these drafts. The New York 
agency also, upon its own initiative, 
purchased drafts drawn by residents 
of the United States against Japa- 
nese buyers of* merchandise. All 
these drafts were forwarded to the 
main office of the petitioner in 
Japan where they were collected to- 
gether with interest or other form 
of compensation for the credit ex- 
tended. Held, that the interest or 
other form of compensation so col- 
lected in Japan, was not income from 
sources within the United States. 


J. W. Vaughan, Docket No. 21782. 


Accounting. Calendar or Figcal 
Year Basis. Petitioner was a mem- 
ber of a partnership which regu- 
larly filed returns of income.as for 
a calendar year but in each instance 
computed such income over a period 
ending subsequent to the calendar 
year, closing its books for the com- 
putation of income sometimes on one 
date and sometimes another. Peti- 
tioner, making his return on the 
basis of a calendar year, regularly 
included his proportionate share of 
the-partnership earnings as, reported 
by the partnership for such'calendar 
year. Held, that the ae in- 
come for 1920 should be computed on 
the basis of a calepdar year and 
that petitioner’s income ‘for that pe- 
riod should be cémputed' by inclusion 
of his proportionate share of the 
partnership income as so @etermined. 


Northrop Hardware Co. Docket No 
34482. 

Debts neither ascertained to be 
worthless nor charged off within the 
taxable year are not legal deduc- 
tions from gross income. 


Georgia Considers Aiding 
Aviation Interests by Law 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Apr. 3. 
Exemption of aviation interests from 
payment of .the State tax on “gasoline 
is being. urged on Governor L. G. Hard- 
man as worthy of consideration bythe 
Georgia Legislature, according to a state- 
ment by the governor Mar. 31. Several 
communications have been received re- 
cently from aviation and fuel-oil ‘distrib- 
uting enterprises on the subject. In re- 
ply the governor has stated that due con- 
sideration will be given to the matter 
when the legislature meets in 1931, he 
announced orally. No promises were 
made by the governor as to his recom- 

mendations, it was explained, 
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State Taxation 
Profit From Building and Loan Firms 


Held to Be Subject 


/ 


to State Income Tax 


Method of Computation Under Missouri Statute Is Ex- 
plained in Ruling Made by Auditor 


Dividends \or interest received by an 
individual from a_ building and loan 
association are subject to the Missouri 
State income tax, State Auditor L. D. 
Thompson has ruled, explaining the 
method of computing the tax when the 
certificate was acquired prior to Jan. 
1, 1917. 


RULING BY STATE AUDITOR, MISSOURI. 
Mar. 8, 1930 . 


The question has often been asked as 
to whether or not dividends or interest 
received by an individual from a build- 
ing and loan association are subject to 
tax under the Missouri State income 
tax. 


Probably the dubious status of the 
taxability of these items has come about 
from the two following facts: 

Generally, a building and loan associa- 
tion has been exempt from Federal and 
State taxation since the inception of 
either law. However, the question as to 
whether or not certain of these associa- 
tions are totally exempt from income tax 
has nof yet been definitely settled. How- 
ever, I hold that all Missouri building 


jand loan associations are exempt from 


State income tax for the reason that 
every one of the 237 Missouri building 
and loan associations are mutual asso- 
ciations; but under the Missouri income 
tax law dividends or interest received by. 
an individual from a building and loan 
association are taxable. 


No Exemptions 
Under State Law 


Under the Federal income tax laws, an 
exemption of $300 is allowed from divi- 
dends or interest received from such as- 
sociations. The Missouri income tax law 
does not allow this or any other exemp- 
tion. r e 

Upon the two above exemptions, in- 
dividuals seem to have developed the 
idea that all interest or dividends re- 
ceived by an individual from a building 
and loan association are exempt from 
taxation. 


While the Federal statutes and regu- 
lations provide an exemption of $300 
on dividends or interest received by an 
individual from such association, it does 
not follow that all such income is ex- 
empt. The exemption is a specific ex; 
emption created by Federal statute. 

Neither the State statutes nor regu- 
lations created and* promulgated under 
our State income tax laws provide for 
@ specific exemption, nor does such law 
or regulation give authority to exempt 
such income. Therefore, all such divi- 
dends and interest become taxable in- 
come in the hands of the recipient and are 
subject to Statg income tax. 

There is some discussion as to what 
are dividends and what is interest. 

Generally, a building and loan associ- 
ation operates under two issues of stock; 


one of which is issued to the owners! 


and carries a definite rate of interest, 
the other issue being issued to the bor- 
rower. The stoek issued to the_bor- 
rower is in turn converted into certifi- 
cates, 

A good explanation to .the writer’s 
view is generously and clearly portrayed 
in the following article written by Dale 
H. Flagg, general counsel, in the service 
of the See eeneiate has to do with 
other States principally. However, any 
Missouri association not operating on an 
entirely mutual plan subjects itself to 
the Missouri income tax. 


Discussion Distinguishes . 
Interest and Dividends 


“The test laid down by the United 
States Supreme Court in United States 
v. The Cambridge Loan and Building Co. 
(278 U..S. 55), which governs exemption 
of building and loan associations under 
the various revenue acts, creates some 
troublesome administrative and legal 
questions. Beginning with the revenue 
act of 1921, exemption is conditioned 
upon ‘substantially all the business’ be- 
ing ‘confined to making loans to mem- 
bers.’ The cited case in effect held that 
borrowers who owned any stock in an 
association were ‘members’ ‘for the pur- 
pose of determining whether loans were 
made to members. 

“The simple definition of membership 
is often difficult to apply, due to the 
loose practice prevalent among such as- 
sociations in failing to distinguish 
clearly between members or stockholders 
(terms applied synonymously to partici- 
pants in incorporated associations), and 
creditors. Probably the stability of the 
associations as a class has tended to 
erase the distinguishing features that 
evidence these fundamentally different 
relationships. Investors have become 
careless about having the relationship 
clearly defined by the certificate or con- 
tract between the association and them- 
selves. 

“However, much the differences be- 
tween the member and the creditor have 
been slurred by loose practice, they are of 
primary importance. The investor can 
not be both a lender’ and a participant in 
th» business. The former is entitled to 
interest and principal without regard to 
profits. The latter is wholly dependent 
on the success of the enterprise. The two 
represent different, and usually conflict- 
ing, interest. 

“Generally speaking there are two dif- 
ferent types of certificates issued by 
building companies or associations. One 
type, known as ‘investment certificates,’ 
indicates a loan to the association. The 
| other, called ‘stock (or membership) cer- 
tificates,’ are issued to the participating 
member. Some certificates clearly indi- 
cate whith type they/are. Others, pur- 
porting to be stock, speak in terms of 
‘principal’ and ‘interest’ or vice versa. 
Still others speak of interest and ‘divi- 
dends’ interchangeably, or of an ‘inter- 
est dividend.’ Again, limitations as to 
sharing in profits are confusing when 
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Officials of North Carolina 
Speak Before Association 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Apr. 3. 
Governor Gardner and State Tax Com- 
missioner Maxwell spoke at the meetings 
£ the recently formed North Carolina 
‘ax Relief Association.. The association 
favors the State taking over the sup- 
port of public schools, as well as public 
roads and bridges, it was explained. 
Governor Gardner cited figures on State 
administration, and explained the econ- 
omy methods it had been necessary for 

him to inaugurate, ; 
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their import conflicts with the. fact of 
cther terms of the instrument. 

“This confusion is aggravated by the 
indiscriminate use of the pass book to 
evidence both stock holdings and loans, 
where both installment .‘investment’ and 
‘stock’ certificates are.issued. The gen- 
éral confusion is aptly illustrated by the 

ct of one association, which, without the 
knowledge of its pass-book holders, had 
criginally filled out supporting stock cer- 
tificates to comnly with the State law, 
cancelled such certificates without con- 
sulting the holders, and filled out invest- 
ment certificates instead. 


“Whether a given certificate evidences a 
loan or membership depends upon the cir- 
cumstances of its issue, calling a certifi- 
cate a ‘stock’ or ‘investment’ certificate is 
not conclusive as to its true character. 
Similarly the use of particular terms, such 
as ‘interest’ or ‘dividends’ are indicative, 
but the misuse of such words can not serve 
to alter the intrinsic nature of an in 
strument. For example a stipulation > 
pay interest in a stock certificate is in- 
sufficient of itself to make the holder a 
creditor, the agreement to pay interest 
being valid only as an agreement to pay 
dividends. 

“The interchangeable use of ‘interest’ 
and ‘dividends’ shows only a misuse of 
one or the other, while an ‘interest divi- 
dend’ is a meaningless anomaly. , 

“Any conffict in the terminology of the 
certificates indicates the necessity of 
careful search of sources outside the in- 
strument to determine its nature.” 


Method of Computing 
Tax Is Explained 


There is more discussion on the afore- 
mentioned subject, but the above discus- 
sion is given only with a view to dis- 
criminate between dividends and interest. 
Also for the purpose of showing the 
status of whether certain companies are 
solely mutual benefit companies or those 
that may not be such a mutual benefit 
company and subject to tax: on their 
earnings. 

It seems-clear that whether we call 
the income received by an individual from 
a building and loan association, a divi- 
dend, or interest or ordinary income, it 
is all taxable in the hands of such indi- 
vidual when received by the shareholder 
or individual. 

Interest, or dividends are generally 
credited by the building and loan associa- 
tion to the account of the stockholder 
or the certificate-holder. 

Sometimes these credits to such stock- 
holders or certificate holders are distrib- 
uted annually. If such distribution is 
made annually the income should. be re- 
ported and taxed annually. 

In most cases the credits are made to 
the account and never distributed until 
the maturity date of the certificate. In 
these cases there would be no taxpb 
income until such certificate matured atid 
at such time it would then be necessary. 
to determine the taxable income. 

In order to determine this taxable in- 
come’ it would be necessary ‘to pursue 
either of the following methods: 

Since our basic date for the State in- 
come tax law is Jan. 1, 1917, a taxpayer 
must be given credit for the accrued 
profit to that date. 4 

(1) Building and Loan Associatio 
should report on such form as may be 
prescribed by the State auditor. 

The principal sum of the certificate, 
the amount credited to the certificate- 
holder’s account from Jan. 1, 1917, to 
maturity date. 

(2) Or, to report the principal sum 
of the certificates, date of issuance, date 
of maturity, and the total matured value 
of the certificate. In this case -we would 
then allocate so much of the interest, 
dividends or profits, representing accrual 
prior to Jan. 1, 1917, as represented by 
the time determined from date of issu- 
ance of the certificate and Jan. 1, 1917, 
for example: 

“A” takes out a certificate in 1910 in 
the principal sum of $4,000 to mature in 
1930. The building and loan association 
reports that the principal is $5,000 and 
the total matured value of the certificate 
$6,400. From 1910 to 1917 we would al- 
locate 7/20 of $1,400 or $490 as having 
accrued prior to Jan. 1, 1917, and exempt 
from taxation. The net taxable income 
therefore would be the difference between 
$1,400 and $490 or $910. 

The ordinary investor subscribes for 
a 10-year certificate. ; 

At the end of 10. years »he withdraws 
$1,000 in cash, his deposits with the com- 
pany amounts to approximately $650, 
his profits are about.$350. Only the earn- 
ings, $350, is taxable. 

Interest or dividends received annual! 
cn paid-up certificates are also taxab\ 
annually: 

- Regardless of whether such amounts 
are termed dividends, interest or profit, 
same are subject to tax. 
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FLY 
By the 
PATH of the EAGLE 


To Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and the West 


AVE hours of discomfort and loss 

of time by flying. Nothing could be 
more convenient. Call National 2331 
and make reservations. Our auto- 
mohile will meet you at your hotel 
and in fifteen minutes you and your 
hand Auggage will be on board our 
speedy and comfortable plane for the 
most beautiful flight in America, Con- 
nections at Cleveland for Detroit, 
Chicago and the West. 


Schedule and Rates 
Leave Washington 12:30 P. M. 


Arrive Pittsburgh 2:30 P, M. $27 
Arrive Cleveland 4:00 P. M. $45 


More than 1,500,000 miles flown 
with air mail and passengers 
withodt loss of a single letter or 
slightest injury to any passenger. 


Clifford Ball, Inc.’ 


Washington National 2381 
Pittsburgh McKeesport 7111; 
Cleveland ...,. eavaae Clearwater 118 W 
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Movement to Postpone Immigration : 


Restrictions on Mexico Said to Exist| (Qf Farms Maintained 
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AvTHorizep Starements OnLy Are Presented Herein, Bene 


Food 


Prior Registration 
Bars Trade Mark 


For Food Products 


Nature of Proceeding Is Held 
Not to Permit Claim 
Based on Illegality of Op- 
poser’s Label 


The Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents has upheld the decision of the 
examiner of interferences of the Patent 
Office. in sustaining the opposition to 
registration of a mark consisting of a 
red seal bearing the words “Certified” 
and “Foods: of Quality,” the words be- 
ing disclaimed in view of the opposer’s 
registered mark “Certified.” 

This ruling was made despite the 
alleged prior registration of the mark to 
others and the alleged illegality of the 
opposer’s mark. The legality of the 
opposer’s mark may not be considered 
in an opposition proceeding, it was ruled. 


/ 


AusTIN NicHoLts & Co., INC., 
Vv. 

ABRAHAM KRASNE. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 9394 to registration of 
trade mark for foods, application filed 
Aug, 23, 1928, Serial No. 271443. 
CarL EHLERMANN and Pavut KOLISCH, 
for Austin Nichols & Co., Inc.; MUNN 
& Company, for Abraham Krasne. 


Pusiisnep Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, APRIL 4, 1930 


Immigration 


i 


Nation’s Immigration 


An effort to delay imposition of immi- 
gration quotas on Mexico and other 
Latin American countries’ will be made 
through requests for investigation by a 
eommission of the need for farm labor 
in the United States, Representative Box 
(Dem.), of Jacksonville, Tex., a member 
of the Hcuse Committee on Immigration, 
stated Apr. 2 in a letter to all Members 
of the House and Senate. 

Mr. Box said representatives of inter- 
ests which attempted to obtain repeal of 
the literacy, contract labor, head tax, and 
other restrictions on immigration are ex- 
pected to appear before congressional 
committees to request the investigation, ! 
|which might defer action in the House | 
‘and Senate on quota bills reported favor- 
ably by Committees. The letter follows 
‘in full text: 

I beg to call your attention to the 
fact that after much consideration of 
all the elements involved, both the Sen- 
ate and House Committees having juris- 
diction of immigration legislation have 
recently reported measures applying the 
quota restrictions to immigration from 
Mexico and other Latin American coun- 
tries, while the House bill proposes a 
liberal quota for Canada. 

The House Committee has held ex- 
| tensive hearings on this subject at sev- 
ieral times, beginning in 1920 with the 
, efforts of peon labor importers to have 
the literacy test, the head tax and the 
contract labor provisions suspended or 
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Commissioner’s Opinion 
Mar. 24, 1930 


Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
applicant, Abraham Krasne, appeals 
from the decision of the examiner of in- 
terferences sustaining the opposition of 
Austin Nichols & Co., Incorporated, to 
the registration of the applicant’s mark 
for food products, said mark consisting 
of a red seal with the word “Certified” 
across the same and the words “Foods 
of Quality”. within the seal, the words 
“Certified” and “Foods of Quality” be- 
ing disclaimed; also from the holding of 
the examiner that the applicant’s mark 
is unregistrable in view of registration 
No. 140490 of Mar. 15, 1921. 

The applicant claims the use of his 
mark as appropriated to a large variety 
of food products, including flour, coffee, 
cocoa, and many canned fruits and vege- 
tables. 

The opposer, in support of its opposi- 
tion, claims to be the owner of registra- 
tion No. 199761, registered June 16, 1925, 
of the trade mark “Certified” for mayon- 
naise, olive mayonnaise, catchup and chili 
sauce. 

The applicant contends that the op- 
poser’s registration is illegal as descrip- 
tive of the goods; also that the mark 
had been previously registered by others, 
as evidenced by a large number of reg- 
istrations listed ‘in the applicant’s an- 
swer to. the notice of opposition. 


repealed. 

Oft repeated and ample hearings have 
been granted those who want cheap and 
|abundant peon labor imported. Several 
volumes of the hearings of the House 
Committee and a considerable amount of 


Bill to Control Trade 
In Foods Is Favored 


Measure Affecting Com- 
| mission Merchants 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

| them. 


miles apart. In such circumstances liti- 
gation is expensive. ; 


|interstate commerce transactions 


commission merchants, | dealers, 
brokers as provided in this bill will pro- 


of which so much complaint is heard. 
“The bill requires licensing of: 


in receiving in interstate or foreign 





, One Question Presented 


The sole question presented for con- 
sideration. and. decision is whether the 
applicant is entitled to the registration 
for which he has made application. The 
legality of the opposer’s mark may not 
be. considered in this proceeding. «The 
presumption is that said mark is legai 
until it shall have been otherwise de- 
elared in a proper proceeding and by a 
tribunal of competent jurisdiction. 


The ¢ontention of the applicant. that, 
as the opposer’s registration is illegal, 
the opposer can suffer'no damage by the 
registration of the applicant’s mark, is 
not supported by the trade mark act of 
Feb. 20; 1905, section. 6, which provides 
that: 

Any person who believes he would be 
damaged by the registration of a mark may 
oppose the same by filing notice of opposi- 
tion, stating the grounds therefpr, in the 
Patent Office * * *. 

The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, in The Touraine Company 
v. F. B. Washburn & Co., 309 O. G. 676; 
52 App. D. C, 356, in interpreting the 
above act, said: 

Of course a trade mark use of a mark is 
not necessary in a proceeding of this kind. 
If the opposer can show in any way that 
he would probably be damaged by its regis- 
tration to the applicant he may do so. The 
trade mark statute, section 6, 33 Stat., 
726, is our chart. There is nothing in it 
which says that a person must own a trade 
mark, registered or not, before he can op- 
pose the registration of the mark to an- 
other person. All that the statute requires 
of him, according to our interprétation, is 
to prove facts which-if true would tend 
to show that he would probably be damaged 
by the registration. (Skene v. Marinello 
Co., 286 O. G. 203; 1921 C. D. 164; 270 Fed. 
Rep. 701; MclIlhenny Co. v. Trappey, 297 0. 
G, 800; 1922 C. D. 84; 277 Fed. Rep. 615.) 


Examiner Affirmed 


“As the opposer had used the mark 
“Certified” on goods of like descriptive 
properties to those of the applicant, the 
opposer would, it is believed, be dam- 
aged by the registration of the appli- 
cant’s mark, the word “Certified” con- 


sential part of the applicant’s mark as 
it is displayed by the applicant (Carmel 
Wine Co. v. California Winery, 1912 C. 
D. 428; 38 App. D. C..1). The fact that 
the applicant has disclaimed the word 
“Certified” does not change the situa- 
tion’ (Fishbeck Soap Co, v. Kleeno Manu- 
facturing Co., 216 O. G. 668; 1915 C.| 
~D. 158). 
With respect to the contention of the 
applicant ‘to the effect that the examiner | 
of interferences acted without authority 
in holding the applicant’s mark to be 
not registrable in view of registration 
140490, it is believed that the examiner 
had full authority and was justified in 
such holding (Nash Hardware Co., 33 
App. D. C. 221). 
he decision of the examiner of inter- 
ferences is affirmed. 


New York State Obtains 
Large Reforestation Area| 


commerce perishable agricultural com- 
' modities for sale, on commission, or for 
or on behalf of another. 

“(2) Brokers engaged ‘in. negotiating 
sales and purchases of perishable agri- 
cultural commodities in interstate or 
foreign commerce for or on behalf of the 
vendor or purchaser, respectively. 

“(3) Dealers “engaged in buying or 
selling in carloads perishable agricul- 
tural commodities in interstate or for- 
ign commerce; that is, persons whose 
/principal or chief business is that of 
buying or selling such commodities in 
carload lots. Carload may include a 
corresponding wholesale ‘or jobbing 
quantity as defined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This will include commodi- 
ties shipped by trucks, boats, steamships, 
or, otherwise. 


selling such commodities of their own 
raising. Nor does the bill apply to the 
ordinary grocer or retailer but only to 
retailers who handle more. than 20 car- 
loads of any such commodity in a ¢alen- 
dar year. However, a producer or re- 
tailer who is not required by the bill to 
obtain a license may elect to take a 


license is in effect he must operate 
within the provisions of the act. The 
provisions of the bill do not apply to 
packers as defined in the packers and 
stock yards act. 


Unfair Practices 


“The unfair and fraudulent. practices 
|in the marketing in interstate and for- 
eign commerce of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, live and dressed poultry, and eggs 
which the bill declares to be unlawful 
are: 


the handling of such products. 
“(2) For a buyer to reject or a seller 


cause any such commodity. 
| sonable cause any such commodity. 


lent and misleading statement concern- 
ing the condition, quality, quantity, or 
‘disposition of, or. the condition of the 
market for, any such commodity, or to 
fail or refuse to correctly account to the 
person with whom the transaction in such 
commodity is had. 

“(5) For any commission merchant, 
dealer, or. broker for a fraudulent pur- 
pose to misrepresent the State or coun- 
try in which such commodity was pro- 
duced. 

“(6) For any commission .merchant, 
dealer or broker to fraudulently remove 
or tamper with any notice placed upon a 
container containing such commodities if 
such notice contains a certificate under 
authority of a Federal or State inspector 
as to the grade or quality of the com- 
modity contained therein’ or State or 
country in which such commodity was 
produced, ‘on 
“(7) For any commission merchant, 
dealer, or broker to conspire to manipu- 
late or fix prices of any. perishable agri- 





rene oe New York: 
any, Apr. 3. 
The State conservation department has 
just completed: the acquisition of the 
argest single area so far acquired under 
the so-called Hewitt reforestation law of 
1929, it is said in a statement issued by 
the department. 

The land to which title has been taken 
consists of an area of 1,183 acres of con- 
tiguous lands in'the town of Brookfield, 
Madison County, the statement said. In 
addition, the department has under con- 
tract 2,311 acres adjacent, making a total 
area in State ownership and under con- 
tract of 3,494 acres, which is being ac- 

ired at an average price of approxi- 

tely $3 an acter ‘ 


cultural commodity. 

“Violations of any of these provisions 
are punishable by a suspension or revoca- 
tion of the license of the offender. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture is only 
authorized to proceed against the 
licensee upon complaint made. within 
nine months after the cause of action: 
has accrued. Complaints may be filed 
by any officer of a State having juris- 
diction similar to that provided in the 
bill, by any officer of the Department of 
Agriculture, or by any interested person, 

“A license may not be suspended or 
revoked by the Secretary until he finds, | 
after an investigation, and after afford- 
ing an opportunity for the alleged of- 
fender to be heard, that the offender has 


|violated any provision declared .to. be 


House Committee Reports’ 


Buyers and sellers are often | 
hundreds and frequently thousands of | 


“It is believed that the regulation ef 

of | 
and | 
|vide an effective means of suppression | 
}and control of the fraudulent practices | 


“(1) Commission merchants engaged | 


“The bill does not apply to producers | 


“(1) For commission merchants or | 
brokers to make fraudulent charges in | 


to fail to deliver without reasonable | 


“(3) For any commission merchant to | 
discard, dump, or destroy without rea- | 


“(4) For any commission merchants, | {7% 5°) 
stituting the opposer’s mark and an es-| dealer, or broker to make any fraudu- |/t Was stated. 


Policy Behind Effort 


material assembled by the hearings be- 
fore the Senate Committee will verify 
this statement. These have resulted in 
the reperting by both Committees of the 
bills now pending. ; 

Moreover, the legislatures of several 
States have considered and. acted on the 
immigration and labor problems involved 
in this legislation. 

I recall at this mement the action of 
the Oregon State Legislature on Jan. 24, 
1929, on senate joint memorial No. 5, 
which was adopted by unanimous vote of 
the senate (three members being ab- 
sent), and in the assembly by unanimous 
vote, one member being excused; the ac- 
tion of the California Legislature on as- 
sembly joint resolution No. 11, adopted, 
according to my information, by a .vote 
of 42 to 6 in the assembly and 21 to 4 
in the Senate; and the action of the 
Arizona State senate, ninth legislature, 
regular session, on senate memorial No. 
1, adopted by unanimous vote of the 
senate. 

The Colorado. State Grange took simi- 
lar action at its regular annual meeting 
held Jan. 15, 16, 17, 1929. (See journal 
| of that session, page 55). All these reso- 
lutions demand the application of the 
|quota restrictions to Mexican immigra- | 
tion. 

In addition to all of the above, indi- | 





| vidual members of both House and Sen- ' 
ate committees have made extensive and 
first-hand studies of these problems. As 
illustrating this and showing some of the 
facts developed, I am sending you under 
separate covers a partial report of a 
survey made by Hon, Thomas A. Jen- 
kins (of Ohio) and me, both members 
of the House Committee, and one by Dr. 
Roy L. Garis, of the department of eco- 
nomics of Vanderbilt University, made 
at the request of ‘Representative Jenkins 
and myself, and reported to the House 
Committee. 

I am forwarding you copy of a speech 
made by me on the floor of the House 
on this subject, Mar. 25, 1930, entitled 
“Imported Peon Labor and the Farm 
Problem.” | 

The same interests, and doubtless many 
of the same men, who urged the suspen- 
| sion or repeal of the contract labor, liter- | 
}acy test, head tax and other restrictions, | 
and others who have opposed the restric- 
tion now proposed by the two Commit- | 
tees of Congress, have appeared or will 
appear before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and probably before ‘the 
| House Committee on Agriculture or the 
House Committee on Rules, or both, to 
urge the appointment of some kind of a 
commission to inquire into and, at a very 
much later date, report on the need. for 
more agricultural workers at a time 
<vhen American farmers are suffering be- 
.cause of surpluses-of agricultural prod- 
ucts, in the hope that they can thereby 
délay or prevent action which both the 
Senate and House Committees have found 
to be necessary. 

Apparently, the plan of these inter- 
ests. is to get a commission or commit- 
tee composed of men. not: made familiar 
|with these problems by their work as 
members of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees, and who are not in harmony with 
the country’s immigration restrictive 
policy as are the Immigration Commit-: 
tees of the two branches of Congress. 

I respectively invite your investiga- 
tion as to the facts stated and your con- 
sideration of the suggestion made herein. 





Customs Court Upholds 
Duty on Imitation Pearls 


New York, Apr. 3.—The United States 
| Customs Court has ruled that imported 
imitation pearl beads, strung as neck- 
laces and bracelets, finished and unfin- 
|ished, without clasps, are properly du- 
tiable as jewelry, finished or unfinished, 
| under the first clause of paragraph 1428, 
tariff act of 1922, at 80 per cent ad va- 
lorem, rather than as imitation pearl 


license if heyso desires and while the| beads, strung or loose, mounted or un- 


mounted, at only 60 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1403. (Protests 355008- 
G-12743-29, etc.) 


‘Central Wool Marketing 
Corporation Is Organized 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Apr. 3. 


The Central Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion has been organized under the provi- 
sions-of the New Hampshire cooperative 
marketing law of 1925, it has been an- 
nounced at the office of secretary of 
State, Enoch D. Fuller. 

The new corporation, which. has no 
capital stock, is to-be a regional market- 
|ing cooperative associated with the: Na- 
tional Marketing Corporation, sponsored 
and set up by the Federal Farm Board, 
Its purpose is to provide 
a medium for wool. growers in the East 
to participate in the general wool mar- 
keting program proposed by the Federal 
Farm. Board, and it will function in 
every State east of the Mississippi River 
with the possible exception of Ohio, 
which already has @ cooperative market- 
ing association for wool. 
———————————————————— IY 
unlawful. The final order of the Secre- 


i 


‘tary suspending or revoking a license is |. 


subject to, review by the courts in the 
same manner as are orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

“The bill allows six months after its 
enactment during which persons subject 
to its provisions may apply to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for licenses. A li- 
cense fee of $10 a year will be charged. 
After the expiration of such period any 
person subject to the provisions of the 
proposed bill who operates without a 
valid license shall be liable to a penalty 
of not more than $500 for each offense 
and not more than $25 for each day such 
offense continues. Such penalties are to 
be recovered in civil suits brought by the 
United States. 

“The bill also provides for a permis- 

sive inspection service by which any per- 
son interested in the commodities cov- 
ered by this bill may obtain an official 
certification as to their quality and con- 
dition, The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to make such inspections 
either by employes of the Department of 
Agriculture or competent persons li- 
censed for that purpose. 
“In principle the bill has the approval 
of the entire organized fruit and vege- 
table trade. Indorsements from State 
commissioners of agriculture and from 
cooperative marketing associations were 
received by the Committee.” 








Customs Rulings 


Production Program 


Representative Box, of Texas, Says Interests Opposed to Despite Price Decline 


|New Season Opens Favor-| 
Although Genéral| 


ably 
Feeling of Uncertainty 
Prevails 


Farmers are going into the new sea- 


Watermelons Found 


With Vitamins Needed by Human Body 


Department of Agriculture Statement Announces Results 
Of Experiments by Bureau of Home Economics 


Watermelons are a good source of 


vitamin A, needed for growth and phys- 
ical well being, are well supplied with 
vitamin C, the -food factor important in 
nutrition of teeth and other parts of the 
body, and also contain detectable quan- 
tities of vitamins B and G, essential in 
stimulating growth and normal develop- 





son with a production program similar 
to that of recent years, despite declin- 
ing commodity markets and a general 
feeling of economic uncertainty, accord- 
ing to a statement, Apr. 3, by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, made 
public by the Department of Agriculture. 


ment, 


| The Department of Agriculture an- 
|nounced this on Apr. 1 in a statement 
‘pointing out that the presence of these 
| vitamins in the Tom Watson variety of 
| watermelons had been demonstrated in| 
| tests of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
| which ‘explains that this variety forms 
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Fisheries 


Well Supplied 


and other varieties leads the Bureau to 
believe that these vitamins are present | 
in the American watermelon crop as & 
whole. 


The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: ; 

Watermelons of the Tom Watson 
variety are a good source of vitamin A, 
needed for growth and physical well 
being. tests by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture show. Watermelons are 
also well supplied with vitamin C, the 
food factor important in the nutrition | 
of the teeth and some other parts of| 
the body, the studies revealed. Vitamins | 





Shellfish Sanitatic 


States, However, Are 
marily Responsible im 
Preventing Spread of Dis-— 
ease Through Industry — 


Sanitation in the shellfish. industry 
a concern of the States, but the Public 
Health Service offers help in preventing” 
conditions that might cause interstate 
spread of disease, according to a state-— 
ment made public Apr. 2 by the Treasury 
Department. is 

The Public Health Service also takes 
part in certification of shellfish d r 


{90 per cent of commercial shipments and | says the statement, which: toneweas ret 


} |B and G, also essential in stimulating | k 
|that the, similarity of structure of this text: 


An authorized summary of the: state- |growth and normal development, were 


ment follows in full text: | 

The_new season appears to be opening | 
up favorably, and Spring work is fairly | 
well advanced over most of the country. 
Fruit trees are blossoming, meadows and 


Winter ‘grain have started up well, a| 


large* proportion of the oats are in 
ground, Spring wheat sowing is under 


| way, and corn planting is already pro- 
gressing northward toward the Corn Belt 


proper. 
The general commodity price level dur- 


| ing recent wecks has fallen in this coun- | 


try to a point some 8 to 10 per cent below 
a year ago, and to the lowest levels since 
1921-22, but the same thing, in degree, 
has been happening all over the world. 
Wheat, cotton, rubber, silk, wool, jute, 
coffee, hides, sugar, and various other 
important products have fallen in price 
in the world markets. ; 


Producers have carried very moderate 
stocks of grain and potatoes over from 
last year. March reports showed 129,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat left.on farms, 
including wheat to be used for seed and 
feed, as compared with a 10-year average 
stock of 142,000,000 bushels. 

Likewise the stock of corn on farms 
was 989,000,000 bushels, against 1,125,- 
000,000 average; and oats 399,000,000 
bushels against 487,000,000 average. It 
is estimated that there are only about 
20,000 or 25,00@ cars of potatoes yet to 
be marketed, nearly half the remaining 


J 


| stocks being in Maine. 


lidihshnentiietnsiuthitestiiiiiemminndatitiaaicns | 
Export Duties for April 
Changed by Argentina 





| Changes in the Argentine export 


April on the following comméddities 
| (rates in gold pesos per metric ton, 
|March rates in parentheses), according 


|duties have been made for the month of | 


shown to be present in watermelons in! 
| detectable quantities. ‘ 

The experiments covered only this one | 
| variety of watermelon, but the Tom 
| Watson makes up about 90 per cent of 
|commercial shipments. Moreover, other 
| red-fleshed varieties are so similar to the 
|Tom Watson ’in their structure and all! 
| field-grown watermelons are handled in| 
so much the same way, the Bureau spe- 
cialists.believe these vitamin results can | 





[to a cable from Commercial Attache 
| Alexander V. Dye, Buenos Aires. 
Linseed, 2.32 (2.33); wheat, 
| (0.01). 

_ The duties on the following commodi- 
ties, regularly reported, remain un- 
changed from last month: 

Corn, oats and barley (free), que- 
|bracho extract (2.04); quebracho logs 
(0.90) ; and sheepskins, Entre’Rios wool, 
southern wool, Cordoba wool and western 
wool (all free). 


These export duties are adjusted 
monthly to equal 12 per cent of the 
amount by which their market value ex- 
ceeds the normal price as‘ officially set. 


Export duties on other commodities 
jusually taxable at fluctuating rates are 
|not. reported. Commodities subject to 
export duty at standard rates are not 
| affected. 


(Previous changes in export duties 
were announced in Commerce Reports of 
Mar. 17, 1930.) 


' (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


free 





|be applied to the American watermelon | 
crop as a whole. Production figures, 
| however, show that the American public 
does not need vitamins’ as a reason. for 
| eating watermelons. During 1929, a 
| total of 67,616 carloads of approximately 
|/1,000 melons each found a ready market 
l'on the basis of refreshing juiciness and, 
flavor alone. cE 
For the vitamin experiments, 75 ripe 
Tom Watson watermelons of two dif- 
ferent crops were used. The red or pink 
fleshy portion from these was fed to 130 
albino rats for the vitamin A, B, and G 
tests and to 30 guinea pigs to determine 
the vitamin C content. All the animals 
ate the melons readily, and the guinea 
pigs developed a keen watermelon appe- 
tite. The Bureau followed its customary 
standard methods in these vitamin studies 
on watermelon. In addition to weighed 
| daily portions of the melon all the ani-| 
mals had a basal diet which supplied | 
every factor except the vitamin under} 
ltest. The growth and good physical | 
condition of the animals indicated the | 
presence of the different vitamins. 








One of the matters relating to: the 
control of the interstate spread of : 
ease by the United States Public Health © 
Service to which considerable attention 
has been devoted during the past few } 


|years is that of shellfish sanitation. 


States Primarily Kes 


nsible : 
The Public Health dene considers 
that the States which produce shellfish 


|are primarily responsible for seeing ae 


they are grown in suitable waters 
hardled in a sanitary manner. An agree> 
ment has therefore been made with the 
States whereby each State will limit the 
taking of shellfish to areas which 


| known to be safe, as judged by ace 


standards, and will issue State 


licates to dealers who derive their 


uct from approved sources ‘and “handle | 

them in accordance with approved 

methods. ae 
The Public Health Service officials 


|the States in determining safe groy 


areas, devising standards for 
handling, and acquiring adequate 
ties for the sanitary control of: shell 
and they endorse the certifications 
by the States which are sufficiently 


‘equipped and efficient to merit such en- 


dorsement. % 
Lists of shellfish dealers who are en- 
dorsed both by the States and the Pub- 
lic Health Service are issued at frequent 
intervals during the shellfish season and ~ 
distributed to public health o YS 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) ; vies 





emember 


BATH 


TWENTY-FI 
all bathing 


ING SUITS 


VE YEARS AGO, in the days of cover- 
suits, packing house bacon was put 


in huge vats and cured in a “pickle” consisting 
of salt, sugar, saltpeter and water. The method 
was scarcely different from that which most 
every farmer or local butcher employed. The 
biggest drawback was that the meat became 
soaked with moisture; and even with the long 
time and hot smoking temperature required, 
it was at best difficult to firm up the meat to 
give it the proper texture. The butcher called it 
*“‘bacon.”” The less euphemistic, ‘‘sow-belly.”’ 


With cha 
to improve 


racteristic Armour endeavor always 
Armour products and service to the 


American public, Armour and Company set 
out to produce a firmer and milder flavored 
bacon than was possible by old-fashioned 
pickle curing. 7 


Step by 
the curing 
Star Bacon 


step improvements were made int 
process. Year by year Armour’s 
became more of a favorite—at first 


largely as a breakfast standby. Then it began 
to appear in sandwiches, in fancy luncheon 


dishes, in 


smart supper menus. Any man 


familiar with the meat business would have 


Flies OE 


President 


uz NEW ano MODERN 
ARMOUR #2 COMPANY 


U. S. 


WERE 


? 


ad 
wee ~ 


SHOCK-PR 


, 


ay back 


OOF? 


said, a year or two ago, “Star Bacon has arrived 


—let it alone.”’ 


But not Armour. Restless to better all previ- 
ous bests, Armour started to study bacon cur- 


ing methods anew. More than a 


half century 


of experience and a year’s experiment in stock 


selection, in curing, in smoking, 
into the subject. Out of it came 
beyond our earlier hopes . . . the 


were thrown 
a reward far 
development 


of the revolutionary ‘“double-f” process of 


“*Fixed* Flavor.” 


‘““Fixed* Flavor’? was introduced in March. 
The response was immediate and remarkable 
—a tribute that the American public is always 
ready to confer upon anybody who produces a 


better product. 


The heart of the “double-f” process is 
Armour’s new method of curing and smoking. 
The ingredients of the curing pickle, the time 
and temperature of the cure, these have been 
brought to perfection. The texture, flavor, and 
the uniformity of both texture and flavor of 
the new Armour’s Star Bacon reach heights 
never considered possible in the old-fashioned 


bathing-suit days. 


A. 
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Caleddat of Congress 


t 


of the twe Houses of 


Congress, 
Code of Laws of the United States. Changes in the status of bills are 


owin is a list of public bills and resolutions ‘athe ealéndar 


calendar 


ily. 


J, Res , Proves: an amendment 
is Ceaetivation the United States fix- 
Es commencement of the terms _of 
-and Vice President and Members 

, and fixing the time of as- 
of Congress; Passed Senate June 


le 4—Flag and Seal, Seat of 
tei 


To prevent the desecration of 
» fla, ine r of the United States. 
| House Fe’ 

BR. 14. . To make the Star Spangled Ban- 
wr the National Anthem of the United 
at srted to the House Feb. 6. 

i 202. Granting consent of Congress 
. pacts or agreements between States 
Belorade and Wyoming with respect to 
vision and apportionment of the waters 
the North Platte River and other streams 
‘which such States are jointly interested. 
, to House Feb. 10. : 

R. 8162. To amend the law relating to 

tation of Fort McHenry, Md., and pres- 


tion as a national shrine as birthplace 
Star Spangled Banner. Passed House 


tle 5 — Executive Depart- 
- ments and Government offi- 


cersyand Employes 
. J. Res. 24. For the payment of cer- 
“a employes of the United States Gov- 
“ernment in the District of Columbia and 
employes of the District of Columbia for 
Mer. 4, 1929. Reported to Senate Apr. 3. 
S. 3061. To amend section 4 of the act 
entitled “An act to create a department of 
r,” approved Mar. 4, 1913. Reported to 
ite Apr. 3. 
S. J. Res. 143. Creating a commission to 
re plans for a monument in the City 
AE Wash ngton commemorating the achieve- 
“ments of Orville and Wilbur Wright in the 
ane of aviation. Passed Senate 
» a1. 


-215. For adjustment of salaries of 
ai service. Resorted in Senate June 3, 


-§. J. Res. 53: To create a joint committee 
ization of agencies for prohibi- 
‘orcement. Passed Senate c. 16, 


R. 7405. To provide for # five-year = 
‘or 
Re- 
ported to House Jan. 7. 

"3H. R. 7955. War Department appropria- 
tion bill, for fiscal year ending June 380, 
1931. Passed House Jan. 14. “ 
H.R. 7390. To authorize the appoint- 
“ment of an assistant commissioner of edu- 
ation in the Department of the Interior. 
eported to House Jan. 16. 

: R. 5277. To eliminate the renewal of 


oath of office cf Government employes under 


* 
% 


ney 1 Service Commission and i 


‘certain conditions. Passed House Jan. 20. 

- H.R. 7414. For a uniform retirement date 
for authorized retirements of Federal per- 
sonnel. Passed House Jan. 20. ; 

H. R. 7933. To provide for an assistant 
chief of naval operations. Reported to 
House Jan. 25. 

H. R. 5688. 


To authorize members of the 
ts duly au- 
rized representatives to ¢dminister oaths 
‘of office. Passed House Feb. 3. 
H. R. 5713. Fixing the salaries of officers 
md members of the Metropolitan police 
and fire department of the District 
of Columbia. Repdrted House Feb. 4. 
S. J. Res. 142. For filling a vacancy on 
the board of regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Passed Senate Feb. 19. 
* S. 3449. To amend section 4404 of the 
Statutes of the United States, as 
by the Act approved July 2, 1918, 
i the supervising inspectors of the 
t Inspection Service under the 


E | fied civil service. Reported to Senate 


. 20. 
S. 3473. To amend the act of Congress 
ved Mar. 16, 1926, establishing a board 
ublic welfare in and for the District of 
umbia, to determine its functions. Re- 


ted to Senate Feb, ‘24. 


; rn R. 5260. To amend section 366 of the 


Statutes, relating to employment 

special prosecutors. Passed House Jan. 22. 

rted to Senate Mar. 3. . 
Hi. R. 9437. To authorize a necessary in- 
crease in the White House police force. 
Passed by House Mar. 4. 

S. 15. -Federal employes retirement act. 
Passeed Senate Jan. 6. Passed House 
amended Mar. 4. Sent to Conference Mar. 12. 

H. R. 9602. To amend the act to provide 
a board of public welfare in and for the 
District of Columbia, fixing the number of 
members who shall compose the board, and 
their length of terms. Reported to House 
Mar. 7. 

H. R. 6848. To allow the rank, pay, and 
allowances of a colonel, Medical Corps, 
United States Army, or of a captain, Medi- 
eal Corps, United States Navy, to any med- 
fecal officer below such rank assigned to 
duty as physician to the White House. 
Passed House Mar. 17. . 

S. 471. Providing for a 44-hour wee 
for certain Government employes. Passed 
Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2515. To allow the rank, pay, and 
allowances of a colonel, Medical Corps, 
United States Army, or of a captain, Medi- 
eal Corps, United States Navy, to any med- 
ical officer below such rank assigned to 
duty as physician to the White House. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. Passed House Apr. 2. 

H. R. 10653. To permit allowances within 
appropriations authorized for the purpose 
for living quayters, heat, and light, for for- 
gign representatives of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 

rtment of Commerce. Reported to House 

ar. 31. 

H. R. 11143. To ereate in the Treasury 
Department a bureau of narcotics. Re- 
ported to House Mar. 31. 


i? . 

Title 7—Agriculture 

§S. 108. An act to suppress unfair and 
fraudulent practices in the marketing of 
perishable agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. Passed Senate 
June 3, 1929. Reported to House Apr. 1. 

H, J. Res. 153. Correcting section 6 of 
the act of Aug. 30, 1890, relative to the 
prohibiting of certain classes of cattle. Re- 
ported to the House Feb. 26. 

§S. 2322. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 


; _—. cotton statistics. Passed Senate 


, agg] cotton 


1 
S$. 2323. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 
statistics. Passed Senate 


. 11. 
H. R. 7%. To amend 10 sections of the 


; —_*,, act. Reported to House May 1, 


R. 2152. To promote and develop the 
ign agricultural service of the Depart- 
of Agriculture. Reported to House 
1, 1929. 
412. To authorize the creation of or- 
rural communities to demonstrate 
nefits of planned settlement and su- 
rural devélopment. Reported in 

ite June 3, 1929. 

J. Res. 49. To provide for the national 
sé by the creation of a corporation of 
Government properties at and near 
le Shoals in the State of Alabama. Re- 

in Senate May 29, 1929. 

Res. 73. For the relief of farmers 


da the area overflowed by\the Rio Grande 


in the State of New Mexico. 
Dec. 10, 1929. 
' Res. 195. Requesting the President 
governments in the Pan American 
te attend the Inte?-American Con- 
r¢ on Agriculture and Forestry. Passed 
Feb. 3. Reported to Senate Mar. 6. 
2118. To aid in effectuating the pur- 
es of -the Federa: 1aws for promotion of 
agriculture. Reported to Senate 


Passed 


o 


To amend the agricultural mar- 
act so as to-include naval stores. Re- 
Senate, amended Feb. 28. 

. To amend the act to provide 


-raising homesteads, relative 
: 


% 


will be printed 


to the natural resources of the land. Re- 
ported to House Mar. 7. .- 

H. R. 10173. To authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to conduct investigations of 
cotton ginning. Reported to House Mar. 21. 

. R. 7491. Agricultural appropriation 
bill. Passed House Dec. 20, Passed 
Senate, amended, Mar. 25, 1930. 

S. 3487. To peg for aeeeytonee of a 
donation of land and construction thereon 
of suitable buildings and appurtenances 
for the Forest Products Laboratory. Passed 
Senate Mar. 25. ‘ 

H. R. 10818. To provide fuel and oil for 
tractors for the farmers of certain storm, 
flood and drought-stricken States. Re- 
ported to House Mar. 31. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


S. 51. To subject certain immigrants, born 
in the Western Hemisphere, to the quota 
under immigration laws. Reported to Sen- 
ate Feb. 18. 

S. 1278. Authorizing the issuance of cer- 
tificates of admission to aliens. Reported 
to Senate Feb. 18. Recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration Feb. 18. 

H. R. 10343. To provide quota limitations 
for certain countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Reported to House Mar. 13. 

H. R. 5627. To permit naturalization of 


aliens who as-nationals of a World War} 


neutral country withdrew declarations of 
intention to become United States citizens 
in order to secure distharge from military 
service, if the withdrawal and discharge 
‘oceurred after the armistice of Noy. 11, 
1918. Reported to House Mar. 17. 

H. R. 5646. To exempt from the quota 
husbands, fathers and mothers enneeen 
citizens. Reported to House Mar. 26. 

H. R. 10960. To amend the law relative 
to the citizenship and naturalization of 
married women. Reported to the House 
Mar. 31. 

H. R. 9674. Providing for the deportation 
of paroled prisoners who are aliens. Re- 
ported to House Mar. 31. 


Title 10—Army 


H. R. 2755. To increase the efficiency of 
the Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army. 
Reported to House Apr. 3. 

S._ 3062. To amend the act entitled “An 
act to enable the mothers and widows of the 
deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 


American forces now interred in the ceme-! 


teries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to 
these cemeteries,” approved Mar. 2, 1929. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2589. Authorizing the attendance of 
the Marine Band at the Confederate Vet- 
erans’ Reunion to be held at Biloxi, Miss. 
Reported to Senate Apr. 2. 

$. 4. To regulate promotion in the Army. 
Passed Senate May 15, 1929. 

S. 2587. Authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan tents and equipment for encamp- 
ment of United Confederate Veterans at 
Biloxi. Miss. Reported to Senate Jan. 17. 

H. R. 2156. Authorizing the sale of all 


of the interest and rights of the /United 


States of America in the Columbia Arsenal | 


Reported to House Jan. 29. 


property. 3 
hor paving Government. road 


H. R. 7272. 


across Fort Sill, Okla., military reservation. | 


Reported to House Feb. 8. 

H. R. 4502. Authorizing an appropriation 
|for repairs to old Fort San Carlos, Fla., 
|and for the procurement and erection of a 
;tablet or marker thereon. Reported to 
| House Feb. 12. 

H. R. 2021. To authorize the establish- 
ment of boundary lines for the March Field 
Military Reservation, Calif. Passed House 

eb. 17. 

H. R. 8805. To authorize the acquisition 
for military purposes of land in Montgom- 
ery County, Ala., as an addition to Max- 
well Field. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 9334. To provide for the study, in- 
vestigation, and survey, for commemorative 
purposes of the battle field of Saratoga, N. Y. 
Reported to House Feb. 21. 

H. R. 2825. To amend section 5 of the act 
entitled “an act to establish a National Mili- 
tary Park at the Battle Field of Stones 
River, Tennessee,” approved Mar. 3, 1927. 
Passed House Feb. 3. 
Feb. 28. 

H. R. 1420. To-authorize the Secretary of 
War to loan aerogautical equipment and ma- 
terial for research and experimentation. Re- 
ported to the House Feb. 28. 

H. R. 707. Authorizing appropriation for 
construction at Fort McKinley, Portland, 
Me. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 2366. Authorizing Secretary of War 
to convey a certain portion of the Military 
Reservation at Fort McArthur, Calif., to the 
City of Los Angeles, Calif., for street pur- 
poses. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. J. Res. 171. For observance and com- 
memoration of the Battle of the Mononga- 
hela and establishing a commission to be 
known as the U. S. Battle of the Mononga- 
hela Commission. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 9154. To provide for construction of a 
rivetment wall at Fort Moultrie, S.C. Passed 
House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 1408. For study, investigation and 
survey for commemorative purposes of the 
Bull Run and Second Manassas Battlefields 
in Virginia. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 6618. For study, etc., of the Battle- 
field of Chalmette, La. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 10118. To authorize the War De- 
partment to lend its equipment for use at 
the twelfth national convention of the 
American Legion at Boston, Mass., in Oc- 
tober, 1930. Reported to House May. 17. 

S. 2591. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the action at. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2592. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the siege of Blakely, Ala, Passed 
Senate Apr. 1. 

8S. 2593. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the battle of Burnt Corn, Ala. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2594. -To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the surrender of the forces com- 
manded by Gen. Taylor to Gen. Canby at 
Citronelle, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2595. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Williams, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. .1 

S. 2596. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the battle of Talladega, Ala. Passed 
Senate Apr. 1. 

8S. 2597. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Mitchell, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2598. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Jackson Oak, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

_ 8. 2599. To provide for the sommemora- 
tion of the massacre at Fort Mims, Ala. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2600. 
tion of the siege of Spanish Fort, Ala. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2601. To provide for the commemora- 
| tion of the historic events which occurred 
“ wast Tombigbee, Ala. Passed Senate 

pr. 1, 

8. 2602. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Saint Stephens, Ala. Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 1. 

8S. 2604. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Stoddard, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2603. To provide for the commemora- 
tion ofthe historic events which occurred 
at Fort Jackson (Fort Toulouse), Ala, 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 485, To amend section 9 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act and section 6240 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. Re- 
ported to Senate Apr. 3. 

H. R. 9046. To amend the fourth para- 
graph of section 13 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended. Passed House Mar. 5. 
Reported to Senate Apr. 2. 

8S. 3541. To amend section 22 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act, as amended. Reported to 
‘Senate Apr. 2. 

8S. 2605. To amend section 9 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act to permit State member 
}bank of the Federal reserve system to es- 
tablish or retain branches in foreign coun- 
tries or in dependencies or insular posses- 
sions of the United States. Reported to Sen- 
ate Dec. 18, 1929, , 

S. 684. To aiaend section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, 4s amended, to authorize the 





Reported to Senate | 


To provide for the commemora-{ Tesentatives of the Bureau of Foreign and | 
| Domestic Commerce in foreign po8ts. Passed | 


in the Friday issue. - 


Federal Reserve Board to waive notice to 
State banks and trust companies of intention 
to withdraw from membership in a Federal 
reserve bank. Reported in donate Dec, 18, 


1929. 

S. 3219. Discontinue coinage of $2.50 gold 
pieces. Reported to Senate Jan. 21, 

H. R. 8877. To athend section 9 of the 
Federal reserve law so that Federal reserve 
bank stock held by ‘member banks may 2 
canceled and proceeds paid to them or ft 
their proper representatives. Passed by 
House Feb. 19. Reported to Senate Apr. 3, 

H. R. 6604. Amending sections 6 and 9 of 
the Federal reserve bank law to provide 
means whereby Federal reserve bank stock 
held by such member banks may be canceled 
and the proceeds paid to them’or to their 
proper representatives. Passed. House 
Feb. 19, : 

“H. R. 9683. Providing penalty for any 
person circulating false reports detrimental 
to a Federal reserve bank. Reported to 
House Feb. 19. Recommitted to Banking 
and Currency Mar. 5. 

S. 2666. To amend section 6 ‘and section 
9 of the Federal reserve act im order to 
facilitate the cancellation of Federal re- 
serve bank stock in certain cases .where 
|member banks have ceased to ‘function. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 


Title 14—Coast Guard 


H. R. 8293. To amend an act entitled “An 
act to readjust the commissioned personnel 
of the Coast Guard,” approved Mar. 2, 1929. 
Passed House Mar. 26. 

S. 2005. For the loan of a Coast Guard 
cutter to the City of Oakland, Calif. Passed 
{Senate Jan. 23. 

H. R. 4899. To provide for construction 
| of a vessel for the Coast Guard for rescue 
and assistance work on Lake Michigan. 
| Passed House Feb 17. 


| Title 15—-Commerce and Trade 


H.-R. 11. To protect trade mark owners, 
distribution of articles of standard quality 
under a distinguishing trade mark, brand, 
or name. Reported to House Jan. 27. 

H. R. 9557. To create a body corporate 
by the name of “Textile Alliance Founda- 
tion.” Passed House, amended, Apr. 3. 


Title 16—Conservation 


H. R. 6153. To authorize the President 
to appoint a committee to study and re- 
port on conservation and administration of | 
the public domain. Passed Houge Jan. 24. 
Reported to Senate Feb. 10. 

H. R. 4291. To amend the 1926 act for 
adjustment of water right charges. Passed 
House Feb. 3. 

S. 1959. For creation of game sanctuary 
in the Ocala National Forest, Fla. Re- 
ported to Senate Feb. 12. 

S. 2908. Extending protection to Amer- 
ican eagle. Reported to Senate Feb. 12. 

H. R. 9442. To authorize Secretary of the 
Interior to make engineering and economic 
investigations and studies of conditions in 
Palo Verde and Cibole Valleys and vicinity | 
on the Colorado River. Reported to House 
Feb. 28. 

H. R. 6130. To exempt the Custer Na- 
tional Forest ‘from, operation of the forest | 
homestead law. Passed House Mar. 17. 
| S.J. Res. 151. To authurize tne Secretary 
| of the Interior to deliver water during the 
irrigation season of 1930 on the Uncém- 
|pahgre project, Colorado. Passed Senate | 
Mar. 21. Reported to House Mar. 21. | 
| H. R. 5662. Providing for depositing | 
certain moneys in the reclamation fund. | 
Reported to the House Mar. 27. | 


| Title 18—Criminal Code and 


Criminal Procedure 

H. R. 7412. To provide for diversification 
of employment of Federal. prisoners, for 
their training and schooling in trades and 
occupations, Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 7413. To amend the Federal pris- 
oners parole law, creating a single board’ of 
parole, of three members appointive by the 
Attorney General, to take over functions 
now exercised by the Attorney General and 
existing boards of parole. Passed House 
Jan. 22. 

_H. R, 7832. To reorganize the administra- 

tion of Federal prisons, authorizing Attor- 
ney General to care for Federal prisoners, 
etc.. amended. Passed House Jan. %2. 

HK. R. 9641. To control the possession, sale, 
transfer and use of dangerous weapons in 
the District of Columbia, to provide penal- 
ties, and to prescribe rules of vidence. 
Reported to the House Feb. 17. 

S. 90. A bill relating to pardons. 
Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 1645. Amending section 876 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to the issuance 
of subpoenas. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 


Title 19—Customs Duties 


H. R. 2667. To provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United 
States, and to protect American Iabor. Passed 
House May 28, 1929. Passed Senate amended, 
Mar. 24, 1980. House disagrees to Senate 
amendments, asks conference Apr. 2. 


Title 20—-Education 


H. R. 10175. To amend the vocational 
rehabilitation act; reported to the House 
Feb. 24. 

H. R. 10215. To proyide funds for co- 
operation with the Browning, Mont., schaol 
board in extension of the high school build- 
ing for Indian children on the’ Blackfeet 
Indian reservation. Reported to House 
Mar. 26. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 

H. R. 730. Amending act of 1906 regard- 
ing manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous 
foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors. Re- 
ported to House May 1, 1929. 

S..101. To authorize official tests to de- 
termine protei. content of wheat. Passed 
Senate May 16, 1929. 

H. R. 6. Amendment of oleomargarine 
law so as to include certain mixtures and 
compounds. Passed by House Feb. 6. Re- 
ported to Senate-Feb. 20. 

H. R, 8 To amend an act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of adulterated of misbranded 
or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, 
medicines, and liquors, and for regulating 
traffic therein.” Passed House Mar. 17. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 
H. R. 10563. To permit allowances— 
within appropriations authorized for living ! 
quarters, heat and light—for American rep- | 





| 
| 
| 





Passed 








House Apr. 3. 

8S. 2414. Authorizing the Government of 
the United States to participate in the In- 
ternational Hygiene Exhibition at Dresden, 
Germany, from May 6, 1930, to Oct. 1, 1930, 
inclusive. Reported to Senate Apr. 2. 

H. J. Res. 100. Mr. Porter, Pa. Providing 
for a commission to study and review the 
policies of the United States in Haiti, with 
authority for appropriation of $50,000 for 
expenses. Reported to House Dec. 14, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 20. To promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the 
profits of war. Reported in Senate Dec. 18, 





H, R. 9110. For reclassification of clerks 
in the foreign service of the United States 
and their compensation. Reported to House 
Jan, 29, 

H. J. Res, 229. Authorizing an appropria- 
tion to defray the expenses of participation 
by the Government of the United States in 
the Inter-American Conference on Bibliog- 
raphy to be held at Habana, Cuba, on Feb. 
26, 1930. Passed House Feb. 3! . 

H, J. Res. 14. For annual contribution of 
the United States toward suppért of central 
bureau of international map of the world on | 
the millionth scale. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R, 1970. Authorizing payment of an 
indemnity to the British government on ac- 
count of the death of Samuel Richardson, 
British subject, alleged to have been killed 
at Consuelo, Dominican Republic, by U. S. 
Marines. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. J. Res, 244. Authorizing the President 
to invite the States of the Union and for- 





eign countries to participate in the inter- 


|to Roads Mar. 17. 


j; dian Reservation, 


| 
of Prohibition to pay for information con- 
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national troleum exposition at! Tulsa, 
Okla., to be held Oct, 4 to Oét. 11, 1930. 
Reported to the House Mar. 24. 

. J. Res. 135, aaerising and request- 
ing the President to extend to foreign govern- 
ments and individuals an invitation to join 
the Government and people of .the United 
States in the observance of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va. 
Passed Senate Mar. mn , 

H. J. Res. 278: aking an appropriation 
for the international fur trade conference. 
— _House Mar. 81. Passed Senate 

pr. 1. 

H. J. Res. 274. Making appropriation for 
the international conference on the codi- 
fication of international law at The Hague. 
ow Hotfse Mar. 31. Passed by Senate 

pr. 1. 

H. J. Res. 248. Authorizing an appropri- 
ation for ‘the expenses of the arbitration 
of the claim of Charles J. Harrah against 
the Goverment of Cuba. Reported to the 
House Apr. 1. 

H. R. 10585. Providing that the Alien 
Property Custodian shall return to the va- 
rious trusts the proceeds received from the 
disposition of any patent, trade mark, etc., 
delivered to the Alien Property Custodian, 
or seized by him. Reported to House 
Mar. 31. 

Title 23—Highways 

H. R. 4021. To accept from the State of | 
Montana grant of concurrent police juris- 
diction over the right: of way of the Black- 
feet Highway, and over the rights of way of 
its connections with the Glacier National 
Park road system on the Blackfeet Indian 
— in Montana. Reported to House 

an, 7. 

H. R, 7585. To authorize Federal aid 
construction of rural post roads, amend- 
ing the 1916 law to provide authority under 
which Congress hereafter may: appropriate 
for construction ‘of roads across the un- 
reserved and unappropriated public lands. 
Reported to House Jan. 29. Recommitted 


H, R. 8368. For a study regarding con- 
struction of a highway connecting north- 
west part of the United States with British 
Columbia, Yukon Territory, and Alaska, in 
cooperation with Dominion of Canada; 
amended to reduce appropriation from $25,- 
000 to $10,000. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 5057. To provide for the construc- 
tion of a gravel road in the Walker River 
_— Reservation. Reported to House 

ar. ]. 

H. 9325. To authorize the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to pave the road 
running north and south immediately east 
of hospital 90, at Muskogee, Okla., and to 
authorize the use of $4,950 of funds ap- 
propriated for hospital purposes.. Passed 
House Mar. 17. 

H. R. 5410. Authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to enlarge tree-planting opera- 
tions on the National forests east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Reported to House 
Mar. 19. * 

H. R. 5616. “Providing Federal aid to the 
States in construction of rural post roads. 
Passed House Jan. 21. Passed Senate, 
amended, Jan. 29. Conference report adopted 
by House Mar. 25. Conference report 
adopted by Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 1811. Providing for a study regarding’ 
the construction of a Hiehway to connect 
the northwestern part of the United States 
with British Columbia, Yukon Territory, and 
Alaska in cooperation with the Dominion of 
Canada. Passed Senate Apr. 3. 

H. R. 10379. Authorizing additional ap- 
propriations’ for the construction of post 
roads. Reported to House Mar. 31. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 

. 174. To establish branch of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers in the State of Florida. Passed Sen- 
ate May 29, 1929. 

H. R, 7410. To establish a hospital for de- 
fective delinquent-. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 973. To remove age limits of per- 
sons. who may be confined at the United 
States Industrial Reformatory, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 6338. To authorize the construc- 
tion of a sanitary fireproof hospital at the 
national homes for disabled volunteer sol- 
diers at Togus, Me. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 3313. Authorizing Secretary of War 
to acquire free_of cost to the United States 
the Confederate. Stockage Cemetery on 
Johnston’s Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio. 
Passed House Mar. 4, 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 4604. Providing for the recording 
of the Indian sign language. Passed House 
Feb. 3. Passed Senate Apr. 2. 

S. 3359. To authorize a per capita pay- 
ment to the Pine Ridge Sioux Indians of 
South Dakota.’ Reported to Senate Mar. 20. 

H. R. 155. Providing compensation for the 
Crow Indians for the Custer Battlefield Na- 
tional Cemetery. Passed by House Feb. 3. 
Reported 7o Senate Feb. 20. 

H. R. 8476. To authorize a survey of cer- 
tain lands claimed by the Zuni Pueblo In- 
dians, New Mexico, and the issuance of pat- 
ent thegefor. Passed House Feb, 17. 

H. R. 5283. To declare valid the title to 
certain Indian lands. Passed House Feb. 17, 

H. R. 6131. Authorizing.grection of a tab- 
let on battle site between Nez Perces In- 
dians and thé command of Nelson A. Miles. 
Passed House Feb. 3. Reported to Senate 
Feb. 19. 

H. R. 7881. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to erect a monument as a me- 
morial to the déceased Indian chiefs and ex- 
service men of the Cheyenne River Sioux 
tribe of Indians. Passed House Feb. 3. 
Reported to Senate amended, Feb. 26. 

H. R. 10081. To amend the act authorizing 
the attorney general of the State ef Cali- 
fornia to bring suit in the Court of Claims 
on behalf of the Indians of California. Re- 
ported to House Feb. 28. 

H. R. 9761. To authorize the issuance of 
patents in fee for Indian homesteads on 
the Crow Reservation, the Blackfeet Res- 
ervation, and the Fort Belknap Reservation, 
in the State of Montana. Reported to 
House Mar. 12. 

H. J. Res. 188. Authorizing the use of 
tribal funds belonging to the Yankton Sioux 
tribe of Indians in South Dakota, to pay 
expenses and compensation of the members 
of the Tribal Business Committee for serv- 
ices in connection with their pipestone elaim. 
Reported to House Mar. 13. 

H. R. 10627. To amend the act of Feb. 14, 
1920, authorizing and directing the collection 
of fees for work done for the benefit of In- 
dians, Reported to House Mar. 13, 

H. R, 9306, .To authorize per 
ments to the Indians of the Pine 
South Dakota. 
House, amended, Mar. 17. 

H. R. 10879. Directing the Secretary of 
Interior to investigate reimbursable charges 
against Indian tribes. Reported to House 
Mar. 19. 

H. R. 5282. Authorizing’ the deferring 
of collection of construction costs against 
Indian lands within irrigation projects. 
Reported to House Mar. 26. 

S. 320. Authorizing reconstruction of a 
road in Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 


Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 
H. R. 3395. Authorizing the Commissioner 











ita pay- 
idge In- 
Passed 


cerning violations of the narcotic laws of 
the United States. Passed House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 8574. To transfer to the Attorney 
General certain functions in the administra- 
tion of the national prohibition act, to cre- 
ate @bureau of prohibition in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Passed House Feb. 8. 

H. R. 11199. Providing for the summon- 
ing of liquor law violators by publication. 
Reported to House Mar. 31. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 


S. 3248. To authorize fraternal and benev- 
olent corporations heretofore created by 
special act of Congress to divide and sep- 
arate the insurance activities from the fra- 
ternal activities by an act of its supreme 
legislative body, subject to the approval 
of the superintendent of insurance of the 
District of Columbia. Reported to the S@n- 
ate Mar. 5. 

S. 2828. Authorizing commissioners. or 
members of international tribunals to ad- 





records, and to punish for contempt. Passed 
Senate Mar. 5, 

H. R. 970. Yo amend section 6 of the 
act of May 28, 1896. Passed House Dec. 16, 
1929, 

H. R. 739. Permitting officers who take 
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and approve official bonds to require the 
renewal of such bonds. Passed by House 
Dec. 16. an. P 

H. R. 968, Providing a jury commission 
for the District of Columbia. Passed by 
House Dec. 16. 

H. R. 969. Authorizing appointment by 
each United States‘ circuit judge of a law 
clerk. Passed by House Dec. 16. 

. R. 23. Extending the judicial power 
for the rendition of declaratory judgments. 
Reported to House Dec. 21. 

. R. 6807. Establishing two institutions 
for confinement of United States prisoners, 
Passed House Jan. 22. S 

H. R, 1198. Authorizing United States to 
be made party defendant in any suit or 
action commenced by the State of Oregon, 
in United States District Court of Oregon 
for determining title to lands constituting 
beds of Malheur and Harney lakes, etc., and 
rr Federal jurisdiction over such 
causes. assed House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 5262. Amending section $29 of the 
Revised’ Statutes so as to empower Federal 
courts to fix marshals’ fees arid expenses 
for keeping boats, vessels or other property 
attached or libelled in admiralty. Passed 


0. 
Establishing under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Justice a divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Investigation to be 
known as the division of identification and 
information. Passed-Mouse Jan. 20. 

H. R. 3975. To amend secs. 726 and 727 
of title 18, United States Code, with refer- 
ence to Federal probation officers, providing 
for their appointment by judges of United 
States original jurisdiction courts, except 
in the District of Columbia, and for their 
supervision by the Attorney General. 
Passed House Jan. 22. 

H, R. 7587. To authorize appointment of 
reporters in United States courts and fix 
their duties and compensation. Passed 
House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5259. To amend section 939-of the 
Revised Statutes, providing that all vessels 
and merchandise condemned by United States 
courts be auctioned off by officers of the 
court of condemnation, with 15 days’ pre- 
vious notice of sale, and payment within 10 
days. Passed House Jan. 22. 4 

H. R. 5285. To amend a part of section 1. 
act of May 27, 1908, chapter 200, as amended | 
(Sec. 592, Title 28, U. S, Code), removing 
the duty of United States judges to certify 
expense accounts of United States attorneys 
and assistant attorneys. Passed House 
Jan. 22. 

H. R. 7822. Amending section 2 and re- 
pealing section 3 of the 1925 act that au- 
thorized appointment of commissioners by 
the Court of Claims, etc., providing that the 
present three-year terms of the commis- 
sioners be extended without further legisla- 
tive authorization. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5258. To repeal section 144, Title II, | 
act of Mar. 3, 1899, chapter 429, to leave to 
ecision of the courts questions of severance 
in trials of felony. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H, R. 5261, To authorize the destruction 
of duplicate accounts and other papers in 
United States district court clerks” offices. 
Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5268. To amend section 1112, Code 


|of Law for the District of Columbia. Passed 


House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5266. To amend section 649, Revised 
Statutes, providing for waiver of trials by 
jury in district courts upon oral as well as 
written agreement of attorneys on both 
sides. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 185. To amend section 180, title 28, 
United States Code, as amended. Passed 
House Feb. 5. + 


H. R. 7643. Establishing a term of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Nevada at Las Vegas, Nev. 
Passed House Feb. 5. 


H. R. 980. To permit the United $tates to 
be made party defendant in certain cases. 
Passed House Feb. 5. 


S. 3215. To amend section 3 of the act 
of Congress approved Feb. 18, 1929, entitled 
“an act to amend the laws relating to assess- 
ments and taxes in the District of Columbia.” 
Reported to Senate Mar. 3. 


H. R. 10198. To repeal obsolete statutes, 
and to improve the United States Code. 
Reported to the House Mar. 4. 


H. R. 9182. To prevent professional prize- 
fighting and to authorize amateyr boxing 
in the District of Columbia. Reported to 
House Mar. 7 


H. R. 3144. To amend the code of laws 
for the District of Columbia relative to the 
forming of organizations. Reported to 
House Mar. 10. 


H. R. 7701. To authorize fraternal and 
benevolent corporations heretofore created 
by special act of Congress to divide and sepa- 
rate the insurance activities from the fra- 
ternal activities by an act of. its supreme 
legislaive body, subject to the approval of the 
superintendent of insurance of the District 
of Columbia. Passed House, amended, Mar. 
17. Reported to Senate Mar. 20. 


S. 3371. Changing the terms of court 
in three cities in Michigan. Passed Senate 
Feb. 4. Passed House Mar. 24. Approved | 
Mar. 31. Public Law No. 81. 


H. R. 10476. To define, regudmte, and li- 
cense real estate brokers and real estate 
salesmen; to create a real estate commis- 
sion in the District of Columbia; to protect 
the public against fraud in real estate 
transactions. Reported to House Mar. 21. 

S. 486. To amend) section 5153 of the 
Revised Statutes as amended. Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 1. 


Title 29——Labor 


S. 3059. To provide for the advance 
planning and regulated construction of cer- 
tain public works, for the stabilization of 
industry, and for the prevention*of unem- 
ployment during peffeds of business de- 
pression. Reported to Senate Apr. 3. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


H. R, 8960, State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor, appropriation bill, passed by Sen- 
ate, amended, Apr. 1. 

H. J. Res. 283. Making additional ap- 
propriations for certain expenses under the 
Department of Justice for the remainder of 
the fiscal year 1930. Passed House Apr. 1. 

H. R. 2029. To authorize the coinage of 
silver 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
75th anniversary of the Gadsden purchase. 
Reported to Senate Apr.” 2. 

H. R. 9894. To discontinue the coinage 
of the $2.50 gold piece. Reported to Senate 
Apr. 2. . 

H. R. 8583. For relief of the State of 
Maine. Reported to House Mar. 13. 

8S. 5. Appropriating $7,500 for defraying 
expenses of the United States Marine Band 
at 39th annual reunion of the Confederate 
veterans at Charlotte, N, C. Passed Senate 
Apr. 23, 1929. 

S. 2274. Mr. Smoot. To authorize the 
settlement of the indebtedness of the 
French Republic to ¢he United States of 
America. Reported to Senate Dec. 5, 1929. 

. 6564. Interior Department appro- 
priation bill. Passed House Dee. 11, 1929, 

H. J! Res. 247. Appropriating $50,000 for 
the President’s investigation of conditions 
and United States policy in Haiti. Passed 
House, Feb. 11. Reported to Sénate Feb, 11. 
(Erroneously“reported passed by the Senate 
in issue of Feb. 13.) : 

H. R. 7244. To authorize appropriation 
for Maxwell Field, Ala.; reported to House 
Jan. 22. 

S. J. Res. 134. Authorizing appropriation 
for delegation to fourth werld poultry con- 
gress. Reported to Senate Feb. 6. 

S. J. Res. 137. For loans to farmers in 
crop-failure areas of Montana. Passed by 
the Senate Feb. 11. 

H. R. 8531. Treasury and Post Office De- 
partment supply bills. Passed House Jan. 
18. Reported to Senate, amended, Feb. 11. 

H. R. 233. Wo approve the action of the 
War Department in rendering relief to suf- 
ferers of the Mississippi River flood in 1927, 
Reported to House Feb. 11. 

S. 3498. To authorize appropriation of 
$2,508 to aid the G, A. R.‘in Memorial Day 
exercises in District of Columbia. Passed 
Senate Feb, 17. 

_H. R. 888 To carry out the recommendas| 
tion of the President in connection with the 
late-claims agreemei.t entered into pursuant 
to the settlement of war claims act of 1928. 
Reported to House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 9142. To extend the jurisdiction of 
the arbiter under the settlement of war 
claims act to patents licensed to the United 
States pursuant to an obligation arising out 
of their sale by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian. Reported to House Feb. 17, 

H. R. 3527. To authorize credit in the 
disbursing accounts of certain officers of 
the Army of the United States for the set- 
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the War Department. Reported to House /"Title 35—Patents 


Feb. 18. 

H. R. 9991, To fix the salary of the Min- 
ister of Liberia, Reported to House Feb. 18. 

H. R.. 9546. Making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent 
Executive bureaus, boards, commissions and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931; passed House Feb. 15; repotted to 
Senate, amended, Feb. 24. 

H. R. 1601. To authorize the Department 
of Agriculture to issue two duplicate checks 
in favor of Utah State treasurer where the 
Originals have been lost. Reported to 
House Mar. 1. 

H. R. 47. For relief of the State of New 
York. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 9804. To amend the World War ad- 
justed compensation \act by extending the 
time within whith applications for benefits 
thereunder may be filed. Passed House 
Mar. 4, 

H. R. 9996. Amending the act to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to settle claims against the 
District of Columbia, fixing the date when 
such action may be. taken. Reported to 
House Mar. 7. 

H. R. 704. For reimbursement to States 
for military property and 
brought into the Federal service in 1917. 
Reported to House Mar. 17. \ 

H. R. 10813. The District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. Passed House Mar. 27 

S. 2558. To amend section 8 of the act 
making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1914, approved Mar. 4,'1913. Reported to 
Senate Mar. 18. i 

HY. R. 6846. To authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. Passed House Mar. 19. 

H. R. 10416. Regarding authority for 
minor funds for construction of customs 
and immigration buildings where none are 
now available. Reported to House Mar. 19. 

J. Res. 270. Authorizing an appro- 
priation for partieipation of the Govern- 
ment in the sixth Pan American child con- 
gress to be held at Lima, Peru, July, 1930. 
Reported to the House Mar. 24. 

H. R. 8837. To pay, as an act of grace to 
China, $500 to the family of Chang Hsi 
Ying, drowned as a result of collision be- 
tween an American naval vessel and a 
Chinese junk. Reported to House Mar. 24. 

S. 3189. 
Carolina for damage to and destruction 
of roads and bridges by floods 
Passed Senate Mar. 25. 

H. R. 10037. 'o amend the act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929,” approved May 16, 
1928. Reported to the House Mar. 27. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi: | 


gable Waters 

H. R. 5694. Authorizing appropriations 
of $5,000,000 annually for a 10-year period, 
beginning the fiscal year 1932, as a definite 
¢gongressional declaration of policy for ear- 
frying out the Weeks law for cooperation 
between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment protection of the watersheds of 
navigable streams and to appoint a com- 
mission for requisition of lands for con- 
serving the navigability of navigable 
streams. Reported to House Feb. 15. 

H. R. 9806. Omnibus bridge bill. Passed 
House Feb. 17. Reported to Senate Feb. 24. 
Re-referred to Commerce Committee Feb. 25, 

H. R. 201. Granting the consent of Con- 
gress to compacts or agreements between 
the States of Colorado, Nebraska and 
Wyoming with respect to the division and 
apportionment of the waters of the North 
Platte River and other streams. Reported 
to House Mar. 7. 

H. R. 200. Granting the consent of 
Congress to compacts or agreements be- 
tween the States of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming with respect to the 
division and apportionment of the waters 
of Colorado, Green, Bear or Yampa, the 
White, San Juan and Dolores rivers and all 
other streams in which such States or any 
thereof are jointly interested. Reported 
to House Mar. 7. 

H. R. 8799. For survey of Choctwhatchee 
River, Florida and Alabama. Reported to 
House Mar. 13. 

H. R. 10017. For a survey of the Mouse 
River, North Dakota, With a view to the 
preservation and control of floods. Re- 
ported te the House Mar. 24. 

The following bridge bills have been re- 

ported to the House: H. R. 5661, 9434, 9637, 
9671, 9672, 9805, 9850, 9901, 998C, 9931, 9988, 
10651, 10526, 10474, 10461, 10340, 10291, 
10258, 10248, 10213,, 11046, 
3745, $135. 
* The following bridge bills ‘have passed 
the House: H. R. 6133, 6337, 6844, 7007, 
7566, 7580, 7829, 9439, 9038, 7962, 8300, 238, 
2673, 8562, 6843, 8143, 9628, 9989, 7968. 8. 
1909, 3168, 3621. 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the Senate: S. 219, 1073, 1188, 1337, 
2504, 1187, 2705, 1186, 1189, 379, 1744, 2716, 
2859, 3574, 3575, 3576, 3741, 3742, 3743, 3744, 
3618, 3714, 3746, 3715, 3820. H. R. 2673, 6133, 
8143, 9038. 

The following bridge bills have passed 
the Senate: S. 2675, 2763, 1909, 3422, 3421, 
3503, 3504, 3505, 3502, 3506, 3621, 3745, 3747, 
1578, 1268, 4027, 3190, 180, 2114, 2491, 2173, 
2179, 2890, 1578, 2719, 3168. H.R. 238, 6337, 
6844, 7007, 7566, 7580, 7829, 6133, 2673. 

The following bridge bills have passed 
both Houses and have beeh approved by the 
President: H. R. 8970, 8705,.8706, 8971, 8972, 


Title 34—Navy 

H. R. 1190. To regulate the distribution 
and promotion of commissioned officers of 
the line of the Navy; Reported to House 
Dec, 17. F 

S. 549. To authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works. Reported in Senate 
June 3, 1929, 7" 

8S. 551. To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 
ge Corps. Reported in Senate June 3, 
1929, 

H. R. 1192. To authorize construction of 
shore public works of the Navy, approxi- 
matey $10,00C,000. Reported to House Dec. 
0, 1929. 


H. R. 7974. To regulate the distribution 
and promotion of commissioned officers of 
the Marine Corps. Reported to House Jan. 7. 


H. R. 1193. For relief of retired and trans- 
ferred members of the Naval Réserve forces 
and Marine Corps Reserve. 
House Jan. 7. 


H. R. 6645. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to deliver to the Lions Club, 
Shelbyville, Tenn., the bell of any naval 
véssel in its custody, etc., Reported to 
House Jan. 25. 


H, R. 6142. To authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to lease the United States de- 
stroyer and submarine base, 
Mass. Reported to House Mar. 10. 

H. R. 6349. Authorizing the attendance 
of the Marine Band at the Confederate 
Veterans’ Reunion to be held at Biloxi, 
Miss. Reported to House Mar. 10. 

H. R. 3801. Waving the limiting period 
of two yeats in executive order No. 4576 
to enable the Navy Department board of 
awards to consider recommendation of the 
award of the distinguished flying cross to 
members of the Alaskan Aerial Survey Ex- 
pedition. Reported to House Mar. 12, 

H. J. Res, 253. To provide for expenses 
of a delegation to the sixth meeting of the 
Congress of Military Medicine and Phar- 
macy, to be held at Budapest in 1931. Re- 
ported@ to’ House Mar, 14, 


H. R. 10375. To provide for the. re.irement 


of disabled nurses in the Navy, Reported 
to House Mar. 17. 


H, R. 10877, Authorizing appropriations | 


for cooperation with States in protecting 
watersheds of navigable streams. Reportea 
to House Mar. 19. 


8. 550. To regulate the distribution and 


promotion of commissioned officers of the! 


line of the Navy. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

H. R. 7391. That the Secretary of the 
Navy ‘is authorized, in his discretion, upon 
request from the governor of the State of 
North Carolina to deliver to such governor 
as custodian for such State the silver serv- 
ice presented to the United States for the 
United States ship “North Carolina” (now 
the United States ship “Charlotte,” but 
out of commission). Passed House Mar. 17, 
Faported to Senate Apf. 2. 

. 8185. To authorize the Secretary of 
the aeory to dispose of material no longer 
peedes y the Navy. | Reported to Senate 
pr. 2 


| Feb. 


equipment ! 


For the relief of State, of South | 
in 1929.| M 


S. 2768, 3747,4 


Reported to} 


Squantum, | 


S. 4015. To provide for plant patents. 

Reported to Senate Apr. 3. 
| §. 2657. Granting a renewal. of patent 
No. 21053 relating to the badge of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Passed by Senate Jan. 9, 1930, Reported to 
House Feb. 8. 

H. R. 2828. To protect trade marks used 
in commerce, to, authorize the registration 
of such trade marks. Reported to House 
11, 

H. R. 699. Toe prevent frauds, deception 
or improper practice in connection with 
business before the United States Patent 

e. Passed House Mar. 17... ~ 

*\R. 10076. To amend the trade mark 
law so as to increase fees for patents and 
trade marks by $5 each and to increase 
other Patent Office charges and provide 
for increase of 110 examiners and other 
personnel. Passed House Mar. 17. 

H. R. 7964. Authorizing issuance of a fee 
patent for block 23 in the town of Lac du 
Flambeau, Wis., in favor of local public 
school authorities. Passed House Feb. 4. 
Passed Senate Apr. 2. : 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 

8. 2814. To authorize the erection of a 
suitable statue of Maj. Gen. George W. Goe- 
thals within the Canal Zone. Reported to 
Senate Feb. 3. 

S. J. Res. 95. Authorizing -the erection of 
a memorial building to commemorate the 
winning ‘of the Oregon country fore the 
United States. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

H. R. 4849. For purchase of a bronze bust 
of the late Lt. James Melville Gilliss, U. S. 
|N., to be presented to the Chilean national 

observatory. Passed House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 6151. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to assume control of the monument to 
|the soldiers who fell in the Battle of New 
; Orleans. Passed House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 8527. To amend the act entitled “an 
act to enable the mothers and widows of the 
deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the American forces now interred in the 
cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage 
to these cemeteries,” approved Mar. 2, 1929. 
Passed House Feb. 17. Reported to Senate 
Feb. 21. 

H. R. 4138. To enable the mothers and 

| widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors and 
| marines of the American forces now interred 
in the cemeteries of Europe to make pil- 
grimage to those cemeteries. Passed House 
ar. 4. 
H. R.»10171. For erection at Clinton, 
N. C., of a monument in commemoration 
of William Rufus King, former Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. Passed House 
Mar. 17. 

S. J. Res. 93. To provide for a monument 
to Maj. Gen. William, Crawford Gorgas, late 
Surgeon General of the United States Army. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

H. R.,9412. To provide for a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt for his leadership in the 
cause for forest conservation. Reported to 
House Apr, 3. 

S. J. Res. 127. Authorizing the erection 
on the public grounds in the City of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, of a memo- 
rial to William Jennings Bryan. Reported 
to Senate Apr. 3. 


Title 37—Pay and Allowances 
(Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public 
Health Service) 


H. R. 1194. Lo amend the 1916 naval ap- 
propriatior act, regarding appointment of 
| pay clerks and acting pay clerks. Reported 
to House Jan. 7. 

H. R. 5693. Providing for retired pay for 
certain members of the former life saving 
service, equivalent to compensation granted 
to members of the Coast Guard. Passed 
House Feb. 17. Reported to Senate Mar. 7. 

H. R. 10380. Adjusting salaries of the 
Naval Academy Band. Reported to the 
House Mar. 13. 

H. R. 8637. To fix the rank and pay of 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard. 
Passed House Mar. 26. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 
and Vé@terans’ Relief 


H. R. 7960. Granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sail- 
ors of. said war. Passed House Jan. 10, 
Passed. Senate, amended, Apr. 1. 

H. R, 8570. To amend the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924. Reported to House: 
Jan. 15. . 

H. R. 6997. Granting pensions to the 
crews of the vessels owned or chartered by 
the United States and engaged in the trans- 
portation of troops, supplies, ammunitien 
or materials of war during the War with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the 
China Relief Expedition. Reported to the 
House Feb. 26. 

H. R. 9323. Granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
etc, and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors. Passed 
at 14. Reported to Senate, amended, 
Mar, 7. 





To amend the World War 
veterans’ act relative to the presumptive 
clause and other provisions. Reported to 
House Mar. 10. 

H. R. 7639. Amending the law of May 
22, 1928, regarding six-months’ death gratu- 
ity to dependents of officers, men and 
nurses, to make determination of depend- 
ency in such cases by the Secretary of the 
Navy final and conclusive upon the account- 
ting officers.. Reported to House Mar. 12, 
_H. R. 10466. Granting pensions and pen- 
sion increases to provide immediate relief 
for appfoximately 114,000 veterans of the 
War with Spain, Philippine Insurrection and 


[Continued on Page 8, Colu:rn 2.) 


From IN DIA comes 
the Worlds aoe 


TEA! © 





7 Woe 

India holds the un- lp 
disputed leadership Ve 
in tea production. 
India grows nearly one-half of 
all the teas consumed in the 
world (outside of the countries 
of origin) ... and India’s exports 
of tea are the largest. 


Nature ruled that India should 
have the ideal climatic condi- 
tions for growing tea. And 
India grows tea in ten widely 
separated districts located in 
both temperate and tropical 
zones, , 

India teas, from the different 
districts, blended together per- 
mit more perfect cup combina- 
tions than are possible with teas 
from any other country. 

As a positive means of iden- 
tifying packages of India Tea 
and blends of India Tea, the Tea 
Growers of India have adopted 
the Map of India trade mark 
shown below. It is now featured 
on labels of over one-hundred 
popular brands of tea. The Map 
of India trade mark is the one 
sure buying-guide to tea of 

exquisite bou- 
quet and sf- 
premely fine 
flavor. 
+e This Map of 
India is the offi- 
cial emblem of 


the Growers of 
India Tea, ~ 
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Massachusetts Court 
Rules Business Trust 
Is Not a Partnership 


Opinion Given in Case 
Where Shareholders 
Trust Estate Elect Trus- 
tees for Exclusive Control 


\Boston, Mass, Apr. 3.—A declaration 
of trust giving the trustees exclusive 


control and management over a trust/§ 


estate and providing that the share- 
holders of the trust might elect trustees 
and determine their number has been 
held by the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts not to create @ 
partnership. 

The memorandum opinion of the court 
was rendered upon a rehearing of the 
case. (The former decision appeared in 
the isue of Dec, 24, 1929.) 


The opinion explains that the former 
decision stated that the case turned upon 
the question whether the shareholders 
or cestui que trustent. were liable as co- 
partners. This statement, it is declared, 

Mas challenged. by plaintiff’s counsel, 


who pointed out that in two counts of} 
the declaration the plaintiff intended to| 


declare upon notes in controversy as 
obligations of a voluntary, association 
possessing all the legal characteristics of 
a partnership. 

The court held, however, that the de- 
claration of trust under which the trus- 
t@s signed the questioned notes, vested 
the control in the trustees and did admit 


of a construction creating a partner-| 


ship. 
F. A. GUTELIUs, RECEIVER, 


Vv. 

Harry R. STANBON ET AL., TRUSTEES. 
District Court, D. Massachusetts. 
No. 3430. 

Memorandum on Rehearing ° 
Mar. 25, 1930 

Brewster, J.—In my opinion in this 
case, filed Dec, 5, 1929 (IV U. S. Daily 


2868), I stated. that the case did not turn | 


upon the question whether the share- 
holders or cestui que trustent were liable 
as copartners. This statement has been 
challenged by the plaintiff’s attorney, 
who points out that 
fourth counts of his declaration the 
plaintiff intended to declare upon the 


. notes as obligations of a voluntary as- | 
sociation possessing all the legal charac- 


teristics of a partnership, and that the 
defendants were, therefore, individually 
liable on the obligation. 

I am still of the opinion that, if it 
were the plaintiff’s intention so to de- 
clare, the allegations of the counts. fall 
short of so doing. There is no allega- 
tion that the defendants are sharehold- 
ers. It is alleged that, under the laws 
of the State of Florida, the trustees and 
all shareholders are liable jointly and 
everally’ as partners on the obligations 

f the trust. I cannot agree that the 
‘bility of the defendants as sharehold- 

would be determined by the laws of 
‘lorida, nor can I subscribe to the prop- 
osition that, even under the laws of 
Massachusetts, the. trustees and share- 
holders are jointly and severally liable. 

Amendment Urged 

These shortcomings, however, can 
readily be overcome by amendment, and, 
assuming that the defects are thus cured, 
Tweye elected to proceed to the consid- 
erkiion of the question which was ar- 
gued at the rehearing, namely, whether 
the declaration of trust created a trust 
or a partnership. 

For the purposes of the case, I assume 
it to be true that the defendants named 
are shareholders in the trust. In -the 
Massachusetts cases bearing upon this 
question, a good criterion may be found 
in Williams v. Milton, 215 Mass. 1, 8, 
where Mr. Justice Lorings says: 

“The difference between Hoadley v. 
County Commissioners, 105 Mass. 519 
* * * (other cases cited) * * * on the 
one hand, and Mayo y. Moritz, 151-Mass. 
481, on the other hand, lies in the fact 
that in the former cases the certificate 
holders are associated together by the 
terms of the “trust”? and are the prin- 
cipals whose instructions are to be 
obeyed by their agent who for their con- 
venience holds the legal title to their 
property. The property is their prop- 
erty. They are the masters. While in 
Mayo-v. Moritz on the other hand there 
S$ no association between the certificate 
iolders. The property. is the property 
of the trustees and the trustees are the 
masters. All that the certificate holders 
n Mayo v. Moritz had was a right to 
iave the property managed by the trus- 
ees for their benefit. They had no 
ight to manage it themselves nor to 
nstruct the trustees how to manage it 

or them.” 
Trustee Has Control 

‘Applying this test to the declaration 
of trust creating the Stanbon, Hill & 
Nye Realty Trust, we find that by its 
erms it is expressly proyided that the 
shareholders shall have no interest ‘in 
che trust property itself, real: or per- 
sonal, held from time to time by the 
srustees, nor shall they have any right to 


é ¢) for any partition or division thereof 


xeept upon termination of the trust. 
“No shareholder: shall make any con- 
tract, receive any money or transact 
any business in behalf of said Realty 
Trust, all of which things shall be done 
by said trustees” as thereinafter pro- 
vided, 

It is further provided that the trus- 
tees shall. have “exclusive control and 
management of said trust estate.”” There 
pre also the usual provisions found in 
such declarations of trust limiting the 
powers of the trustees to bind the share- 
holders personally. Paragraph 8 of the 
declaration of trust reads as follows: 

8. The trustee shall have no power to 
bind the shareholders personally and in every 
written contract entered into by the ‘rvs- 
tees, reference shall be made to this. decla- 
ration of trust, and any person déaring or 
contracting with said trustees shall. look 
mly to the propexty held in said trust for 
oayment of any debts, damages, judgment or 
iecree.which may become due or payable by 
reason of the acts or failure to act of said 
rustees, and neither the trustees nor the 
hareholders of the realty trust, present or 
uture, shall be personally liable therefor. 

There are provisions for annual meet- 
ngs of the shareholders, at which trus- 
ees may be elected bya majority vote, 
and the shareholders may by the same 
vote terminate the trust at any time. 
But the shareholders have no right to re- 
move trustees or to ‘amend the terms of 
the declaration of trust. In this im- 
portant respect the instrament differs 
from that considered in Neville v. Gif- 
ford, 242 Mass. 124... 

The provisions of the trust relating 
thg power of the Shareholders to elect 
tr@tees and to terminate the trust are 


th rovisions) that ‘confer upon the 
WP 


of 


in the third and} 


Are PRESENTED HeERtIN, BEING 
BY THE UNiTep States DAILY 


Federal Court Decisions 


To Order City to 


The Legislature of Oregon could not 
by a joint resolution require a city, to 
which it had given the right to appro- 
priate and use the waters of a certain 
creek, t6 compensate certain persons for 
water rights which had been relinquished 
under a void agreement: of the State 
engineer, according to a decision of the 
upreme Court of Oregon. The legis- 
lature cannot, the court declares, legis- 
late as to property and other rights by 
joint Pesolution since as to such matters 
the resolutions of the legislature have 
only the effect of an expression of opin- 
ion. 

It appears from the opinion that the 
State engineer had agreed to withdraw 
the water of a certain creek from ap- 


or irrigation purposes, and to reassign 


priate such “Waters and permits issued 
thereto which had been 
pending such investigation; that the per- 
mittees and their successors in interest 
had taken no steps to perfect their 
water rights or to appropriate the water; 
|that the State had granted the water 
|rights, including those relinquished under 





|such agreement, to a city and by a sub-| 


{sequent resolution had directed the city 
to compensate such permittees for’ the 


| such relinquishment. 

| The court held that the agreement by 
the State engineer was void because un- 
authorized and contrary to public policy 
and that the city was not required to 
comply with the resolution. 


ISABELLA ROWLEY AND ARTHUR ROWLEY 


Vv. 

City OF MEDForRD. 
Oregon Supreme Court. 
No. 1387. 

Appeal from Jackson County. 

B. F, Linp4s (ALLISON MOouLTON on the 
brief), for appellants; A. E. REAMS 
and FRANK P. FARRELL (JOHN CARKIN 
on the brief), for respondent. 


Statement and Opinion 
| Mar. 18, 1930 
McBripe, Judge—This is an action 


for the value of certain water rights in 
Big Butte Creek in Jackson~County, 
which the plaintiffs allege the city has 
unlawfully taken away from them. The 
pleadings leave it somewhat in doubt as 
to whether plaintiffs are suing in tort or 
upon an implied contract, but the plain- 
tiffs claim that the action is for dam- 
ages, and we so treat it, the form of ac- 
tion being, in our view, immaterial. 


Inception of Right Set 
Forth in Complaint 


The complaint begins by. setting out 
the inception of the alleged water right 
as follows: 

That heretofore, to wit, on Nov. 11, A. D. 
1913, one R. A. Rowley, hueband of Isabella 
Rowley and father of Arthur R. Rowley, 
above named, all in the manner and form 
required by law, duly’ filed upon and ap- 
propriated certain waters out of Big Butte 
Creek, Jackson County, Oreg., and on said 
day duly filed with the State engineer of 
the State of Oregon, his application to ap- 
propriate such waters, same being filed upon 
for irrigation and municipal and other pur- 
poses as is shown by said application now 
on file and of record in the office of the 
State engineer. of the State of Oregon at 
Salem, Oreg., and thereupon there was is- 
sued to the said R. A. Rowley a permit, No. 
1811, being of record in volume 8 of permits 
on page 1911 thereof; that thereafter the 
said R. A. Rowley appropriated additional 
water from the said Big Butte Creek under 
permit No. 1867 of record in volume 8 of per- 
mits, at page 1687 thereof, Record of Permits, 
in the office of the State engineer of the 
State of Oregon at Salem, Oreg.; that said R. 
A. Rowley and one H. G. Stockman there- 
after made application for and filed upon 
further water from the said Big Butte Creek 
as shown, by the application now being on 
fite and of record in the office of the said 
State engineer to which respective permits 
and records reference is hereby made and 
each thereof are hereby referred to and by 
such reference are hereby made a part hereof 
as fully and completely as though same were 
interpleaded herein. 


Expenditures Made in 
Developing Projects 


Then follow allegations showing that 
by various conveyances plaintiffs have 
succeeded to all the rights of the orig- 
inal owner of the permits. Then follows 
a recitation of what the plaintiffs and 
their grantors have done in relation to 
théir-proposed appropriation, which is as 
follows: ; 

That these plaintiffs and their said grant- 
ors, prior to Sept. 6, 1915, under the pro- 
visions of the said respective permits and 
applications, and under and pursuant to. the 
laws of the State of Oregon, and the re- 
quirements of the State water board and the 
Sy 


shareholders any rights other than to re- 
ceive their share of the profits and, in the 
case of liquidation, their share of the 
trust property. 
Trust Was Created 

It is my opinion that this is not enough 
to bring this declaration of trust within 
that class of cases of which Hoadley v. 
County Commissioyers, supra, and Frost 
y. Thompson, 219 Mass. 360, are illustra- 
tions; rather, it falls within the class of 
cases such as Mayo v. Moritz, supra, and 
Bouchard vy. First People’s Trust, 253 
Mass. 351. 

While it is true that the shareholders 
may determine the number of trustees 














and elect additional trustees or fill vacan- 
cies, as they have sometimes done at 
meetings, I do not think this is enough 
to control the express provisions of the 
trust that the shareholders shall have 
no interest in the trust property and that 
the exclusive control and management 
of the trust estate shall reside in the 
trustees, el 

I rule, therefore, that the declaration 
of trust of Stanbon, Hill & Nye Realty 
Trust created a trust rather than a part- 
nership, 

I have already decided, in my earlier 
opinion, which I have no desire to modify, 
that, in executing on behalf of the trust 
the promissory notes declared upon, the 
trustees did not become personally liable, 
and now, since the enactment of the 
amendment of 1926 (Acts & Resolves, 
1926, ch. 290, sec. 5) a trust, as well 
as an association, may be sued for its. 
obligations contracted or incurred by the 
trustees. Such a suit (Law,No. 3429) 
is now pending, brought by this same 
plaintiff. In that suit I have already 
ordered judgment in his favor. : 

It follows that, in the above entitled 
case, judgment should be entered for the 
defendants, and my previous order to 
that effect stands, 


propriation, pending an investigation as | Gilleows: 
i the feasibility of using such water | “ 


and retransfer applications to appro- j; 


relinquished | 


|i heret 
floss of the water right by reason of | ead sate 3 





against the City of Medford to recover } 
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Legislative Resolution Is Ineffective | 
MakeC ompensation | 


Loss Occasioned From Relinquishing Water Rights Under 
Void Agreement Made by State Engineer 


State of Oregon: Salem. 


State engineer of the State of Oregon, did 
and performed a large amount of work in 
connection” with the perfection of the said 
respective water rights, in the ~ performance 
of which they necessarily expended upon said 
projects a considerable sum of money and 
labor looking to the perfection of the said 
water rights and the application of the said 


water to a beneficial use, all of which was |- 


done in entire good faith and in full com- 
pliance with the laws of the State of Oregon 
and the rules and regulations of* the State 
water board and State engineer’s office, 

It is further alleged that on Sept. 6, 
1915, Ralph A. Rowley, the predecessor 
in interest of plaintiffs, and John H. 
Lewis, the then State engineer of the 
State of Oregon, entered into an agree- 
ment, which is set forth in full in an 
exhibit to the complaint, and is as 


Compensation Provided 
For in Agreement 
EXHIBIT A 


Whereas, Ralph A. Rowley has hereto- ! 


fore filed with the State engineer, applica- 
tions Nos. 3170 and 3287, upon which said 
applications pexmits Nos. 1867 and 1811 
have heretofore been issued by the State 
engineer of Oregon, and is the holder and 
owner of application Nor 4007, and permit 
No. 2338, assigned to him by H. G. Stock- 
man, the said applications and permits be- 
attached, hereby referred to 
and made a part hereof, and 


Whereas, said applications and permits 
were filed and made to appropriate the 
waters of Big Butte Creek as set forth in 
said applications, and > 

Whereas, it is proposed that the State 
engineer of Oregon, in cooperation with 
the proper department of the United States 
shall make such investigation and surveys 
and reports thereon relative to the feasibil- 
ity of irrigating lands susceptible of irriga- 
tion from said Big Butte Creek, together 
with other sources of water supply, and 
that for the purpose of making such in- 
vestigations and surveys the said State 
engineer shall withdraw and withhold from 
appropriation the unappropriated waters of 
Big Butte creek so that the same may be 
utilized for the irrigation of said lands, 
should ~ project therefor be found feasi-| 
ble, an 


Whereas, it is proposed that the waters 
thus withdrawn from appropriation shall 
be withdrawn as security for the repay- 
ment of moneys expended in such investiga- 
tions in accordance with the provisions o 
chapter 87, General Laws of Oregon for 
1913. 


Now, therefore, the undersigned Ralph 
A. Rowley hereby signs, relinquishes and 
transfers to John H. Lewis, State engineer 
of Oregon, for the sum of one dollar ($1) 
and other considerations to him paid, the 
receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, all 
his right, title and interest in and to said 
applications and permits and the water 
rights thereby initiated in and to waters 
of said Big Butte creek and hereby author- 
izes and directs the State water board of 
Oregon to cancel said applications and 
permits of record in the office of said State 
engineer and its office if the projects in- 
vestigated by said State engineer requiring 
use of the water in said Big Butte creek 
shall be reported to be feasiblé as a result 
of said investigations and surveys, pro- 
vided, however, if said project shall not 
be reported to be feasible said State en- 
gineer shall reassign and retransfer said 
applications and permits to said Ralph A. 
Rowley and said Ralph A. Rowley shall 
thereupon be entitled to all rights under 
said applications and permits as if said 
transfer and assignment herein made .had 
never been executed. ; 

It is understood and agreed by said 
Ralph A. Rowley that said State engineer 
shall have full power and authority to 
withdraw and withhold from appropriation 
all the unappropriated waters of said Big 
Butte creek and all the waters included 
and embraced within said applications and 
permits and that for the purpose of said 
withdrawal said applications and ‘permits 
shall be considered and regarded as if the 
same had never been made and as if no 
rights had been initiated thereunder by said 
Ralph A. Rowley pending such investiga- 
tions and until the moneys expended in 
such*investigations shall have been repaid 
as provided in said chapter 87 of General 
Laws of Oregon for 1913, if: as a result 
of said investigation a report shall be made 
in accordance with said chapter 87 that 
said project is feasible; otherwise if said 
project be reported not to be feasible said 
permits and applications to be reassigned 
to said Ralph A. Rowley as _ hereinbefore 
provided. It is understood that in the event 
said project is yeported feasible ‘and said 
permits are cancelled that the State en- 
gineer shall withhold said waters from fur- 
ther appropriation until said Rowley shall 
have beer\ reimbursed in such amount for 
the value of said permits as shall be de- 
termined by a board of arbitration consist- 
ing of one person. to be selected by said 
Rowley, one “person by the person, cor- 
poration or directors of the irrigation dis- 
trict seeking to appropriate said waters to 
carry out said project, and one person to 
be selected by said persons so selected. 

RALPH A. ROWLEY. 

Witnesses: 


James T. Chinnock, H. G. Stockman. 


Contract Said to Be 
Authorized Act 


The alleged. agreement for relinquish- 
ment was not signed by the State en- 
gineer. The complaint further alleges: 

That under the terms of said assignment 
the said State engineer of the State of Ore- 
gon took full and complete possession of all 
of the rights in said water of the said R. A. 
Rowley, and the said R. A. Rowley relin- 
quished all use and authority over the same 
during the time during which the same was 
held by said engineer with the district under- 
standing and agreement, however, between 
him and the State engineer that such re- 
linquishment was made temporarily only and 
for the purpose of enabling” the said State 
engineer and the State water board to carry 
out the investigations referred to in said 
agreement for the purposes ‘therein set forth 
and not otherwise, and with the distinct un- 
derstanding and agreement between said 
pgrties at said time that pending the com- 
pletion of such investigation the rights of 
the said R.A. Rowley under said respective 
permits should be kept intact without the 
necessity on his part, or in his behalf, of in 
any way doimg or performing any further 
labor or expending any further moneys upon 
such projects during the time of such in- 
vestigation as~aforesaid, he, the State engi- 
neer, at said time stating and representing 
to the said R. A. Rowley that he, as such 
State engineer, and as a representative of 
the State water board of the State of Ore- 
gon had full right and authority to, and that 
he did, enter into said agreement in behalf 
of himself and the State water board of the 
State of Oregon, and that he had full right 
and authority so to do, and to so suspend the 
operations of the laws of the State of Ore- 
gon pertaining to the acquiring of water 
rights, temporarily, for the purpose set forth 
in said agreement; that the said R. A. Row- 
ley fully relied upon and believed the repre- 
sentations of the State engineer as aforesaid 
and with full reliance thereon entered into 
said contract “Exhibit A,” in the best of 
good faith, for the purposes therein stated, 
firmly believing that his rights to the said 
water of the said creek would be held in- 
tact for redelivery to him, or for sale to 
others, as in said agreement provided, and 
that he would not faye entered into said 
agreement, nor discontinued the construction 
of the said water projects had he not relied 


Patents 


Index and Digest 
_ Federal Court Decisions 


GY itaBi are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Business Trusts—Distinguished From Partmership—Management Exclu- 


sively in Trustees— 

Trustees of a voluntary association, 
shargholders in the trust, but having 
and'no rights to call for any 
nation of the trust, the declaration 


named in a declaration of trust, being 
no interest in the trust property itself, 


artition or.division thereof except upon termi- 


of trust providing that the trustees 


should have “exclusive control and management of said trust estate” and 
containing provision’ for the election of trustees by stockholders, were trus- 
tees and not members of a partnership since the declaration created only a 
trust. Gutelius v. Stanbon et al. .(D.C., D. Mass.)—-V U. S. Daily, 371, 


Apr. 4, 1930. 


| Trade 


- Trade Marks—Oppositions— 


Marks 


The sole question presented for consideration and decision in am opposition 
is whether the applicant is entitled to registration; the legality of opposer's 
mark may not be considered, the presumption being that said mark, being 


registered, is legal until it shall hav 
proceeding and by a tribunal of competent jurisdiction—Austin Nichols & 
Co., Inc, v. Krasne, (Comr. Pats.)—V U. 8. Daily, 369, Apr. 4, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Oppositions— ¢ 
The contention of the applicant th 
the opposer can suffer no damage by 


supported by sec. 6 of trade mark act of 1905.—Austin Nichols & Co., Inc,, 


vy. Krasne. (Comr. Pats..—V U.S. 


Trade Marks—lIdentity and Similarity 


Opposition to registration of applicant's mark consisting of red seal bear- 


ing words ‘‘Certified” and “Foods of 


sustained in view of opposer’s registered mark ‘Certified’ despite alleged 
prior registration to others and alleged illegality of opposer’s mark; the 


fact that applicant has disclaimed “C 


—Austin Nichols & Co. Inc., v. Krasne. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 369, 


Apr: 4, 1930. 


Trade ee ee 
e 


In opposition, examiner of interfer 


cant’s mark not registrable in view of a prior registration—Austin Nichols 


& Co., Inc., v. Krasne. (Comr. Pats.) 


State Court Decisions 


Oklahoma—Judgment—Foreigat Personal Judgment for Méney—Lack of 


Jurisdiction of Person— 


* A personal judgment for money, rendered in another State against a resi- 
dent of Oklahoma by a court of such State which did not have jurisdiction 
of the person because of insufficient service, being invalid, cannot be the basis 


of an action ir Oklahoma.—J acobson 
Daily, 871, Apr. 4, 1930, 


Oregon—Water and Water Rights—State Engimeer’s Contract to Withhold 
Water from Appropriation—Invalidity— ; 
Contract whereby the State engineer of Oreg@on agreed to withhold certain 


water from appropriationsjn conside 


rights acquired by' applications to appropriate water and permits granted 


pursuant thereto pending an investig 


water for irrigation was void because unauthorized and contrary 


policy—Rowley v. City of Medford, 
Apr. 4, 1930. 


Oregon—Resolution of Legislature—Directing City to Compensate Persons 


for Loss of Water Rights— 
Legislature of Otegon cannot by 


pensate certain persons for loss of water rights since the only purpose of 


resolutions, in so far as property righ 
—Rowley v. City of Medford. 
4, 1930. 


and Practice— 


(Oreg. Sup. Ct.)—V U.S. Daily, 371, Apr. 


e been otherwise decMred in a proper 


at, as opposer’s registration is illegal, 
registration of applicant’s mark, is not 


Daily, 369, Apr. 4, 1930. 


—Words and Symbols— 


Qualityy’” the words being disclaimed, 


ertified’”? does not change the situation. 


ences has full authority to hold appli- 
—V U. S. Daily, 369, Apr. 4, 1930. 





v. Russell, (Okla. Sup. Ct.)—V U.S. 


ration of the relinqushment of water 


Reine the 
public 
(Oreg. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 871, 


ation as to the feasibility of 


joint resolution direct a city to com- 





ts are concerned, is to express opinions. 


’ 


upon the representations so made by the|water right, or to appropriate the water 


State engineer as aforesaid. 


It is further alleged that on Feb. 2,/to any substantial use. 
1925, the legislature enacted wie} 
whereby all water rights in Big Butte 


known as chapter 166, Laws 


Cretk were granted to the City of Med 


water right: 
ity to its o 


set forth in the complaint, but the de- 
tails, not being material here, are 
omitted. It is alleged that when the 
defendant made its application for such 
appropriation, it and its officers, agents 
and attorneys, well knew of the agree- 


ment and trust relationship between| 


plaintiffs’ predecessors and the _ State 


engjneer, and proceeded with full knowl- | 


edge thereof. 


Legislature Confirmed 
Transaction in Question 


The complaint also pleads house joint 
resolution No. 24, passed and filed with 
the secretary of state, Mar. 1, 1927, and 
found on pages 715, 716, Session Laws, 
1927, which resolution, after reciting by 
various whereases thgalleged contract 
of Ralph A. Rowley pith the State en- 
gineer, and the engineer’s subsequent 
proceedings thereunder, further recites 
that: 

Whereas the withdrawn waters were al- 
lowed to be 
Point irrigation district and the City of 
Medford; and 

Whereas some question has arisen as to 
the authority of said John H. Lewis to 
enter into such agreement with the said 
Ralph A. Rowley covering the water rights 
issued to the said Ralph A. Rowley in per- 
mit 1811, recorded in volume 8 of permits 
on page 1811; in permit 1867 of record in 
volume 8, page 1687; and permit No. 4007, 
on behalf of the State of Oregon; now, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved by the house of repre- 
sentatives of the’ State of Oregon, the sen- 
ate jointly concurring: 2 

That the acts of the said John H. Lewis, 
State engineer of the State of Oregon, in 
reference té the said agreement with the 
said Ralph A. Rowley, be hereby confirmed 
and validated and that the compensation 
due said Ralph A. Rowley shall be fixed 
and determined by a board of arbitration, 
as provided in said agreement; provided, 
that the'liability of the City of Medford 
shall not be fixed at an amount exceéding 
two, thousand dollars ($2,000); amd _ ptfo- 
vided further, that the liability of the 
Eagle Point irrigation district shall not 
be fixed at am amount exceeding three 
thousand dollars ($3,000); and provided 
further, that there shall be no obligation 
on the part of the State of Oregon. d 

The complaint then alleges that plain- 
tiffs proposed—to arbitrate with the city 
as suggested by the resolution, recites 
the refusal of the municipality to enter 
into arbitration, alleges that the value 
of the water rights, of which plaintiffs 
have been deprived, is $250,000, and 
prays judgment for that sum. 

McBRrIDE, J. 
cal objections to the complaint, which we 
shall pass over without discussion, and 
only consider those which, in our opinion, 
are incapable of amendment. The state- 
ment as abridged here is necessarily 
long. Clearly, the alleged agreement be- 
tween the State engineer and plaintiffs’ 
predecessors was on which the State en- 
gineer had no authority to make, and 
therefore was invalid. 

We find no section of the water code 
r in the act of 1913, chapter 87, General 
Laws of #913, that can, by any process 
of legal reasoning, be construed to give 
such. authority. Bre case being here on 
demurrer we must, as a matter of law, 
assume that orally the State engineer 
agreed to accept the conveyances made 
to him by plaintiffs’ predecessors, and, 
if he did, such agreement was void to the 
same extent as if it had never been 
made. 

As the case now Stands there is no 
allegation that, since 1915, plaintiffs have 
ever taken any steps to perfect their 


appropriated by the Eagle| 


There are several techni-|y 


they or their grantors had applied for 
, The allegations 
as to what they did before this alleged 
|surrender of their rights are vague, It 
does not state that they, or their pre- 


, Mec-| decessors, ever made a yard of surveys 
ford, subject, however, to any existing|o. ever dy x * 


in said stream with author- 
cers to appropriate all of 
the waters thereof. The proceedings for 
application for such appropriation are 


g arod of ditch, or put in a 
foot’of dam in view of making a bene- 
|ficial use of the water for which applica- 
‘tion had been made, 


The complaint only recites that prior 
jto Sept. 6, 1915, these plaintiffs and 
|their g@rantors, under the provisions of 
| their respective permits and applications, 
|and under and pursuant to the laws of 
Oregon and the requirements of the State 
water board and the State engineer, 
\did, and performed, a large amount of 
|work in connegtion with the perfection of 
said respective water rights, etc. (see 
|quotation from complaint in statement). 

At all events it appears plainly that 
fom Sept. 6, 1915, until the passage 
jof the resolution by the legislature, they 
|\did nothing toward putting the water 
lrights, which Rowley had assigned to 
|the State engineer, to amy beneficial use 
jupon a void promise by the State en- 
|gineer, if any were made, to reassign 
ito them his rights under certain cir- 
jcumstamces. Whether the _ plaintiffs 
acted im good faith or mot, it is clear 
that the alleged trust was void, both 
for the ~ reason that there was no 
authority in the State engineer to make 
it and becau% such am unauthorized 
agreement would be void as against 
public policy as unlawfully tending to 
tie up amd delay the beneficial use of 
water for an indefinite period thereby 
preventing other prospective or possible 
appropriators from making a beneficial 
use Of it. Plaintiffs’ rights were dead 
and buried under the weight of years 
‘nless the resolution of 1927 resurrected 
them, and we hold that it did not. 


Plaintiffs’ counsel treats the resolu- 
tion as though it had the force and 
effect of a law, which it clearly had not. 


Appropriate Legislation 
Can Remedy Situation 


The power of the legislature to effec- 
tively legislate by resolution ,js confined | 
within very narrow limits. ay pro- 
vide for expenses incident to its\sessions, 
such as employing clerks and stenogra- 
phers and procuring supplies and other 
matters incident to the carrying on of 
its business, but it can not go outside 


volving property or other rights. 

As to such matters, 
have only the effect of an expression of 
opiniom and no more. “*A resolution is 
not a law, but merely the form in which 
the legislative body expresses an opin- 


and legislate generally on matters in- || 


2 ‘ 
its resolutions 





ion.” % Words & Phrases, title “Reso- 
lution,’ citing The Vilage of Altamont 
v. The Baltimore & 0. S. W. Ry. Co., 184 
Ill. 47, 56 N. E. 840 (citing Chicago & 
»P. R. R. Co. v. City of Chicago, 174 
Ill, 489, 51 N. E. 596); Reynolds v. 
Blue, 47 Ala. 711. 

The resolution was not a law, was not 
intended to be such, and was not binding 
on the City of Medford. It follows that 
when the act of 1925, supra, was passed, 
giving the City of Medford the right to 
approp¥iate and use the wéter of Big 
Butte Creek, the plaintiffs had no “ex- 
isting rights” to said waters, and that 
the resolution, passed by the legislature 
two years after the grant to the city, was 
ineffective for any purpose. If, through 
a misapprehension of one of the State’s 
officers, the plaintiffs have lost any val- 
uable rights, the legiskature may atone 
for the mistake, if any, by appropriate 
legislation, but with that question we 
have nothing to do. 

As against the defendant, the com-| 
plaint doeg not state a cause of action, 
jand the judgment of the. circuit court is 
affirmed, 

CosHow, C. J, RAND and, RossMAN, 
JJ., comeur, 





Cinpes O8L) 
State Court Decisions 


Courts of Oklahoma 


Reject Kansas 


Judgment on Jurisdictional Ground 


Service of Process 


on Individual by Mail Is Held to 
Invalid and Decision Nonenforceable 


State of Oklahoma: Oklahoma City. + 


A personal judgment for money ren- 
dered in the’ courts of another State 
against a resident of Oklahoma who was 
not served with process within the State 
in which the judgment was rendered 
and of whose person the court of such 
other State had no jurisdiction is invalid 
and will not be enforced in Oklahoma 
according to the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa. 

It appears from the opinion that an 
action was brought in the State of 
Kansas against the defendant who at 
the time of the action was a resident of 
Oklahoma; that the only service upon 
the defendant was by registered mail; 
that such service under the statutes was 
insufficient to give the court jurisdic- 
tion of the person of the defendant; that 
a personal judgment for money was ren- 
dered -in the action, and that an action 
to enforce such judgment was brought 
in the State of Oklahoma. 

The Supreme Court held that the judg- 
ment rendered in the State of Kansas 
was not enforcible since the Kansas court 
did not have jurisdiction of the person 
of the defendant and therefore was not 
entitled to full faith and credit in 
Oklahoma. 


P, LESTER JACOBSON 


Vv. 
ILLA T. RUSSELL, ETC. 
Oklahoma Supreme Court. 
No. 18688. 
Appeal from the District Court of Okla- 
oma County. ¢ 


| NEWLIN, SPIELMAN & THOMAS, and Con- 


NOR & Connor, for plaintiff in error; 
Ww. Preirrer, for defendant in error. 
Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 25, 1980 

Hunt, J.—This 1 an appeal from the 
District Court of Oklahoma County from 
a judgment rendered in an action therein 
pending wherein the plaintiff, defendant 
in error here, sought and obtained judg- 
ment against the defendant, plaintiff in 
error here on a foreign judgment in the 
sum of $1,030.20 with interest thereon 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from 
Jan. 1, 1926. 

For convenience the parties will be 
referred to here as they appeared in the 
trial court. The admitted facts are that 
plaintiff and defendant were formerly 
husband and wife. That on May 26, 
1908, in the District Court of ‘Bourbon 
County, Kans., the plaintiff obtained a 
divorce from her husband, the defendant 
herein. That incorporated in said divorce 
decree was an order that this defendant 
should pay to the plaintiff the sum of 
$10 per month for the support and main- 
tenance of Cecil Jacobson, the minor son 
of plaintiff and defendant. That at the 
time of the institution of said divorce 
action, the defendant P. Lester Jacobson 
was a resident of Oklahoma City in 
the State of Oklahoma, and that he 
waived the service of summons in said 
action and entered his voluntary appear- 
ance in same in the District Court of 
Bourbon County, Kans. 


Mailed Notice of Hearing” 


Was Signed by Defendant 

It further appears that from the date 
of the entry of said decree on May 26, 
i998, up until Aug. 4, 1921, this defend- 
ant -had made all the monthly payments 
as by said order and decree required but 
on said last mentioned date, the plain- 
tiff filed a motion in said case in the 
eeiet Court of Bofrbon County, Kans., 
wherein and whereby she sought to 
have said monthly payments increased 
from $10 per month to the sum of $30 
per month. ‘It fuyther appears that serv- 
ice .of the hearing on said motion was 
mee to be had ‘on defendant by 
hailing to him at his address in Okla- 
homa, City a notice to the effect that said 
motion, copy of which was attached to 
the notice, would be heard in the District 
Court of Bourbon County, Kans. on 
Aug. 13, 1921. ; 

This notice was sent by registered mail 
end return receipt therefor signed by, the 
defendant under date of Aug. 5, 1921, is 
incorporated-in the record. Defendant 
did not appear at said hearing, and upon 
the showing made on the motion by plain- 
tiff, same was sustained, and the Dis- 
trict Court of. Bourbon County, Kans., 
made its order modifying its former de- 
cree of May 26,1908, and increasing the 
allowance therein made from $10 per 
month to $30 per month. Defendant con- 
tinued to make the payments of $10 per 
month up to and including September, 
1921, and thereafter made no further pay- 
ments according to the record until Dec. 
83, 1921, and Dec. 22, 1921, paying $15 
on each of said dates. During the year 
1922; defendant made 10 payments of 
$15 .each and during the year 1923, 12 
payments of $15 each, during the year 
1924, 12 payments of $15 each and dur- 
ing the year 1925, 4 payments of $15 
each. 

This action was begun in the District 
Court of Oklahoma County on Jan. 4, 
1926, by plaintiff filing in said court a 
petition setting up the judgment and 


orders of the District Court of Bourbon 
County, Kans., alleging default on the 
part of the defendant and seeking judg- 

ment for the balance due from defendant 

under and by virtue of said judgments in 

the District Court of Bourbon County, 

Kans. 

An amended petition was later filed 
by order. of court, and after unsuccessful 
motions for judgment on a i, and 
demurrer to the petition filed by defend- 
ant, the defendant filed answer in the 
form of general denial, and further 
attacking the validity of said judg- 
ment, contending that no legal of 


valid service was held upon defend- . 
ant of the hearing on the motion © 


upon which the judgment of Aug. 13, 
1921, was rendered for the reason that 
defendant was at said time a resident 
of the State of Oklahoma and that no 
service- was had upon him as required 
by law, and that the same was an at- 
tempt upon the part of plaintiff to cause 
the Kansas court to exercise extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction over defendant. 

Other defenses were alleged. in the 
answer but upon demurrer same were 
stricken. Upon the issues thus made, 
trial was had to the court and judgment 
| rendered for plaintiff as. hereinbefore set 
out and from this judgment défendant 
prosecutes this appeal. Some six as- 
signments of error are contained.in the 
petition in error but in discussing same 
in the brief of plaintiff same are grou 
under two general propositions as 
lows: ; 

First proposition: The orders and judg- 
ment of the District Court of Bourbon 
County, Kans., upon which this suit is 
predicated were not such final orders o: 
judgments or decrees of the court o 
Kansas as to be given full faith and 
credit in the courts of the State of Okla- 
homa. ; 

Second proposition: The attempt upon 
the part of the Kansas court to render 
a personal money judgment against a 
resident of Oklahoma was an attempt to 
exercise extr-territorial jurisdiction, and 
therefore wholly void. 

We shall discuss the second proposition 
first. In support of this contention plain- 
tiff cites applicable provisions of the 
Kansas statutes relative to proceedings 
of this kind, the same being as. follows: 

60-1510. Provisions for Minor Children. 
When a divorce is granted the court shall 
make provision for the_ guardianship, cus- 
tody, support and education of the minor 
children of the marriage, and may modify or 
change any order in this respect whenever 
circumstances render such change proper. 

60-722. Notice of Motion. Where notice 
| of a motion is required, it must be in writing, 
| ang shall state the names of the parties to 
the action or proceeding in which it is made, 
the name of the court or judge before whom 
it is to be made, the place where and the day 
on which it will be heard, the nature and 
terms of the order or orders to be appli 
for; and if affidavits are to be used othe 
hearing, the notice shall state that fatt, and 
it shall be served a reasonable time before 
the hearing. a ' 

60-723. Service, of~Such -Notice. Notice 
of motions mentténed in this article may be 
served by_a‘sheriff, coroner or constable, the 
party or his attorney, or by any other per= 
son, and the return of any such officer or 
affidavit of any such person, shall be proof 
of service; the service shall be on the party, 
or his attorney of record, and in case there 
is more than one party’ adverse to such mo- 
tion, service shall be made upon each party 
or his attorney. 


60-724. Manner and Place of Service, 
Fees. The service of a notice shall be by 
¢opy served in any manner in which a sum- 
mons may be served, and may be served 
without the State; and when served by an 
officer, he shall be entitled to like fees. 

Though the divorce in this. case was 
granted in 1908, under the provisions of 
s@ction 60-1510, Revised Statutes of Kan- 
sas 1923, above quoted, the court had the 
power to modify or change the order 
relative to the custody and support of 
the minor child whenever circumstances 
rendered such change proper. 

The Supreme Court of Kansas in con- 
struing this statute in Miles v. Miles, 65 
Kansas 676, 70 Pac. 631, said: 

He (the court) may at any time, upon 

roper notice, change any former order made 
with reference to these matters by adding to 
or taking from the burdens of either party 
relative to the same. 

It will be noted that proper notice was 
held to be an essential requisite to the 
exercising of jurisdiction conferred by 
section 60-1510, supra. Sections 60-722, 
60-723, 60-724, supra, prescribed the form 
and manner of service of such notice. 
The only service claimed to have been 
made upon’ the defendant herein of the 
hearings of the motion in the District 
Court of Bourbon County, Kansas, was 
bys registered mail upon the defendant, 
a resident of Oklahoma in the State o 
Oklahoma. Was this sufficient service 
It will be observed that section 60-7 
supra, provides that notice shall be serv: 
in any manner in which a summons may 
be served and may* be served without 
the State. The Kansas statute provides 
a summons shall be served by personal 
service thereof or ~by publication in 
proper cases. fa 

To be continued in the issue of” 

Apr. 5. 
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Notices of Patent~Suits. 


(Statement of Patent 


Office of notices under 


sec, 4921, R. §., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


923121, F. W. Hillard, Typewriting ma- 
chine, appeal filed Feb. 28, 1930, ©. C. A. 
2d Cir., Doc. 10828, Typewriters Hillardized, 
Inc., v. Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 

078982, J. Banwell, Street paving, D. C., 
ne D., Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 1909, R. L. Beck 
et al. v. Servicised Products Corp. et al. 
Dismissed without prejudice Feb. 26, 1930. 

1184979, H. C. Miller, Flexible binder-post 
for loose leaf binders, ftled Mar. 3, 1930, 
D. C., E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 2873, 
Stationers Loose Leaf Co. v. Siekert & 
Baum Stationery Co. 

1221389, A.\E. Strippel, Stencil, D. C., S. 
D., N. Y., Doc. E 44/76, Wallace Addressing 
Machine Co., Inc., v. Rapid Addressing Ma- 
chine Co. et al. Dismissed Feb. 25, 1930. 

1227139, G. Hoepner, Labeling machine, 
D. C. Dela, Doc. E 660, Pneumatic Scale 
Corp., Ltd., v. Mapl-Flake Mills, Inc. Patent 
held valid and infringed Feb. 20, 1930. 

1236217, G. B. Shaw, Rug and carpet 
fastener, filed Feb. 26, 1930, D. C., S. D., 
N. Y., Doc. E 52/110, W. A. McHorney Co., 
Inc., v. Gould Merseneau Co., Inc. 

1271529, M. C. Hopkins, Acoustic device 
D. C., Dela. Doc. E 712, Lektophone Corp. 
v. Miller Bros, Co. Patent held valid and 
infringed Feb. 12, 1930, , 

1334787, 0. F. Palme,’ Machine for mak- 
ing metallic conduits, filed Dec. 27, 1929, 
D. C., N. J., Doc..E 3967, Triangle Conduit 
Co., Inc., v. Crescent Armored Wire Co., Inc, 

1351599, F. J. Wolff, Art or method of 
casting articles, of clay, filed Dec. 2, 1929, 
D. C., N. J, Doc. E 3960, F. J. Wolff v. 
Woodridge Ceramic Corp. 

1388364, M. A. Miller, Cake baking pan, 


D. oo E. D., Wis. (Milwaukee), Dec, 2717, 


M. A. Miller et al. v. Geuder, Paeschke & 
Frey Co. Decree for plaintiff Feb. 19, 1930, 

1404539, C. K. Nelson, Confection, D. Cy 
Kans. (Wichita), Doc. E N-440, Eskimo Pie 
Corp. v. Steffen Ice & Ice Cream Co. Dise 


missed without prejudice Feb. 21, 1980. .. 


1411227, L. A. Suekoff, Spring cushion 
construction, D. C., N. J., Doc. E 3481, L. Ay 


Suekoff et al. v. Trenton Spring Products — 


Co. 
1447090, J. E. Langsdorf, Necktie, D. Ss 
S. D., N. Y¥., Doe. E 50/898, Franc-Stro 
menger & Cowan, Inc., v. Sabator Bonant 
et al. Consent decree for plaintiff Mar. 
1930. 


1493687, W. Lowell, Golfing tee, C, C. Ay 


1929. 
2d Cir., Doc. 10714, The Nieblo Mfg. 


Injunction Nov. 19, 


Inc., et al. v. R. Preston et al. Deere 
affirmed (notice Mar. 3, 1930). 


1495570, G. H. Blakeley, Series 
I-Beams, D. C., N. J., Doe. E 3814, 
lehem Steel Co. v. U. S. Steel Corp. et 
Discontinued Nov. 29, 1929, 

1512888, L. Haft, iqeeing. 
D., N. 

Corp. 


we 


Y., Doc. E 43/314, Norma 

et al. v. Rainbow Electrical 
Consent decree for plaintiff 

s 
A., 2d Cir, Doc. 10831, A. B. Dick Co. 
The Shallcross Co., Ine. 

1540006, F. S. Hodson, Metallic all 
filed Dev, 20, 1929, D. C., N. J., Doe 
F. S. Hodson v. New Jersey Zinc 

1560248, H. E. Kerr, Gas burner, 
8th Cir, (St. Louis), Doe. 8634, The 
land Gas Burner & Appliance Co. v. nT 
tean Heater Corp. Decree affirmed Feb. 

930, 


et 


~ 


c C. Ay het 


i ‘ 


set, D. © a 
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WMAK 


~ Given Extension of 
Broadcast License 


‘Three Months After News- 


paper Licensee Agrees to 
Continuance ; 
The Federal Radio Commission on 


Apr. 3 renewed the license of Station 
; AK, Buffalo, N. Y., to operate on 


the 900 kilocycle channel for the regu-| 


lar three-month license period beginning 
May 1. : 

Action was taken following presenta- 
tion to the Commission, by Frank D. 
Scott, attorney for the Buffalo station, 
of a communication from the Buffalo 
Evening News agreeing to such exten- 
sion. The newspaper recently was 

nted a construction permit to utilize 
the 900 kilocycle channel and build a 
new broadcasting station, displacing 
WMAK on that frequency. 

Decision Appealed 

The decision of the Commission ad- 
verse to WMAK, however was appealed 
to the Court of Appeals here by Mr. 
Scott, and is now pending, thus pre- 
cluding the licensing of a station for 
the newspaper while the case is in court. 

The newspaper won a favorable de- 
cision from the Commission on its argu- 
ments that the Buffalo Broadcasting 
Corporation, operating Station WMAK, 
has a virtual broadcasting monoply in 
Buffalo, since it operates or owns three 
other stations. It applied directly for 
the channel used by WMAK and based 
its case against the service rendered by 
that station. WMAK shares the 900 
kilocycle channel with Station WFBL, at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Applications Received 

Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission Apr. 2, involving both 
bréadcasting and communications chan- 
nels, were made public as follows: 

Applications received (broadcasting) : 


WJSV, The Independent Pub. Co., Mt. Ver- 
non Hills, Va., modification of license to move 


studio from Mt. Vernon Hills to 101 Colum-! 


bus St., Alexander, Va. 

WHP, Pennsylvania Broadcasting Co., 
Lemoyne, Pa., modification af license to 
change frequency from 1,430 to 930 kc.; 
power from 500 w. to 250 w. night, and 500 
w. day, and time of operation from dividing 
with WBAK and WCAH to unlimited. 

WTAR-WPOR, WTAR Radio Corp., Nor- 
folk, Va., modification of license to change 
time (from sharing with station to be as- 
signed later) to unlimited on 780 ke. 

KTAP, Alamo Broadcasting Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex., request for authority to install 
automatic frequency control. 

WCOC, H. B. Holmes Sr., Meridan, Miss., 
request of authority to voluntarily assign 
lieense to Mississippi Broadcasting Company. 

WREC, WREC, Inc., Whitehaven, Tenn., 
modification of license to change frequency 
from 600 kc. to 680 kc.; increase power from 
500 w. night, and 1 kw. day to 2% kw., and 
time from dividing with WOAN to unlimited. 
Construction permit to change frequency 


and increase power te 5 kw. 

New, W. A. Blair & John R. Anderson, 
Tupelo, Miss.,. construction “permit to erect 
new station using 1,500 kc., 100 w., unlimited 


time. “te 

KWKC, Wilson Duncan, Kansas City, Mo., 
modification of license to change time from 
half time on 1,370 ke., to unlimited. 

New, J. S. Lamb Piano Co., Cairo, Til, 
construction permit*to erect new station us- 
ing 1,200 kc., 50 w., unlimited time. 

New, John R. Anderson, Cardwell, Mo., 
construction permit to. erect new station 
using 1,420 ke., 25 w., unlimited time. 

Applications. received (other than broad- 
wasting): 

Radio Corp. of America, portable, initial 
location, 411 Fifth Avenue, New York. As- 
signment of license to Radio-Victor Corp. of 
America. 

W2XN, Ratio-Victor Corp. of America, 
tnc., Cortlandt Park, S. Bronx, N. Y. Modi-! 
fication of license for change in frequency to 


(Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 


Army Orders | 


Maj. James R. Hill, Cav., transferred to 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Gordon B. Welch, C. A. C., trans- 
ferred to Ordnance Department. 

Maj. John F. Hall, Cav., from remount 
headquarters, Lexington, Ky., to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Maj. William S. Fulton, C. A. C., from 
Hawaiian Department to duty with Organ- 
ized Reserves, Houston, Tex. 

Capt. James F. Strain, Inf., from Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash., to duty with Or- 
ganized Reserves, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Capt. Leslie W. Jefferson, C. A. C., now at 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., 
relieved at Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., as- 
signed recruiting duty, Fort Logan, Cola 

Ist Lt. Charles N. McFarland, F. A., from 
Fort Hoyle, Md., to Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Capt. Ross G. Hoyt, A. ©., from Langley:! publie buildings in certain areas of the| 17. 


Field, Va., to Selfridge Field, Mich. | 

ist Lt. Roy W. Camblin, A. C., from Brooks 
Field, Tex., to duty with Organized Reserves, 
Hat Box Field, Muskogee, Okla. 

Maj. William E. Brougher, Inf., from 
Louisiana Ssate University, Baton Rouge, 
La., to Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Following officers of Coast Artillery Corps 
from Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, 
Va., to stations named: Majs. William C. 
Hanna and Reinold Melberg. Fort Worden, 


Wash.; Capts. Chauncey A. Gillette, Fort Mc-| ernment property acquired for a post office| the public domain. 


Arthur, Calif.; Wilfred H. Steward, Fort 
Worden, Wash.; “ist Lts. Howard FE. C. Brei- 
tung. Fort Winfield Scott, Calif.; Karl C. 


Frang, Fort McArthur, Calif. | 


Navy Orders 


Rear Adm. Mark L. Bristol, to 
duty as chairman of the general 
Navy Dept. 

Comdr. Guy C. Barnes, det. U. S. S. 
Vestal; to such duty as may be assigned, 
the Panama Canal, Balboa Heights, C, Z.; 
ors. Jan. 11 revoked. 

Comdr. Leslie E. Bratton, relieved all ac- 
tive duty; to home. 

Comdr. Robert P. Guiler Jr., det. Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., about Apr. 15; 
to U. S. S. Antares, 

Comdr. Charles F. Russell, det. Bu. Nav. 


assume 
board, 


\ wwbout Apr. 26; to U. S. S. West Virginia. 


Comdr. Oscar Smith, det. Naval Academy 
about June 5; to command U. §. §S. Biddle. 

Comdr. Bert B. Taylor, relieved al! active 
duty about Apr. 1; to home. 

Comdr. Eugene M. Woodson, det. prof. 
of nav. science and tactics, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ili.; to command U. 
S..8. Ramsay. 

Lt. Coméir. Herbert S. Jones, det. Navy 
o Norfolk, Va.; to Dest. Sqd. 7, Sctg. 


Lt. Comdr. Grady B. Whitehead, det. U. 
S. S. Nevada;:to command U. S. S, Breckin- 
ridge. 

Lt. Ransom K. Davis, det. aide on staff, 
Light Cruiser Div. 2, Sctg. Fit., about Aug. 
1; to duty Office of Judge Adv. Gen., Navy 


. "Thomas A. Gaylord,. det. U. S. §, 
Leary about Aug..1; to duty Office of Judge 


_ Ady, Gen. Navy Dept. 


Granted Renewal of | 


from 600 to“680 ke. and change as to the House Apr. 1. 
i 


a 


Legislation 


Calendat of Congress 


- 


China Relief Expedition, with a higher rate 
of pensions for veterans who served 90 
days during the War with Spain or less 
than 90 days, with a discharge for disability 
incurred in service in line of duty. Re- 
ported to House Mar. 42. 4 

H. R. 10674. Authorizing payment of six 
months’ death gratuity to beneficiaries of 
transferred members of the Fleet Naval Re- 
serve ahd Fleet "Marine Corps Reserve who 
die while on active duty. Reported to House 
Mar. 19. , . 

H. R. 10662. Providing for hospitalization 
and medical treatment of transferred mem- 
bers of, the Fleet Naval Reserve and the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in Government 
hospitals without expense to the reservist. 
Reported to House Mar. 17. 

H. R. 10630. To authorize the President 
to ,consolidate and coordinate Government 
activities into a new “administration of vet- 
erans’ affairs.” Reported to House Mar. 21. 

S. 1293. To increase pensions to certain | 
maimed veterans who have lost limbs. Passed | 
Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 477. Equalizing pensions to certain| 
saldiers of the Civil War and their widows. 
Passed Senate, amended, Apr. 1. 

S. 958. Granting’ incréased pensions to| 
regular soldiers and sailors and authorizing | 
acceptance of War and Navy Department} 
records for disability. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 476. Granting pensions and increase 
of pensions te certain soldiers, sailors and 
nurses of the War with Spain, the Philip- 
pine Insurrection, or the China Relief Ex-| 
pedition,, Passed Sénate Apr. 1. 


Title 39—Peostal Service 


H. R, 5659. To authorize the Postmaster | 
General to charge a fee for inquiries made | 
for patrons concerning registered, insured, 
or collect-on-iglivery mail, and for postal | 
money orders. Reported to House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 8569. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to issue additional receipts or cer- | 
tifieates of mailing to senders of any class| 
of mail matter and to fix the fees charge- 
able therefor. Reported to House Feb. 5. | 

H. R. 9553. To give the Postmaster Gen- 
eral discretionary authority to award con- 
tracts for ocean mail service to coastwise | 
vessels between United States vorts and 
Canada, Passed House Feb. 28. } 

H. R. 8650. Authorizing Postmaster Gen-/| 
eral to charge for services rendered in dis-| 
posing of undelivered jmail in those cases | 
where it is considered proper for postal serv-| 
ice to dispose of such mail by sale wr to dis-| 
pose of collect en delivery mail without col- 
lection of charges or for a greater or less 
amount than stated when mailed. Passed | 
House Mar. 4, | 

. R. 1234. To authorize Postmaster Gen-| 
eral to impose demurrage charges on unde-| 
livered collect on delivery parcels. Passed | 
House Mar. 4, : 

H. R. 7395. To extend to Government 
postal cards the provision for defacing the 
stamps on Government-stamped envelopes by 
mailers. Passed House Mar. 4. 

S. 1101, To authorize the Postmaster 
General to investigate the conditions of 
the lease of the post office garage in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and to readjust the terms 
thereof. Reported to Senate Mar. 24. 

H. R. 9500. To further encourage com- 
mercial aviation by authorizing the Post- 
master General to establish air mail 
routes. , Reported to the House Mar. 24. 

S. 1413. Amending the act making appro- 
priations for services of Post Office Depart-, 
ment relating to statements of ownership 
of newspapers. Passed Senate Apr. 1. | 

H. R. 8649. To authorize the Postmaster | 
General to collect an increased charge for! 
return receipts for domestic registered and | 
insured mail when such receipts are re-| 
quested after the mailing of the articles. | 








H. R. 11096. To provide a postage charge 
for directory service. «Reported 
Heuse Apr. 1. ‘ 
Title 40 — Public , Buildings, | 
{ 
Property, and Works 
S. 3895. To authorize the Commissioners | 
of the District of Columbia to widen Wis- 
consin Avenue abutting squares 1299, 4300 
and 1935. Reported to Senate Apr. 3. | 
S. 3901. To establish a commercial air- | 
Re- | 


' 
to 


port for the District ef Columbia. 
ported to Senate Apr. 2. 

S. 3184. To permit the County of Solano, | 
in the State of California, to lay, construct, | 
install, and maintain sewer outlets over and | 
across the Navy longitudinal dike and ac- 
cretions thereto, in Mare Island Straits, 
California. Reported to Senate Apr. 2. 

H. R. 10528. Permitting a building in} 
Washington, D. C., to’exceed the building | 
height regulation. 
Apr. 2. 1 | 

H. J. Res. 227. Authorizing the erection 
of a Federal reserve branch buildingsin the 
City of, Pittsburgh, Pa. Reported to Senate 
Apr. 2. 

S. 3043. To establish a national hydraulic | 
laboratory at the Bureau of Standards. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

H. R. 8156. To change the limit of cost of 
the construction of the Coast Guard Academy. | 
Passed House Feb. 3. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

H. R. 10166. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construc- 
tion of certain public works at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Reported to House Mar. 1. 

H. R. 9767. For the disposal of combus- | 
tible refuse from places eutside of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Reported to House Mar. 31. 


H. R. 26. To acquire, establish and de- 
velop George Washington memorial park- 
way along Potomac River from Mount Ver- 
non and Fort Washington to Great Falls, 
and to acquire lands in District of Colum- | 
bia, Maryjanad and Virginia required for | 
the comprehensive park, parkway and play- | 
ground system, of the National Capital. 
Passed House Jan. 30. | 
_5. 2400. To regulate height, exterior, de- 
sign, and construction of private and semi- 


Reported to the House | 


National Capital. 
19, 1929. 

H. R. 8372. To provide for the construc- 
tion and equipment of an annex to the Li- 
brary of Congress. Reported to House 
Jan. 28. 

S. J. Res. 130. Directing Federal Power | 
Commission to stop issuing permits on proj- | 
ects relating to the Columbia River pending | 
further investigation. Passed Senate Jan. 31. | 

H. R. 2902. Authorizing the sale of Gov-| 


Reported to Senate Dee.| 


site in Binghamton, N. Y. 
Feb. 3. 

H. R. 7997. Authorizing the purchase of | 
additional land for the Bureau of Standards, | 
Department of Commerce. Passed Hous¢ 
Feb. 3. 
_H. R. 7983. To authorize the construc- | 
tion of a memorial building at Champoeg, | 
Oreg. Reported to House Feb. 19. | 

S. J. Res. 77. Providing for closing of | 
Market in Washington, D. C., in con- | 


Passed House 


Center 


/ nection with new public building program, | tions for and entries of public lands. 


Passed Senate Dec. 12. 
Feb. 20. 

(S. 3448.) To amend the act of Feb. 21, 
1929, entitled “an act to authotize the pur- 
chase by the Secretary of Commerce of a 
site, and the construction and equipment 
of a building thereon, for use as a con-| 
stant frequency monitoring radio ehadinas | 
Reported to Senate Feb. 20. 

H. R. 9676. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with certain: publie 
works at the United States Naval Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., by replacing antiquated 
structures at that institution, at a cost not 
to exceed $3,200,000. Reported to House | 
Feb. 24 | 

H. R, 8559. To authorize the incorporated 
town of Cordova, Alaska, te issue bonds for 
the construction of a trunk-sewer system 
@nd a bulkhead or retaining wall, Passed 
House Feb. 17. Passed Senate Apr. 3. j 

H. R. 6595. Authorizing the exchange of 
663 square feet of property acquired for | 
the park system for 2,436 square feet of 
neighboring property, all in the Klingle | 
Ford Valley, for addition to the park sys- | 
tem of the National Capital. Reported to | 
the House Feb. 26. 

H, R. 6596. To effect the consolidation | 
of the Turkey Thicket Playground, Reerea- | 
tion and Athletic Field. Reported to the | 
House Feb, 26, 


H, R. 9845, To authorize the transfer of | 
7 


Reported to House 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


| New Mexico normal school. 
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Government-owned land at Dodge City, 
Kans., for public building purposes. Re- 
ported to the House Feb. 26. 

°- a Res. 200. Authorizing acceptance 
of a donation of land, buildings and other 
improvements in Caddo Parish, near Shreve- 
port, La. Reported te the House Feb. 26. 

H, R, 9483. Authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $80,000 for the purchase of a site, 
to contract for the construction of a build- 
ing and for the installation therein of ap- 
paratus for the use of a constant frequency 
monitoring radio station. Reported to the 
House Feb. 26, 

H. R. 8299. To authorize establishment of 
a national hydraulic laboratory in the Bu- 
reau of Standards and construction of 4 
building therefor. Reported “to House 
Feb, 28. 

S. 2224. To change the name of lowa 
Circle in the City of Washington to Logan 
Circle. Reported to Senate Mar. 3. 

R. 7768. To provide for sale of the old 
post office and courthouse building and site 
at Syracuse, N. Y,. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H, R. 8918. Awhorixing conveyance ta 
the City of Trenton, N. J., of title to a 


| portion of the site of the present Federal 


building in that city. Passed House Mar. 4. 

S. 686. To amend an act negulating the 
height of buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia. Approved June 1, 1919. Reported to 
Senate Mar. 7. 


“ss. 3440. Authorizing the exchange of 663 


| square feet of property acquired for the 


park system for 2,436 square feet of neigh- 


| boring property, all in the Klingle Ford 


Valley, for addition to the park system 
of the National Capital. Reported to Sen- 
ate Mar. 7. ° 

S. 3441. To efiect the consolidation of 
the Turkey Thicket playground, recreation 
= athletic field. Reported to Senate 

ar. 7. 

H. R. 8578. To sell the present post office 
site and building at Dover, Del. , Passed 
House Mar. 17. 

H. R. 9324. To dedicate for street pur- 
poses a portion of the old post office site at 
Wichita, Kans. Passed House Mar. 17. 

H. R. 6121. To-authorize the maintenance 
of central warehouses in national parks and 
national monuments and authorizing ap- 
propriations for the purchase of supplies and 
materials to be kept in said warehouses. 
Passed House Mar. 17. 

H. R. 9900. For acceptance of land and 
for construction of a building for a forest 
products laboratory.. Reported to House 

ar, ° 

H. R, 10652. To authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to purchase lands and con- 
struct buildings for radio research at the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington, D. C. 
Reported to House Mar. 19. * 

H. R. 3246. To authorize the sale of the 
Government property acquired for a post 
office site in Akron, Ohio. Reported to 
House Mar. 19. 

_H. R. 11045. To increase the appropria-! 
tion for the acquisition of a site for the 
new House Office Building. Passed House 
Mar. 21. Passed Senate Mar. 22. Approved 
Mar. 28. Public Law No, &4. 

H. R. 6120. Authorizing the construction of 
public buildings. Passed House Dec, 16, 1929. 
Passed Senate Mar, 25, 1930. Approved 
Mar, 31. Public Law No. 85. 

H. J. Res. 243. Authorizing $45,000 ap- 
propriation for half expenses of a joint 
United States-Canadian investigation of 
the probable. effects of. proposed develop+ 
ments to generate electric power from the 
tide* movements in Passamaquoddy and 
Cobscook bays, on the New Brunswick bor- 
der. Reported to House Mar. 26. 

_H. R. 4293. To provide for a ferry and 
highway near the Pacific entrance of the 
Panama Canal. Passed House Mar. 26. 

H. R. 10554. To establish a National Lin- 
coln Museum and veterans’ headquarters 
in the Ford Theater Building, Washington, 
D. C. Reported to House Apr. 3. 

H. R. 11094. To authorize extension of 
the Natural History Building of the United 
States National Museum at Washington, D. 
C. Reported to House Apr. 3. 


Title 42—The Public Health 


S. 3167. To coordinate the public health 
activities of the Government. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 20. 

H. R. 9235. Authorizing Public Health 
Service to provide medical service in Fed- 
eral prisons. Passed House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 4124. To honor the memory of the 
heroes of the fight against yellov fever. 
Reported to House Mar. 5. 

S. 3425. To amend the act of Congress 
approved Mar. 1, 1929, entitled “An act to 
provide for the construction of a children’s 
tuberculosis sanatorium.” Reported to the 
Senate Mar. 12. 

H. R. 8807. For coordination of the pub- 
lice health activities of the Government. 
Passed House Mar. 26. Passed Senate Apr. 
1, In lieu S. 3167. 


S. 1171. To establish a national institute! 


;of health and a system of fellowships in 
| the institute. 


| Title 43—Publie Lands 


Passed Senate Apr. 1. 


S. 498. Granting certain publie lands to 
the State of New Mexico for use of eastern 
Passed Senate 
Apr. 1. 

S. 1203. Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain lands to the 
County of Douglas, Oreg., fer park purposes. 


| Passed Senate Apr. 1 


S. J. Res. 56. To amend section 2 of the 
act of Feb. 25, 1927 (44 Stat. L., pt. 2, p. 
336), relating to Rio Grande reclamation 
projects. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

_H. R. 11200. To provide for the acquisi- 
tion, sale and closer settlement of delin- 
quent lands on irrigation projects by the 
Government to protect its investment, Re- 
ported to House Mar. 31, ‘ 

H. R. 6123. To allow credit to homestead 
settlers and entrymen for military service | 
in certain Indian wars. Passed House Feb. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1 in lieu S. 2179, 
which was previously passed by Senate. 

H. R. 5672. To abolish the Papago 
Saguaro National Monument, Ariz., to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain lands 
therein for park and recreational uses. Passed 
House Feb. 17. Passed Senate Apr. 1 in lieu 
S. 2173, which was previously passed by 
Senate. 

H. R. 648. Authorizing the President to 
appoint a commission to study and report 
on the conservation and administration of 
Passed House Jan. 24, 
Passed Senate Apr. 2. 

8. 2864. For relief of certain lessees of 
public lands in the State of Wyoming. 
Passed Senate Apr. 2. 

S. 1469. To quitclaim certain lands in 
Santa Fe County, N. Mex. Passed Senate 
Apr. 2. 

H. R. 3717. To add certain lands to the 
Fremont National Forest, Oreg. Reported 
to the House Apr. 2. 

H. R. 9849. Validating certain applica- 
Re- 
ported to the House Apr. 2. 

H. R. 10581. To provide for the addition 
of certain lands to the Yosemite National 
Park, Calif. Reported to the House Apr. 2. 

H. R. 9630. To make regulations on the 
national forests applicable to certain other 
lands, Reported to the House Apr. 2. 

H. R, 1186. To amend section 5 of the act 
of June 27, 1906, conferring authority on the 
Secretary of the Interior to fix the size of 
farm units on desert land entries when in- 
cluded with national reclamation projects. 
Reported to House Mar. 20, = 

H. R. 8163. To facilitate administration of 
the national parks by granting certain ad- 
ministrative authorizations. Reported to 
House Mar. 20, 

H. R. 9895. To establish the Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park, New Mexico. Re- 
ported to House Mar. 20. 

H. R. 99234. Providing, for sale of timber- 
lands in two townships in Minnesota, Re- 
ported to House Mar, 20. 

H. R. 156. Authorizing the disposal of 
public land classified as temporarily or per- 
manently unproductive on Federa’ irrigation 
projects. Passed House Jan. 20, 

H. R, 8296. To amend the act of May 25, 
1926, entitled “An act to adjust ~water-right 
charges, to grant certain other relief on 
the Federal irrigation projects. Passed 
House Jan. 26, 

H. R. 5178. Ratifying and confirming the 
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National Defense 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 3—The President 


H. J. Res. 286. Mr. Cable, Ohio. Provid- 
ing for ‘the election of a President if the 
President-elect dies or fails to qualify; 
Election of President and Vice President. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


H. R. 11330. "Mr. Oliver, N. ys To en- 
courage tourist traffic into this country and 
to aid person& entering this country to 
visit their familjes; Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 


Title 10—Army 


H. R. 11327. Mr. Edwards, Ga. For the 
erection of a suitable monument or memo- 
riai at Savannah, Ga., to commemorate th 
founding of the Colony of Georgia ang 
Colonial and Revolutionary battles; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


Title 15—-Commerce and Trade 


H. R. 11329. Mr. Morgan, Ohio. To pre- 
vent deceit and unfair prices that result 
from the unrevealed presence of substitutes 
for virgin wool in woven or knitted fabrics 
purporting to contain wool and in garments 
or@rticles of ‘apparel made therefrom, man- 
ufactured in or entering the United States; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Tithe 18—Criminal Code and 


Criminal Procedure 


H. R. 11325. Mr. Brunner, N. Y. To reg- 
ulate the shipment in interstate commerce 
of pistols, revolvers, shotguns and rifles 
which have had their barrels sawed off or 
shortened, machine guns er any firearm 
which can be concealed on the person; In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 
H. R. 11332. Mg. Gibson, Vt. To author- 
ize the erection of a Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pital in Vermont and to authorize the ap- 
propriation therefor; World War Veterans. 


Title 25—Indians . 


H. R, 11328. Mr. Howard, Nebr. To ex- 
tend the restriction period against aliena- 
tion, lease, mortgage or other incumbrance 
of any interest of restricted heirs of mem- 
bers of the Five Civilized Tribes; Indian 
Affairs. . 


title of the State of Minnesota and its 
grantees to certain lands patented to it by 
the United States of America. Reported to 
House Jan. 17. 

S. 64. For Secretary of War to acquire 
land in Utah. Passed Senate Jan. 22. 

H. R. 3311. To authorize the acquisition 
of certain tidelands for sewer purposes 
at Fort Lewis, Whsh. Reported to House 
Jan. .24, 

H. R. 3568. To amend the act establishing 
boundaries. for the Yellowstone National 
Park. Passed by House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 6591. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to grant to the town of Winthrop, 
Mass., a perpetual right of way over such 
land of the Fort Banks Military Reserva- 
tion as is necesSary for the purpose of 
widening Revere Street to a width of 50 
feet. Reported to House Feb. 11. 

H. R. 6874. To authorize exchanges of 
land with owners of private-land holdings 
within the Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment, Arizona. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 8154. For lease of oil or gas de- 
posits in or under lands embraced in rail- 
road or other rights of way acquired under 
any Federal law whether a base fee or mere 
easement, whenever the Secretary of the 
Interior shall deem it consistent with the 
public interest. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 736. To authorize the cession to the 
City of New York of land on the northerly 
side of New Dorp Lane in exchange for per- 
mission to connect Miller Field with the said 
city’s public sewer system. ‘Passed House 
Feb. 17. 

H. R. 8418. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to dispose, by sale, of certain 
publie land in Florida. Reported to House 
Feb. 19. 

H. R. 6586. For confirmation of the title 
of certain purchasers from the State of 
Louisiana of lands formerly included in the 
Live Oak Naval Reserve on Navy Commis- 
sioners Island, in Saint Mary Parish, La., 
now abandoned. Reported to House Feb. 20. 

S. 3413. “To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make engineering and. eco- 
nomic investigations and studies of condi- 
tions in Palo Verde and Cibola Valleys and 
vicinity on the Colorado River. Reported to 
Senate Feb. 20. 

H. R. 5619. To authorize the exchange of 
certain land now within the Lassen Volcanic 
National Park for certain private land ad- 
joining the park and to adjust the park 
boundary accordingly. Reported to House 
Feb. 21. 

H. R. 4198. To authorize exchange of 
certain lands adjoining the Catoosa Springs 
(Ga.) target range. Reported to House 
Feb, 24, . 

H. R. 8713. Granting land in Wran-ell, 
Alaska, to the town of Wrangell, Alaska. 
Reported to House Feb. 26. 

H. R. 1009. .Granting to the State of 
Wisconsin certain unappropriated public 
lands in meandered areas. Reported to the 
House Feb. 27, 

H. R. 2161. 


To convey to the City of 
Waltham,- Mass., 


certain Government land 
for street purposes. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 9407. Amending act approved May 
29, 1928, authorizing Secretary of Treasury 
to accept title to certain real estate subject 
to a reservation of mineral rights in favor of 
the Blackfeet Tribe of Indians. ~ Passed 
House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 4813. Extending time four homestead 
entries on the Cheyenne River and Stand- 
ing Rock Indian Reservation. Passed House 
Mar. 4, 

S. 3538. To authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to convey to the Gity of Port 
Angeles, Wash., a portion of the Ediz Hook 
Lighthouse Reservation, Washington. Re- 
ported to Senate Mar. 7. ' 

H. R. 6343. To provide for the extension 
of the boundary limits of the proposed 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. Re- 
ported to House Mar. 10. 

H. R. 10475. To authorize the creation of 
organized rural communities to demonstrate 
the benefits of planned settlement and 
supervised rural development. Reported to 
House Mar. 10. 

H. R. 9562. To authorize an appropriation 
for purchasing 20 acres for addition to the 
Hot Springs Reserve on the Shoshone or 
Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyoming. 
Passed House Mar, 17. 

H. R. 4810; To add certain lands to the 
Helena National Forest in Montana. Passed 
House Mar. 17. 

H. R, 6809. To exempt from cancellation 
certain desert land entries in Riverside 
County, California. Passed House Mar. 17. 

H. J. Res. 181. To amend the law regard- 
ing preferred homestead entry rights of dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors and marines. Re- 
ported to House Mar. 18. ‘ 

H, R. 4189. .To add certain lands to the 
Boise National Forest. Reported to the 
House Mar. 24. - 

H. R. 3657. To quiet title and possession 
to certain lands in Custer County, ‘Nebr. 
Passed House Feb. 12. Passed Senate 
Mar. 25. Approved Mar. 31. Public Law 
No. 86. 

H. R. 8763, To authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to investigate and report 
to Congress on the advisability and prac- 
ticability of establishing the “Apostle 
Islands National Park” in Wiscensin. Re- 
ported to House Mar. 26. 


Title 44—Public Printing and 


Documents 


S. 1312. To amend acts regulating print- 
ing and distribution of the Congressional 
Record. Passed Senate June 4, 1929. Re- 
ported to House Dec, 18, 1929. Recommitted 
to Printing Mar. 17. f 

H. R. 972, Bringiftg up to date the Scott 
and, Beaman Index to the Federal Statutes. 
Passed by House Dec, 16. 

H. J. Res. 179, Providing for the printing 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Requirements of Army Air Corps 
In Developing Personnel Shown 


Procurement of Flying Cadets and Training Procedure 
Described by General Fechet 


Topic II—Transportation: Aeronautics 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between divisions 
their place in the administrative organizations. 


Transportation. 


By Maj. Gen. 


and Bureaus irrespective ‘of 
The present serics deals with 


J. E. Fechet, 


Chief ‘of Air Corps, War Department. 


HE Army Air Corps was initially 
the aviation section of the Signal 
Corps in about 1910. It started 

with less than 50 officers and men. 
Through this smal! beginning, in less 
than 20 years it has attained its pres- 
ent status and maturity, and should 
take its place as a full-fledged brother 
among the various branches of the 
Army. Being one of the younger arms, 
there are several major problems con- 
tinuing in and pertinent to the Air 
Corps. Particularly, these are: (1) 
Procurement and training of person- 
nel; (2) procurement and maintenance 
of materiel; (3) experimental ‘and de- 
velopment activities; (4) housing. 
* 7 * 


ROCUREMENT and training of per- 

sonnel—As a result of ‘the act of 
July 2, 1926, called the “Five-Year Air 
Program,” the Air Corps should have 
at the expiration of that program in 
1932 a total of 1.650 officers and 15,000 
enlisted men, which includes 500 fly- 
ing cadets; and 1,800 planes of the va- 
rious types. We now have 10,890 en- 
listed men, including 403 flying cadets 
and 1,171 officers, including details 
from other branches undergoing flying 
training. 

Immediately following the last war, 
and as a result of the reorganization 
of the Army, the present Air Corps 
really began to crystallize. Many of 
our best pilots were given permanent 
commissions as a result of their war 
training and experience. This source 
of supply of flying officers is no longer 
available, due to age and, in most 
cases, the discontinuance of flying 
training. The two main sources, there- 
fore, of air officers—meaning by the 
term, flying officers—are West Point 
and flying cadets. 

The present law requires that all 
officers hereafter commissioned in the 
Air Corps must be qualified pilots. All 
graduates from West Point are, there- 
fore, commissioned in branches other 
than the Air Corps. All graduates of 
each class who are selected, and so 
desire, are sent to primary and -ad- 
vanced flying schools. Those who fin- 
ish these courses may be transferred 
to the Air Corps. These flying courses 
require one year’s training, which is 
the same for both classes; i. e., West 
Point and flying cadets. From the West 
Point class of 1929, approximately 104 
graduates were selected and ordered 
te the flying schools. 


A second source of Air Corps officers 
is that of flying cadets. To become a 
flying cadet a man must be between 
the ages of 20 and 27, of.sound phy- 
sique, and with an education equiva- 
lent to two years of college. This ap- 
plies equally to civilians and enlisted 
men. The course for the flying cadet 
is more extensive than that of the 
West Point graduate, due to the fact 
that the former has had little. or no 
military training. He must make. up 
this deficiency, at least in part, so that 
upon being commissioned he may. take 
his place as a junior officer in his or- 
ganization. 


(THE number of West Point gradu- 
ates and those commissioned from 
flying cadets is dependent on the nums 
ber of vacancies each year. All flying 
cadets, upon graduation from the fly- 
ing schools, are required to accept a 
reserve commission, and so from these 
some may be and are commissioned in 
the active service. All others become 
a very valuable asset to the Army in 
case of emergency. Most of the latter 
become associated with commercial avi- 
ation concerns, and thus are of more 
use in active service if and when called 
thereto. All graduates of flying cadets 
are required to serve two years as re- 
serve officers on active duty if needed. 


One other source of Air Corps offi- 
cers is that of the other branches. 
This is a very limited source, due to 
the requirements of the law cited 
above, and need not be considered fur- 
ther at this time. 


The present and the future of the 
Air Corps would be of small value were 
it not for the exceptional qualities 
found in the enlisted men. There are 
two sources for this personnel. As a 
result of the five-year Air Corps law, 
the increases are made in*five yearly 
increments. Air Corps units are or- 
ganized from units demobilized in other 
branches of the Army. The Air Corps 
may thus obtain some men from the 
other branches. However, the main 
source is from recruiting. These re- 
cruits are in many cases men of high 
type and of mechanical ability, and 
who, with the training given them in 
this service, become better fitted for 
their particular work. 


* * *# 


k ACH service has schools peculiar 

to that service. There are schools 
of general application to the Army, and 
need not be discussed here. The schools 
pertaining to Air Corps officers are 
the Engineering School, at Wright 
Field; the Air Corps Technical School, 
comprising photographic and _ radio 
courses for officers, at Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Ill.; the Balloon and Airship 
School, at, Scott Field, Belleville, Il.; 
and the Tactical Officers School, at 
Langley Field, Va. These and other 
schools fit the air officer for both his 
general duties’ as an officer and his 
specific duties as-an officer of the 
Air Corps. 


The enlisted man is given his main 
mechanical training at the Air 
Corps Technical .School, at Chanute 
Field, Illinois. Here he obtains much 
of his basic training as a soldier as 
well as his instruction in engine me- 
chanics, rigging, maintenance, para- 
chutes, carpentry, welding, and the al- 
lied subjects. After completing such 
of the courses as are selected at this 
school, he is assigned to a unit, where 
his education continues along the se- 
lected lines, as well as his training 
as a soldier, 

The instruction of the soldier, and 
particularly the Air Corps officer, is 
continuous, and progresses throughout 
his career. 


In the next article of this series on “Transportation: Aeronautics,” to be 
published in the issue of Apr. 5, the Chief of the Air Corps, War Department, 
Maj. Gen. J. E. Fechet; will discuss procurement and maintenance of material. 
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of 320,000 copies of a special report on cat- 
tle diseases. Passed House Feb. 3 

H. J. Res. 264. Making an appropria- 
tion to complete the restoration of the 
frigate “Constitution.” Passed House Mar. 
21. Passed Senate Mar. 25. 


Title 46—Shipping 


S. 941. To amend the act entitled “An 
act to regulate interstate transportation of 
black bass,” approved May 20, 1926. Passed 
Senate Apr. 1. 


H. J. Res. 197. To authorize the purchase 
of. a motor lifeboat, with its equipment and 
necessary spare parts, from foreign life sav- 
ing services. Reported to Senate Feb. 20. 

H. R. 8361. Prohibiting Postmaster Gen- 
eral from entering into contracts with any- 
one directly or indirectly operating or con- 
trolling the operation of any foreign flag 
ships in competition with any American 
flag ships. Passed House Feb. 28. 

H. R. 7998. To accord to vessels under 
construction for the foreign trade the low- 
est rate of interest under the Shipping 
Board’s loan construction fund. Passed by 
House Feb. 28. 

H. R. 9592. To amend: section 407, mer- 
chant marine act, 1928, for ocean mail con- 
tract preference to steamship lines pur- 
chased from the Shipping Board. Passed 
House Mar. 1. Reported to Senate Apr. 3. 

H, R. 10583. To provide for method of 
measurement of.vessels using the Panama 
Canal. Passed House Mar. 26. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions ‘ 


S. 168. To provide for a biennial appoint- 
ment of a Board of Visitors to inspect aad 
report upon the government and conditions 
in the Philippine Islands. Reportéd in Sen- 
ate May 16. 1929. 

H. R. 4656. To amend the Hawaiian or- 
ganic act. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 4289. To approve act No. 55 of 
the session laws of 1929 of the Territory 
of Hawaii. Passed House Feb. 17. Reported 
to Senate Mar. 3. 

H. R. 7984. To approve act No. 29 of the 
session laws of 1929 of the Territory of 
Hawaii. Passed House Feb. 17. Reported to 
Senate Mar. 3. 

H. R. 8294. To amend the act of Congress 
approved June 28, 1921 (42 Stat., pp. 67, 88), 
entitled “An act to provide’ for the ac- 
quisition by the United States of pri- 
vate rights of fishery in and about Pearl 
Harbor, Territory of Hawaii,” Passed 
House Feb. 17. Reported to Senate Mar. 3. 

H. R. 7830. To amend section 5 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide a government for 
the Territory of Hawaii,” approved Apr. 30, 
1900. Passed House Feb. 17. Reported to 
Senate Mar. 3. \ 

H. R, 1222. To establish a hydrographic 
office at Honolulu, Hawaii. Reported to 
House Mar. 5. 

H, R. 6127. To authorize the payment 
of checking charges and arrastre charges 
on consignments of goods shipped to Phil- 
ippine Islands. Reported to House Mar. 7. 

H. R. 6981, Nolan bill to protect adjacent 





lands and waters in northern Minnesota. 
Reported to House Mar. 18. 

H. R. 10174. Authorizing sale of a cer- 
tain tract of land in Oregon to the Klamath 
irrigation district. Reported to House 
Mar. 19. 

H. R. 9183. To provide for exercise 
of sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States over the Hawaii National 
Park, Hawaii. Passed House Mar. 17. 


Title 49—Transportation 


H. R. 3141. To amend paragraph (11) of 
section 20 of the interstate commerce law, 
in respect to damage claims and bills of 
lading.. Passed House Apr. 3. 

H. R. 119. To prohibit the sending and 
reteipt of stolen property through interstate 
and foreign commerce. Passed House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 10288. To regulate the transporta- 
tion of persons in interstate and foreign 
commerce by motor carriers operating on 
the publie highways. Passed House Mar. 24. 

H. R. 8639. To amend the transportation 
to make it clearer relative to the “guar- 
anty clause.” Reported to House Mar. 10, 

S. 571. Amending the act terminating 
Federal control of railroads. Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 1. 

S. 8249. To amend section 4578 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States re- 
specting compensation of vessels for trans- 
portihg seamen, Passed Senate Anr. 3 

S, 962. To amend and reenact subdivision 
(a) of section 209. of the transportation act, 
1929. Passed Senate Apr. 2. 


Title 50—War 


H. J. Res. 251. To promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and minimize the profits 
of war. Passed House Apr. 1. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partments in the State given below. 

Connecticut-——Report of the Veterans’ Home 
Commission of the State of Connecticut, 
Public Document No. 49. Hartford, 1929. 

Rhode Island—Sixtieth Annual Report of 
the Commissioners of Inland Fisheries 
of the State of Rhode Island, Providence, 
1930. 

Arizona—-Fourteenth Annual. Report of the 
Arizona Law, and Other Current Publica- 
tions, issued by or under authority of the 

+ State of Arizona, Con P. Cronin, State 
Law and Legislative Reference Librarian, 
Phoenix, 1929, 

Arizona—Seventh Biennial Report of the 
Arizona State Law and Legislative Ref- 
erence Librarian, Con P. Cronin, State 
Law and Legislative Reference Librarian, 
Phoenix, 1928, 

California—Annual Report of the Board of 
Medical Examiners of the State of: Cali- 
fornia, Charles B. Pinkham, M. D.,. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Sacramento, 1930, 
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Books 


New Books Received 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of aren Fictio; — a 
eign languages, cia men 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library cf Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


English history (for re- 

N. Y., Globe book co., 

30-6390 

An Esperanto course, by 

Austin, Tex.,' Internacia 
E. L. Steck co.), 1930. 

30-6566 


Kirby, Thomas Joseph. Pupil poset > Eng- 


Kelly, Regina. 
views). 163 p. 
1930. 


Kenngott, Alfred. 
of vas, OO. ee 
el donejo (The 


lish series, by ... Millington Car- 
penter, Thomas A. Knott, illustrated by 
R. M. Brinkerhoff. 1 v., illus. Bp 
Harcourt, Brace and co., 1930. 30-6565 
Kirkpatrick, John Ervin. Force and free- 
dom in education, by ... 128 p, Yellow 
Springs, O., The Antioch press, 1929. 
30-6558 
Livingstone, William Pringle. The story of 
David Livingstone. 161 p., illus. N. Y., 
Harper & brothers, 1930. 30-6388 
McCleary, Robert. Precedents of claims in 
the County court, by His Honour Judge 
Robert McCleary: 427, 55 p. Londo 
Butterworth & co., 1929. 30-628 
McGinnis, Esther. .. . The acquisition and 
interference of motor. habits in young 
children, from the Institute of child wel- 
fare, University of Minnesota. (Genetic 
psychology monographs. vol. vi., no. 3. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Minnesota, 
1928.) p. 203-311, illus. Worcester, Mass., 
1929. 30-6291 
McLaughlin, James Angell, ed. Cases on 
the federal anti-trust laws of the Uniged 
States, edited and annotated by... 6 
N. Y., The Ad press, 1930, 30-6284 
Millard, Cecil Vernon. ... The organiza- 
tion and administration of extra curricular 
activities. (The Extra curricular library.) 
145 p. N. Y., A. S. Barnes and co., 1930. 
30-6556 
Pearson, Henry Carr. Teachers’ manual, 
New essentials of English, higher grades, 
by ... and Mary Frederika Kirchwey. 
159 p. N. Y., American book co., 1930. 
30-6288 
Philadelphia business progress association. 
The real Philadelphia. 39 p., illus, Phil., 
Philadelphia business progress assoc., 1930. 
30-6386 
Racine, Jean Baptiste. ... Andromache; a 
tragedy, by . . .; translation and introduc- 
tion by Eugene Fontaine. (College trans- 
lation series.) 82 p. N. Y., College trans- 
lation, 1929. 30-6404 
Reavis, William Claude. Office practices in 
secondary schools, by and Robert 
C. Woellner. (Laidlaw progressive educa- 
tion series.) 239 p., illus. Chicago, Laid- 
law brothers, 1930. 30-6287 
Roberts, James W. The writer's guide to 
accuracy. 54 p. Chicago, 1929. * 30-6567 
‘Schneider, Harry Ellsworth. Practical wind 
bracing; a book containing easy and 
rapid methods of figuring wind stresses 
in high buildings. 192 p. Buffalo, N. Y., 
1930. 30-6298 
Schuhler, Albert August. Electri¢ wiring; 
a textbook of applied electricity for voca- 
tional and trade schools, by... 2d ed. 
380. p., illus. N. Y., MeGraw-Hill book 
co., 1930. 30-6293 
Security-First national bank, Los Angeles. 
Six collegiate decades; the growth of 
higher education in Southern California, 
prepared under the direction of Laurance 
L. Hill, publicity manager, Security-Figst 
national bank. i11 p., illus. Los An fe, f 
Security-First of s 
Angeles, 1929. 30-6289 
Stechan, Hans 0. The great apostle (Saint 
Paul) a play of the ages, by .. . intro- 
duction by the Right Rev. Charles F. 
Woodcock. 147 p. Los Angeles, Trinity 
publications, 1930. 30-6402 


national bank 


Government Books y 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United Statea Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Cireular of General Information Regarding 
Hawaii National Park. National Park 
Service, United States Department of the 
Interior. Free. (29-23703) 

Expefiment Station Record—Vol. 62, No. 4, 
March, 1930. Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, United States Department of the 
Interior. Subscription price, $1.50 per 
year. (Agr. 9-832) 

List of Publications Relating to Census 
Publications, Statistics for Population, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, and Mining, 
with Abstracts and Compendiums. Price 
List 70, 9th Edition. Free. (25-26529) 

Air Commerce Bulletin—Vol. 1, No, 18, 
March 15, 1930. Issued Semimonthly by 
the Aeronautics Branch, United States 
Department of Commerce. Free. 

(29-26634) 

American Documented Seagoing Merchant 
Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and Over, 
March 1, 1980. Bureau of Navigation, 
United. States Department of Commerce, 
Subscription price, 75 cents per year. 

(19-26597 ) 

Lantern Slides and Film Strips of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
—Miscellaneous Publication No. 72. 
United States Department of Agriculumie. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 30-1 

Properties of Soils Which Influence Soil 
Erosion — Technical Bulletin No. 178, 
March, 1930. United States Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 


Agr. 30-179 
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Increase in Powers 
Of Taxicab Insurers 


Argued in New York 


Bill Sponsored by State In- 
surance Department Ob- 
-. jected to as Inconsistent 
With General Regulations 


State of New York: 
. Albany, Apr. 3. 
A spécial hearing was held Apr. 1 by 
the senate insurance! committee on a bill 
«S, Int. 1216, Pr. 1790) sponsored bythe 
State insurance department to amehd 
subdivision 1 of section 341-a of the New 
York insurance law, so as to increase 
the minimum surplus requirement from 
$100,000 to $300,000 for mutual auto- 
mobile casualty companies organized 
under article 10-b of the insurance law 
to write additional lines of insurance. 
Among those appearing in opposition 
to the bill were Charles W. Clapham, 
manager of the New York Public Auto- 
mobile Bureau; Hafry Mackler, president, 
iPrnitton Mutual Automobile Casualty 
0.; Frederick J. Groehl, general counsel, 
Hamilton Mutual Automobile Casualty 
Co.; Walter April, president, Public Serv- 
ice Mutual Automobile Casualty Co.; 
Kirk Landon, vice president, Union Mu- 
tual Automobile Casualty Co. 


Objection Set Forth 

vr, Clapham objected to the bill be- 
cause it applies only to domestic com- 
panies. A foreign mutual company 
could assume additional powers on the 
basis of an initial surplus of $100,009 
and $50,000 for each additional line of 
insurance it wishes to write, he said. 

There would also be a glaring incon- 
sistency with other articles of the in- 
surance law, according to Mr. Clapham, 
such as article 5-a under which mutual 
compensation companies are formed. 
Such companies, he said, may assume 
additional powers when their ,surplus is 
$100,000. 6 

Section 71l-a, applying to the organi- 
zation of mutual corporations on a basis 
similar to the provisions of articles 5-a 
and 10-b, said Mr. Clapham, requires a 
surplus of $150,000 to write additional 
lines. 

“To put forth an argument that the 
present going companies organized un- 
der article 10-b, and subject to the pro- 
visions of section 34l-a, are engaged 
in a more hazardous line of insurance 
than any other class of domestic mutual 
companies and therefore additional sur- 
plus requirements are made necessary, 
would not be true,” stated Mr. Clapham. 

“If the proposed amendment is being 
sought to discourage the application of 
these companies for additional powers, 
the resort to legislation is unwarranted 
for the reason that the superintendent of 
insurance, under the provisions of section 
52 of the insurance law, must approve 
such an application for additional pow- 
— it is within his discretion to with- 
hold such approval.” 


Surplus of Companies 


‘Albert Conway, State superintendent 
of “instirance, stated that the class of 
companies to which the bill would largely 
apply are engaged for the most part in 
writing taxicab insurance. 


and working out a plan under which the 
territory had been divided so the various 
companies can exist. He said he could 
not conceive of a situation where these 
companies would go into the workmen’s 
compensation insurance business. 

In a brief filed with the committee, Mr. 
Conway characterized the writing of 
taxicab insurance as more hazardous 
than insurance on private vehicles. 

“The difficulty is that there are more 
companies in this field, than are neces- 
sary for the amount of business they 
can take on, and there has therefore 
developed much competition and the 
business is unstable and subject to much 
abuse by those who are. in control of 
the insurance companies,” said the brief. 

Referring to the aiieged discrimination 
as mentioned by Mr. Clapham, the brief 
states that “the apparent discrimination 
above pointed out is warranted in thé 
general set-up of the companies’ organ- 
izations. One class starts with taxicabs 
and wishes to take on workmen’s com- 
pensation; the other starts with work- 
men’s compensation and takes on, not 
taxicabs, but the writing of pleasure 
cars.” 

Another reason advanced in favor of 
the bill by Mr. Conway’s brief is that in 
case of deficiency in assets, workmen’s 
compensation policyholders might have 
to make up the entire amount through 
asgessment, as owners of taxicabs are 
n@@ financially responsible as a class. 

“To license such companies to write 
workmen’s. compensation insurance un- 
less there is sufficient surplus to reason- 
ably protect the policyholders and the 
public would be in my opinion a serious 
mistake,” the brief concludes. 


1 Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 
(Change in Status) 

S. B. 78. To regulate the licensing of 
of motor drivers and providing penalties 
for violation. ' Vetoed by governor. 

B. 864. To release owners of motor 
vehicles from responsibility for injuries to 
passengers therein. Signed by governor. 

H. B. 580. To allow the insurance com- 
missioner whenever he deems it prudent, 
and as often as once in every four years, 
to examine into the management of fire in- 
surance companies. Signed by governor. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
(Change in Status) 

H. 520. To establish a State fund for 
workmen’s compensation insurance. Report, 
leave to withdraw, 

State of New York 
(Change in Status) 

S. 543, To: authorize the fire insurance 
sopvege corps of Brooklyn to merge with 
the New York board of fire underwriters. 
Signed by governor. Chapter 240. 

S. 544, To continue in perpetuity the 
New York board of fire underwriters, de- 
fining its purposes, ete. Signed by gov- 
ernor. Chapter 241. 

8S. 1109. To amend section 128, insurance 
law, making duration of fire insurance cor- 
porations amenable to this chapter per- 
petual. Signed by governor, Chapter 249, 

A. 1541, To amend section 36, insurance 
law, by providtng financial obligations of 
officers and directors of insurance corpora- 
tions shall not be guaranteed by such cor- 
poration. Signed by governor. Chapter 257. 
State of South Carolina 

(Change in Status) 
i & oan . Vet To a an act 
authogodng the insurance commissioner to 
make % survey of all fire fighting equip- 


He explained 
how he had assisted these companies dur- 
in this period of office, denying other 
companies the right to compete with them 
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Exclusion Clause Upheld 
On Bond in South Dakota 


State of South Dakota: 

Pierre, Apr. 3. 
The surety on the official. borid of a 
township treasurer which specifically 
excludes liability for loss of public funds 
through failure or default of any banks 
or depositories in which such funds have 
been deposited was held by the South 


Dakota Supreme Court Mar. 21, not 
liable for the loss of township funds 
deposited in a bank managed by the 
principal of the bond, even though the 
principal had information that the bank 
was in a dangerous financial condition 
and could have withdrawn the funds be- 
fore the bank failed. The case was 
Murdo Township v. E. B. Townsend and 
Western Surety Co. 

“The township having seen fit to ac- 
cept and approve the bond in question, 
containing the’ conditions therein set 
out, and particularly those hereinbefore 
quoted, we do not think the township 
can hold said surety for the loss of 
monies occurring through or resulting 
from the. failure of or default in pay- 
ment by reason of his bad faith or 
negligence in selecting the depositary or 
continuing the deposit therein,” said the 
opinion. “We think the surety company, 
by the plain conditions of its contract 
in this case, has definitely and clearly 
exempted itself from liability for loss 
thus occurring.” 


Kentucky Upholds Suit 
Of Workman for Injury 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

Frankfort, Apr. 3. 
A-workman riding on the floor of a 
truck with his feet hanging down over 
the rear is not guilty of contibutory 
negligence when injured by being struck 
by another automobile if the proximate 
cause of the injury is the act of the 


driver of the latter car. This was the 
holding of the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky recently in the case of Wilkerson 
v. Sanderson, affirming the judgment. of 
the lower court for the appellee. 

The appellant contended that in riding 
with his legs and feet hanging over and 
extending beyond the edge of the truck, 
the appellee was guilty of such con- 
tributory negligence as precludes recov- 
ery, the opinion stated. 

“There is now law against riding this 
way,” said the court. “Because a por- 
tion of plaintiff’s body extended beyond 
the edge of the truck the defendant had 
no right to run into him and was not 
relieved of his duty to exercise ordinary 
care to avoid injuring him: Sanderson 
was justified in-assuming that appellant 
and all others would not violate the law 
of the road by failing to maintain a 
lookout and to keep to the right without 
turning or swerving back into or toward 
the center of the,road until it was safe 
to do so.” 


THinois Rules on Status 
Of Mortgage Extensions 


State of Iinois: 
Springfield, Apr. 3. 

Attorney General Oscar E. Carlstrom 
has recently submitted an opinion. to 
George Huskinson, State superintendent 
of insurance, holding that upon an ex- 
tension being made upon a mortgage 
held by an insurance company, the ab- 
stract or title guarantee policy should 
be brought down to show the extension, 
the extension should be recorded and a 
new opinion furnished regarding it. 

“It is imperative that the abstract be 
brought down to date to show that there 
has been no lien against said property 
during the period of the loan,” Mr. Carl- 
strom said. 

In another opinion to Mr. Huskinson, 
Mr. Carlstrom held that an insurance 
company cannot legally invest its funds 
in the shares of stock of a building and: 
lean association under the insurance laws 
of the State. 


Montana Studies Case 
Of Injured Workman 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Apr. 3. 

The State industrial accident board is 
now considering a question in connec- 
tion with an industrial accident case that 
has not arisen before in the State, it is 
stated, 

The injured man, Fred Gunstone, em- 
ployed at the State nurgery greenhouses, 
was struck by an automobile and suf- 
fered a broken leg while on a county road 
as he had finished his day’s work and 
was leaving the nursery property. 

The State supreme court has held that 
injuries sustained after the day’s work 
is finished, if imcurred on the employer’s 
premises, are compensable, it is ex- 
plained. 


States Aided in Preventing 
Diseases Through Shellfish 


[Continued from Page 5.) 


throughout the ‘country, in order that 
they may know from what sources to 
permit their local dealers to purchase 
shellfish, 

In case a State should issue certifi- 
cates under conditions which make en- 
dorsement by the Public Health Service 
impossible, the health authorities of the 
consuming States would be informed as 
to the reasons why the  endorse- 
ment of the Public Health Service was 
withheld, and if, in the light of that 
knowledge, they still desired to purchase 
shellfish from that State, they might do 
so. Such eventualities, however, have 
never arisen, 


ment, so as to further define and clarify 
the intent of said act. Passed by both 
houses and signed by governor. 

S. 985. (H. 941.) To release owners of 
automobiles from responsibility for in- 
juries to passengers therein, Passed by both 
houses and signed by governor. 

8. 1114. (H. 947.) To provide for the 
writing of contract surety bonds required 
by the State‘ highway department, road dis- 
tricts or counties by agents resident in 
the counties in which the work is to be 
done and to provide the minimum amount 
for contract surety bonds for highway con- 
struction. Passed by both* houses and 
signed by governor. - 

S. 1536. (H. 1841.) Relating to the con- 
struction of fire insurance contracts pro- 
viding for automatic sprinklers or other 
fire prevention devices, Passed by both 
houses and signed by governor, « 

_ 8. 1444, (H. 807.) Relating to obtain- 
ing af a py by anthorieee insurance 
agents so as to increase license fees, Si 

by governor, ” ment 
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Surety Bonds 


[linois Court Denies 
Rehearing in Modern 
Woodmen Rate Case 


Supreme Bench Dismisses 
Petition Intervenors Filed 
In Insurance Dispute But 
Without Comment 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Apr. 3. 


The Illinois Supreme Court Apr. 2 de- 
nied without comment the intervenors’ 


petition for rehearing in the Modern! 


Woodmen of America rate case, Jenkins 
et al. v. Talbot et al. (V U. S. Daily 
218), 

The court announced orally that it re- 
fused the intervenors’ petition to file the 
first affidavit of Edward L. Jenkins, one 
of the original complainants, to the ef- 
fect that he was paid by representatives 
of the society to become a complainant. 
Consequently, the court stated, it was 
not necessary to consider a petition of 
the head camp of the order to file a sec- 
ond affidavit executed by Mr. Jenkins 
Mar. :27. 


The second affidavit, which the 


to 


court referred, sets forth that a Mr.| 


Zimmerman presented a document to 
Mr, Jenkins and asked him to execute 
it, which he did. This was the first 
affidavit. Certain changes were made 
in it at Mr. Jenkins’ request - before 
signing it. This signature was not wit- 


nessed by a notary public, according to) 


the second affidavit. ; 
Later, Mr. Jenkins states, Mr. Zim- 





Industrial Safety Meeting 
Is Postponed by Nebraska 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Apr. 3. 
Ernest M. PoHard, State secretary of 
labor, announced Mar. 29 that the meet- 
ing of the Industrial Safety Conference 


has been postponed at the request of the} 


State’ Manufacturers Association to allow 
more time for consideration of the pro- 
visions of industrial safety codes that 
are to come up for adoption. 


Accordingly, the meeting scheduled for 
Omaha on Apr. 8 and 9 has been post- 
poned to June 10 and 11. The Lincoln 
conference, originally scheduled for Apr. 
10 and 11, will be held June 12 and 13. 


Mr. Pollard stated that copies of the| 
| proposed safety codes may be obtained 


by writing him. 
————————————————————————— ee 


merman had him execute another docu- 
ment before a notary public which 
seemed to be a .duplicate of the-first. 

The second affidavit says that Mr. 
Jenkins was not paid to become a com- 
plainant in the original suit, but did 
receive $20 for loss of business time. He 
also denies that he said at any time any 
of his co-complainants were paid to join 
in the suit. 


According to this affidavit,’ Mr. Jen-| 
kins entered into the suit in good faith} 
to oppose making effective the proposed | 


mew insurance rates and plans of in- 


surance of the society and there was no} 
agreement to the effect that the action | 


was to be considered an agreed case. 
Mr. Jenkins also states that he was en- 
tirely satisfied with the manner in which 
his attorneys conducted the litigation. 
Preliminary hearing on the injunction 
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Public Health Automobile Insurance 


Providing Machinery 
Vital in Building Job, 


‘Is California Decision 


Supreme Gourt Dismisses 
Surety Company’s Claim 
Furnishing of Shovel Was 
Outside Contract Terms 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Apr. 3. 


In an action against a surety for a 
|eontractor for the balance due on the 
rental and cost of transportation of a 
gasoline-powered shovel used in the con- 
struction of a railroad, where the deferid- 


the performance of the contract by the 
|eontractor and his payment in full of 


|upon or furnishing materials to be used 
in such construction work, the California 
Supreme Court held recently, in the case 
of Ryan v. Shannahan and Fidelity and 
Deposit Company of Maryland, that the 


ment by the contractor was the furnish- 
ing of equipment and transportation for 
use in performing the work within the 


tract, and that the plaintiff is entitled to 
a judgment against the defendant surety 
for the amount due from the contractor. 

The surety contended that the rental 
and transportation of machinery was 
|not the performance of labor upon or 





ant surety gave a bond conditioned upon | 


claims of all persons performing labor | 


rental and transportation of this equip-| 


meaning of the provisions of the con- | 


Massachusetis Committee 
Opposes Workmen’s Fund 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

‘ Boston, Apr. 3. 
The legislative committee onlabor and 
industries has just reported unfavorably 
yto the legislature on the petition (H. 
520) of the Massachusetts branch of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
the establishment of a State fund for 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Three members of the committee reserved 

their right to dissent. 


Slight Increase Reported 
In Death Rate of 64 Cities 


Telegraphic returns from 64 cities, 
with a total population of 30,000,000, 
(for the week ended Mar. 29, indicate 


a mortality rate of 13.8 as against 
a rate of 13.3 for the corresponding 
week of last year. The highest rate 
(29.2) appears for Knoxville, Tenn., and 
| the lowest (6.2) for Duluth, Minn. The 
| highest infant mortality rate (164) ap- 
pears for Knoxville, Tenn., and the low- 
est for Portland, Oreg., which reported 
no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 64 cities is 13.9 
|for the 13 weeks of 1930, as.against a 
rate of 16.3 for the corresponding weeks 
}of 1929. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
———————————— 





|liable for labor and material actually 
|entering into or becoming a part of the 
structure or improvement itself. 

| The court held, however, that while 


for the Southern District of Illinois to|the construction work, the court pointed | contract, the extent of such liability is 


restrain objectors to the new rates from | out. 


further opposing the rate increase (V U. 
S. Daily 307) has been set for Apr. 5. 


a SS 


| surety, should be given a_ constricted 
interpretation, so as to hold the surety 


The word “in,” according to the | 


measured by the language used to ex- 
| press it when read in light of the cir- 
/ cumstances attending the transaction. 


New York Surety 
Company to Testify 
In Contract Suit 


Of Contractor’s Failure to 
Carry Out Agreement 
Prior to Start of Case 


State of New York: 
New York, Apr. 3. 


In an action brought against a con- 
tractor and his surety for failure to 
| perform a certain contract, Justice John~ 
| Ford of the Supréme Court of New York, 





land be examined with respect to what 
| knowledge 
failure to perform the contract. 

The case is that of Cemetery Gardens, 
|Inc., v. London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Co. of America and Vic-Polon Co., Inc. 


the surety company had knowledge prior 
|to the bringing of the suit that the con- 
tractor “failed to fulfill the terms and 
|conditions of the agreement on its part 
to be performed and abandoned said 
| work and labor to be performed there- 
under, after doing a very small amount 
of work thereon,” and further claimed 
that the insurer also had knowledge 
| prior to the suit that the contractor had 
refused to carry out the terms of the 


The surety in its answer denied that it. 


the express terms of its| had such knowledge. Attorneys for the... 


| plaintiff, applied to the court to compel 


knowledge in advance of the trial. 
application was opposed. 











Once you try the - 


New Gillette Blade and Razor at *I? — 


QUICK FACTS 
1. New blade can be used in 


your old Gillette 


2. New processed steel; new 
blade resists rust 


3. Cut-out corners of blade pre- 
vent “razor pull” 


4. Toclean, turnguard at right 
angles... then re-tighten... 
rinse... shake dry 


5. New shape guard channel 
gives full shaving clearance 


6. New shape guard teeth meet 
shin smoothly, naturally 


7. No projecting posts to dull 
blade edges 


8. Reinforced razor corners pre- 
vent damage if dropped 


9. Square blade ends safer to 
handle 


10. Shaveseasier around mouth, 
nose, ears 


11. Newbladessameprice asold 


12. New razor,'24K. gold-plated, 
with one\new blade, in 


case, $1.00 


L 


you'll throw away your old razor 


€ [et it worth the price of 


to have lifetime shaving comfort? 

Men tell us they’d pay many times one 
dollar rather than give up their New Gillette 
Blade and Razor. This new shaving tool won’t 
“pull,” can’t “pull”—even if you abuse it, 


drop it on the basin, roll it on 
Here’s why :— 


Gillette engineers found that “razor pull” 
is caused by dropping a razor and denting 


a few smokes 


shake thoroughly 


the floor. 


re-tighten, and rinse under hot running water. 
No more taking the razor apart to wipe it. 
The blade is processed to resist rust. Just 


more cut towels. No more wasted time. 
The position posts too—which acciden- 
tally nicked more than one good blade edge— 


and place on shelf. No Visit 


these are gone. Please note, too, how the 


the corners. In a precision-instrument 
such as the Gillette Razor, a slight nick 
may throw the blade out of alignment. 


To meet this trouble, the entire razor 
and blade was redesigned at many 
points. The corners of the razor cap are 
reinforced with heavy metal lugs. Even 
if you should manage to dent this extra 
thickness of metal, you stil] won’t throw 
the blade out of alignment. Why? Be-. 
cause ®ll four corners of the new blade 
are cut out. The blade is under no pres- 
sure at the corners when cap and guard 


clamp together. 
Now when you're through 


all vou do is shift guard at right angles, 


shaving, 


- guard teeth are rounded back farther to meet 
the skin more smoothly, and that the ends of 


T.M.REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The New Gillette Razor, 24K. gold-plated, in beauti- $4.00 Other DeLuxe 
ful case, complete with New Gillette Blade... Price 


"models at $5 to $73 


e 
1) 


your Gillette dealer tomorrow. We 


are making every effort to fill the heavy de- 
mands for the new razor, but if you cannot 
get one at once, you can use the new blade — 


sp 
for ten 
and 50¢ 


for five 


Action Claims Insurer Knew 


an 


| New York County, has ordered the surety _ 
}company to appear in advance of triak_ 


it had of the contractor’s ~ 


In the complaint the plaintiff alleged re 


| e col | contract. a4 
| the liability of a surety is measured and | 
suit in the United States District Court | the furnishing of mateials to be used in bounded by 


|the surety to be examined as to its .- 
The 


the blade are squared off for safer handling ‘ 
with wet fingers and for closer shaving around ~ 
the difficult corners of mouth, nose and ears, 





\ Issue Taken 


Menace of Volcanioes 
“At Nicaragua Denied 
~ By Army Engineers 


With Views of 


Philippe Bunau- Varilla 


"That Earthquakes Would 


Imperil Proposed Canal 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


> ‘quakes from the time of the Spanish 
“* conquest to the year 1886 as compiled, 


- 


and published in 1888, by M. F. de Mon- 
~ -tessus de Ballare. The record showed 14 


searthquakes at points along the line of 


) 


*% 


» 


the proposed Nicaragua canal, during 
, the period recorded, and 28 on the Pan- 
ama Canal route. 

The Commission concluded that the 
danger from earthquakes is essentially 


"* ‘the same at both the Nicaragua and Pan- 


a 


a 


ane 


4 


an 


* ‘tral America. 
* that the theory that volcanoes are safety 


ama canal routes and that in neither 


4+ case is it sufficient to prevent the con- 


aa 


L.struction of a canal. 


Subsequent to the 
‘period referred to above, including the 
year 1929 there have been recorded 16 
earthquakes at Panama, none of which 
damaged the canal, in any respect, and 
14 at Nicaragua. Most ofthe shocks in 
Nicaragua were felt most strongly at 
Managua, which is about 60 miles from 
the proposed canal route; of these the 
one occurring in April, 1898, damaged a 
number of buildings in Managua and, 
in view of its severity, was studied in 
connection with the plans for a canal and 


it was concluded that no damage would 


have been done to the canal works. 


Volcanoes as Safety Valves 


The idea that a canal at Nicaragua 
will be seriously menaced is doubtless 


due to the proximity of the chain of | pe 


voleanoes along: the west coast of Cen- 
It has been pointed out 


valves that diminish the violence of 
earthquakes is accepted by Sir Charles 
Lyall, Prof. Charles Doubney, J. Le Conte 
and Baron von Humbolt, and the most 
serious earthquakes of recent years— 
such as those of Charleston, S. C.; Lis- 
bon, Portugal; San Francisco, and Ja~ 
, maica—have occurred at points well re- 
moved from active volcanoes. In view 


_ of the above records and the experience 


at Panama, there seems no reason to 
anticipate serious damage from earth- 
quakes to a canal at Nicaragua. 

The statement that the continental di- 


* vide at Tamborcito, in Nicaragua, has an 


ee ee Te 8 eee ee 
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elevation of nearly 300 feet, as com- 
pared to 103 at Culebra, in Panama, is 
far from correct. Tamborcito is not a 


_ portion of the continental divide, but 
merely a ridge between the Desiado and | 


San Juan rivers. It is true that it is 
about 300 feet above sea level at the 
point where the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion’s proposed route passes through, and 

equally true that it is only 220 feet 
where the Nicaragua Canal Commission’s 
route intersects, and is eliminated en- 
tirely on the route proposed by Mr. Me- 
nocal. 

Assuming the most unfavorable route, 
while the elevation of the ridge is 300 
feet, the width of the ridge is very nar- 
row at the top and about 3,500 at the 
bottom of the proposed canal. As com- 
pared to the above, the Panama Canal 
pierces the continental divide at Culebra 
through a narrow saddle between Gold 
Hill and Contractors Hill. The elevation 

qof the highest points of excavation were 
534 feet, 410 feet, and 309. feet above 


“sea level on Gold Hill, Contractors Hill 


and the saddle, respectively. In short, 
the average depth of excavation was ap- 
proximately 375 feet for a length of 
more than 6,000 feet, to.say nothing of 
heavy cutting through sliding materials 
on both sides of the summit cut. 


Three Commissions Agreed 

Tamborcito Ridge in Nicaragua is com- 
posed of hard rock and flanked on both 
sides by swamps, while the Culebra sum- 
mit is rock and earth that slides readily, 
large quantities having slid into the ex- 
cavated prism during and after construc- 
tion and it is manifest that the difficulties 
of piercing Tamborcito will be insignifi- 
cant as compared with those encountered 
at Culebra. 

As to M. Bunau-Varilla’s quoted re- 
marks relative to draining Lake Nicara- 
gua, none of the plans proposed as yet, 
or likely to be, contemplate draining the 
lake. It will include about 70 miles of 
the canal and be the main supply reser- 
voir for the canal system. 

Finally the safety and practicability 
of a canal through Nicaragua has been 
carefully investigated by three commis- 
sions composed of experienced and emi- 
nent engineers, aggregating about 15 in 
number. M. Bunau-Varilla’s views are 
diametrically opposed to the views unani- 
mously expressed by these 15 able repre- 
sentatives of the engineering profession. 

The question of the practicability and 
advantages of a canal across Nicaragua 
is under consideration and will be viewed 
with open-mindedness. Correct data un- 
favorable to the construction of such a 
canal does not include any serious menace 
from volcanic disturbances in so far as 
accurate information with reference 
thereto is available at this time. 


Opposition Is Expressed 
To Postal Bill in House 


Opposition to a bill (H. R. 9891), to 
authorize the Postmaster General to 
prescribe certain regulations for the 
acceptance and delivery of prepaid first 
class matter without stamps affixed, was 

ade by W. H. Wheeler, of the Pitney- 

owles Postage Meter Company of 
Stamford, Conn., before the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Post Roads 
Apr. 3. The bill would provide for the 
outright purchase by postal patrons of 
such meters as are necessary for the 
carrying out of the metered system of 
mailing. , 

Mr. Wheeler answered allegations 
made Apr. 2 by Harry J. Maher, repre- 
senting the Metered Mailers Bureau of 
St. Louis, Mo., who said that the meters 
are rented at a prohibitive monthly cost 
because of which the Government is suf- 
fering a substantial loss in revenues in 
that large mailers are abandoning the 
use of the meters. 

Mr. Wheelerg said that the meters 
manufactured by his company are in two 
parts and that the machine is sold out- 
right, but that the meter is rented for 
$10 per month, or 30 cents per day. He 
said the machine performs a service 
which saves both time and money to the 


users and reduces considerably the pos- 


sibility of loss of postal revenue by 
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Postal Service 
Increase in Rate on First Class Mail 
Is Advocated by Postmaster General 


Advance of Half Cent an Ounce Would Enable Department 


To Balance Its Budget, 


He Asserts in Address 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


strictly postal activities the Department 
is a Government-owned and operated pub- 
lic utility, performing without .profit a 
number of different services for its citi- 
zens as_ individuals,” the Postmaster 
General stated in the course of his ad- 
dress. 


“If Congress would adhere to the rule 
laid down by the founders of our Gov- 
ernment, that adequate postal revenues 
must be provided by law before addi-| 
tional charges against the service may be | 
incurred, at once would disappear the 
progressively increasing postal deficit 
and with it the pressure for unwarranted 
special legislation in favor of organized 
postal workers,” he said. 


The Postmaster General claimed that 
if postage rates had been increased to 
the average level of commodities, the} 
first class rate today would be 3% cents 
an ounce, and if postage rates had been | 
increased’ in the same ratio as wages 
and services, the letter rate today would 
be 7 cents an ounce. | 


“We are getting from three to five) 
times more for our postal dollar in the 
sending of letters than for any other 
dollar which we spend,” the Postmaster 
General pointed out. 

The full text of a section of the ad-| 
dress dealing with postal expenses and | 
revenues follows: | 

“For the first 60 years of our country’s | 
life the postal service was entirely self- 
supporting, although in some years the | 
expenditures exceeded the revenues by | 
nominal amounts. With the discovery of 
gold in California and the migrations 
of population to the far West, Congress 
gan to encourage the establishment of | 
transportation routes to the new fron-| 
tiers as a stimulus to colonization. 

“The cost of maintaining these routes | 
was very large and the revenues from} 
operating them at first were very small. 
Large sums were expended also in this | 
period for railway and’ ocean mail con- 
tracts, the purpose being not so much to} 
facilitate the movement of the mails as | 
to subsidize the struggling railroad and 
steamship companies. %, | 


Wisdom of Policy | 
Is Not Questioned | 


“Although the wisdom of this policy can 
not be questioned, it resulted in loading | 
the postal revenues with a huge burden, 
which, while fully justified from a na-| 
tional point of view, was not a proper | 
charge against postal funds. In my judg- 
ment the cardinal mistake was made at 
that time in not distinguishing between 
expenditures for postal service and the | 
expenditures for nonpostal services which 
Congress saw fit to require the Post Office 
Department to inaugurate and supervise. 

“Phere is, of course, no objection to | 
the placing upon the Post Office Depart- | 








| 


ment the responsibility of carrying on jae times more for our -postal dollar in 


activities which are essentially. nonpostal 
if Congress in its wisdom sees fit so to do. 
The point I am making is that these | 
nonpostal services performed for the | 
benefit of the public generally should not | 
be charged against postal revenues bat | 
should be charged to and paid from the 
general revenue funds of the Govern-| 
ment. | 


“The practice suggested has not been 
followed heretofore, as you know, so that 
from:1852 to the present time there have | 
been but eight years in which the postal | 
revenues have exceeded the expenditures | 
—a considerable portion of which time | 
being ‘in the period of the World War, | 
when emergency postal rates were in| 
effect. 


Difference of Opinion 
On Rate Schedules 


“For the fiscal year 1928 the audited 
excess of expenditures over postal re- 
ceipts was $32,000,000; for the fiscal year 
1929 it was $85,000,000. Deducting from 
this sum $35,000,000, which was expended 
at the direction of Congress for nonpostal 
services and services for which no com- 
pensation was received, leaves a strictly 
postal deficit of approximately $50,000,- 
000, which was made good by taxpayers 
generally without regard to the extent 
to which they used postal facilities or 
indeed whether they used them at all. 

“The difficulty is to determine which | 
rates should be increased. The postal} 
service carries letter mail, newspapers, | 
circular matter, and parcel post all at| 
different rates. It gives money order | 
service, C. O. D. service and registry 
service, for which it charges specified | 
fees. Obviously some of these rates and 
fees are inadequate and must be _ in- 
creased if the service as a whole is to} 
be made self-sustaining. 

“There are wide and sometimes violent 
differences of opinion as to which rates | 
should be increased. Some say that 
second class rates are too low, others 
say that parcel post rates should be in- | 
creased. In considering this question it 
must be remembered that the Post Office 
Department with respect to all of its 
services except the carrying of sealed 
letter mail has the keenest competition. 

“The railroads, express companies, | 
trucking companies, steamships and 
other common carriers compete with it | 
in the carrying of magazines, circulars, 
printed advertising matter and. mer-| 
chandise of every kind. The banks, ex- 
press companies and telephone com- 
panies compete with the Department in 
the transportation and transfer of | 
funds. 

“The savings banks of course compete 
with the Department in postal savings 
activities. A horizontal increase in all 
postal rates would unquestionably drive 
much of our present business out of the 
mails altogether, leaving the postal es- 





tablishment with substantially the same 
organization, the same plant facilities, 
and same overhead, but with a greatly 
diminished volume of business. ch a 
solution would undoubtedly tend rather 
to increase than to decrease the deficit. 

“From the experiences of public utili- 
ties which perform mixed or varied serv- 
ices has developed a rule for determining 
rates, the soundness of which is gen- 
erally conceded. It is this: That each 
class of service should pay the entire 
cost directly attributable to that’ serv- 
ice; that is to say, the amount which 
would not be expended if that service 
were not rendered; and that in addition 
each class ef service should be charged 
with so much of the residual cost, that 
is, the cost which would be incurred 
whether that particular class of service 


| were rendered or not, as the traffic will 


bear. 


“Care must be taken, of course, to see 
to it that the application of this formula 
does not result in rates for particular 
classes or particular services which 
would either create a disproportionate 
demand for some services or would 
wholly divert the performance of some 
services to competitors.” 


“We are of the opinion that the pres- 
ent postage rate on first class mail is 
too low taking into consideration the 
value of the first class mail service to. 
postal patrons. The present rate has 
been in effect since 1885 except during 
a brief period during the war with Ger- 
maar when emergency rates were in 
orce. 


First-Class Rate 
Unchanged for 45 Years 


Since 1916 there has been an increase 
of 82 per cent in the second class rate, 
an increase of 21 per cent in the third 
class rate, and an average increase of 
10 per cent in the parcel post rate. But 
in a period of greatly increased. com- 
modity prices and steadily mounting la- 
bor and service costs, the Post Office De- 
partment has maintained unchanged for 
45 years the selling price of its basic 
commodity—first class mail. 


“If we take into account the reduced 
purchasing power of the dollar in the 
period to which reference is made, the 
2-cent postage rate of 1885 is equivalent 
to 3% cents at the present time. If we 
take into account the relative wage to 
labor generally, the 2-cent rate in 1885 
is equivalent to 7 cents at the present 
time. 

“This means that if postage rates had 
been increased to the average level of 
commodities, the first class rate today 
would be 3% cents an ounce, and if 
postage rates had been increased in the 
same. ratio as wages and services, the 
letter rate today would be 7 cents an 
ounce. We are getting from three to 


the sending of letters than for any other 
dollar which we spend.” 


Senate Committee Favors 
Amended Shipping Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
without advertisement for bids and with- 
out regard to any other proposal. 

The bill, as amended in Committee, fol- 
lows in full text: “Be it enacted, etc. 
That section 407 of the merchant marine 
act of 1928 be amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof, inserting 
a colon, and adding the following: 

“Provided, however, that should the 
purchaser from the United States of a 
steamship line or mot yship line heréto- 
fore or hereatterg J blished by the 
United States Shi; , Board and oper- 
ated on a route certitied by the Postmas- 
ter General under-the terms of section 


| 402, and with respect to which the Ship- 


ping Board shall have made a certifica- 
tion under the terms of section 403, 


| make application * * * for the contract 
| for carrying the mails thereon, the Post- 


master General, without advertisement 
for bids, may award the contract for such 


| route to said purchaser, * * * including 


in its terms such requirements and con- 
ditions as provided for in section 404, 
the compensation in no event to exceed 
the rate authorized by section 409, (1) 
if in the opinion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral said purchaser possesses (with the 
aid of the contract so awarded) such 
qualifications as to insure proper per- 
formance of the mail service under said 


| contract, (2) * * * if said purchaser shall 
}at the time such application is made be 


obligated by contract to operate such 


| steamship or motorship line upon such 


route, and (3) if the Shipping Board, by 
the affirmative vote duly recorded of 
four members thereof, shall determine 
that the awarding of the contract to such 
purchaser is in the public interest and 
will aid in carpying out the purposes of 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and the 
merchant marine act, 1928, and shall so 
certify to the Postmaster General. 

_“And provided further, that during the 
life of an existing contract, no new con- 
tract for ocean mail service shall be let 
on any route where the steamship or 
motorship line purchased from_ the 
United States Shipping Board and op- 


|erated under the ocean mail contract is 


adequately serving the route.” 

A subcommittee, consisting of Sen- 
ators Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
chairman; Jones (Rep.), of Washington; 
Copeland (Dem.) of New York; Harris 
(Dem.), of Georgia, and Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, was appointed by 
the Committee for consideration of the 
Kean bill (S, 2757), providing for the 
sale of the Hoboken piers. 
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Future of Air Corps 
Called Dependent on 
Improved Equipment 


‘Commander of Mather Field 

Maneuvers Asserts Joint 

“ Service Operations Solve 
Problems to Be Met 


Sacramento, Calif.. Apr. 3——The fu- 
ture development of equipment is a fac- 
tor of prime necessity to military avia- 
tion, Brig. Gen. William E. Gillmore, U. 
S. A., stated Apr. 3, in an address at a 
dinner of ‘the Sacramento Chamber of 
Commerce. Gen. Gillmore commands the 
provisional wing of 135 combat airplanes 
participating in the Spring maneuvers of 
the Army Air Corps, it was stated at the 
War Department. 

The performance of the airplane is 
constantly improving, he declared, and 
it is only through joint operations that 
the necessity of developing increased 
speed, climb or weight-carrying capaci- 
ties in pianes and other factors which 
will determine success or failure in time 
of war can be definitely determined. The 
address follows in full text: ; 

If the air corps is to be effective ih 
war, its combat aviation—pursuit, attack 
and bombardment—must operate and 
work as a well-trained team. We are all 
conversant with the necessity which ex- 
ists for the different ‘branches of the 
ground army, or the different. elements 
of a fleet at sea, o act in the closest har- 
mony, cooperation and coordination, but 
I don’t believe that it 1s universally ap- 


harmony, cooperation and coordination to 
an even greater degree than is probably 
necessary for the armies on the ground 
or fleets at sea. 

It can be readily seen that, with our 
units located at stations widely separated 
from each other, it is practically impossi- 
ble to“carry on any concerted joint train- 
ing, particularly as each group has its 
own training to carry out in addition to 
numerous other duties. Practically the 
only way this can be obtained is to con- 
centrate them as we are now doing at 
Mather Field, where their sole duty is to 
perfect themselves in the tactics of their 
own branch, as well as-in combination 
with others. 

Performance Steadily Improves 


Another factor that is a prime neces- 
sity to the Air Corps is the future devel- 
opment of equipment. The performance 
of the airplane is constantly improving. 
It is only through joint operations that 
the absolute necessity of developing in- 
creased speed, climb or weight-carrying 
capacity in planes of various types and 
other factors which will determine suc- 
cess or failure in time of war, can °be 
definitely determined. 

Under our presént policy of national 
defense, the air power of the Nation has 
become, and is becoming, of great. im- 
portance. It is organized into the Air 
Corps or Army aviation and naval avia- 
tion. Naval aviation is organized as an 
auxiliary to, for operations with, and as 
a part of the fleet. The Air Corps has 
two general missions: first, it is charged 
with the organization, training, opera- 
tion and maintenance of an air force to 
provide the land-based air defense neces- 
sary not only for the continental United 
States but for our foreign possessions; 
its second mission is to provide the avia- 
tion as an auxiliary to, for operation 
with, and as a part of the ground forces 
in the field. The first mission of the Air 
Corps is @ccomplished primarily by the 
use of combat aviation—pursuit, attack 
and bombardment—and its second mis- 
sion by observation. 

Pursuit is fighting aviation. It op- 
erates constantly on the offensive. and 
its personnel must be imbued with an 
aggressive spirit. It seeks out and 
forces the hostile aviation to give bat- 
tle, destroys and neutralizes it, and. thus 
protects our friendly air units and 
ground forces from enemy attack. Nor- 
mally, it operates with attack and bom- 
bardment when joint operations are car- 
ried out. 

Attack operates at low altitudes, using 
machine guns, light bombs, and chemicat 
weapons, principally against personnel 
and light material on the ground, small 
naval vessels and range-finding devices, 
and secondary batteries on warships. It 
is employed against airdromes on land 
and aircraft carriers at sea, for destruc- 
tion of aircraft at rest. 

Bombardment is the striking force of 
the air against hostile military and na- 
val objectives. It can launch heavy pro- 
jectiles, wane from 100 to 4,000 
pounds, singly or in salvo, from aircraft 
in flight, and provides an efficient and 
accurate means of attacking an enemy’s 
vital points. Bombardment not only ac- 
complishes material destruction, but 
greatly affects the morale of the forces 
attacked when employed against indus- 
trial centers and sensitive areas in the 
interior of the enemy country—the peo- 
ple themselves. 

Problems at Mather Field 

Observation is the eyes of the Army 
and air force. It not only furnishes each 
commander definite information of the 
strength, disposition and movements of 
his opponent, as well as the disposition 
and movements of his own troops, either 
by visual observation or by means of 
aerial photographs, but also provides ac- 
curate means of regulating and adjusting 
artillery fire at long ranges. 

With the foregoing in mind, the ex- 
ercises to be carried out at Mather Field 
can be divided, roughly, into three pe- 
riods; the first will be devoted to air- 
drome discipline, flight to familiarize the 
personnel with the surrounding country, 
and flight, squadron and group training. 
The second period will be devoted to the 
training of the groups in combined op- 
erations, while the third will, be given 


preciated that the four branches of. the 
Air Corps—pursuit, attack, bombardment 
and observation—must be trained in its 
operating element, the air, to gain this 


\ 
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Statistics of Accidents 


Transcript of Testimony of Mr. Hatch Covers His State- In 1929 Announced 
ments on Responsibility Involved 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Mar. 6 by L. 
Boyd Hatch appearing asa witness 
in the investigation of the Federal: 
Trade Commission into financial 
phases of power utility activities, 
was begun in the issue of Apr. 3 
and proceeds as follows: . 
Q. Did you sit down in any conference 

or meeting with representatives of the 
various companies that were involved in 
the transaction? 


A. We set down at Gen. Breed’s office 
and signed the papers, and-as I under- 
stood it then, passed delivery of title— 
different securities and properties I. re- 
ceived were passed on to the other com- 
pany. 

Q. Do you know whether the stock 
certificates in the new company were 
actually issued in your name and by you 
endorsed? A.I do not recall. They 
might have been endorsed. I do not 
recall. 

Q. Did you at any time sign any 
declaration of trust showing. that the 
title you held, such as it was, was not 
for your own benefit but for the bene- 
ficial interest of someone else? A. I do 
not recall having signed it. ‘ 

Q. The Scranton transaction that we 
are talking about took place in 1928, 
didn’t it? A. I believe it did, yes. 

Q. Do you remember the season of the 
year? A.I think it was in the Fall, but 
I do not remember the time. The date 
was given yesterday as I heard it, byt I 
did not even remember that. 

Q. You did not pay much attention to 
it? A. I did not pay much attention to 
any of this. As a matter of fact I might 
say that I did not even read the con- 
tracts. I had explicit confidence in Mr. 
Graham, and I .was acting as an inter- 
mediary, and I did not pay any attention 
to the amount involved or the property 
or anything else. I was told there would 
be no liability on my part, and having 
confidence in him, I just did as I was told 
to do. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: 

Q. How did it happen that you got 
$500 in one case and nothing in the 
cther?. A. I guess they just forgot it 
in the other. 

Commissioner MeCulloch. Well, it is 
not too late to remind them of it. 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. I want to call your attention now 
to the Appalachian transaction. Do you 
remember about when that took place? 
A. No. I think it. was in 1926. I do 
not know just exactly when. 

Q. By the way, did you know the 
Franklin Realty Company, which was 
involved in the Scranton deal, was owned 
by the American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany? A. No; I did not know that. 

Q. And did you know that the cor- 
porations whose securities you were 
turning over to The Scranton Electric 
Company were the securities of carpora- 
tions also owned by American Gas 
Electric Company? A. No; I did not, 
All I was told was that there were cer- 
tain properties to be turned over. I was 
told that there was an office building, 
but I did not go into the detail, and did 
not know whether they were owned by 
American _Gas or ,who they were 
owned by. 

Q. Did you know that the corpora- 
tions issuing these securities that you 
took and turned over to the Scranton 
Electri¢ Company were the securities: of 
the American Gas & Electric Company? 
A. No; I did not. 

Q. Or that the properties that. were 
thus turned over were owned by com- 


ee ne I a esteem a 


over to carrying out combined exercises. 
These combined exercises are primarily 
for the purpose of training pursuit, at- 
tack and bombardment in joint opera- 
tions against normal objectives. 

The altitude and routes to be followed 
must be carefully selected with due re- 
gard to enemy aerial activities, antiair- 
craft defenses and ground concealment 
for attack aviation. The time element, 
based on the speed and climb of air- 
planes, must be accurately determined 
to insure that each group will be in its 
proper place at the proper time, so that 
the fullest measure of cooperation will 
be attained. Under such conditions, the 
general mission of each branch of avia- 
tion is for pursuit to operate against 
enemy aircraft, attack to neutralize or 
destroy antiaircraft. defenses, attack and 
destroy troops and transport on the 
roads, concentration areas and equip- 
ment and personnel on _ airdromes; 
bombardment for attack against objec- 
tives requiring heavy bombs, such as 
railroad bridges, important railroad junc- 
tions and concentration areas. 

The objectives selected to demonstrate 
such attacks afe the railroad bridges 
crossing the Merced River on the rail- 
roads leading from Merced to Stockton 
ebout 10 imles northwest of Merced, the 
railroad junction at Mcdesto, which i3 10+ 
only an important link in the Red supply 
and transport system, but is also a large 
concentration point for both troops and 
supplies. 
Modesto to Turlock and Crows Landing 
are presumably filled with troops and 
transport, which are being brought for- 
ward and these are also used as an ob- 
jective. 

The hostile airdromes tontaining bom- 
bardment aviation are supposed to be 
located in the vicinity of Modesto. At- 
tacks are launched against these assumed 
airdromes to show the destruction of air- 
planes which are in their hangars or 
parked fin the vicinity of their airdrome. 
An attack against the shipping at the 
entrance of San Francisco Bay will dem- 
onstrate the method of operation against 
hostile naval forces supposed to be at- 


| tempting to capture San Francisco. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


February 


1930 
2,886,671 
172,012 
3,211,366 
413,480 
607,412 
1,175,001 
2,395,398 
815,968 
59,932 
88 
755,948 
698,566 
2,241.00 

74.6 


Freight revenue ..... 
Passenger revenue 

Total oper. rev.. A 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... 
Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 
Net after taxes, etc. /..... 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated.... 
Operating ratio 


Pere Marquette Ry. 
2 Months 
1930 1929 
5,551,765 5,972,276) 
392,974 502,852 
6,277,096 6,899,865 | 
883,565 444,288 | 
1,491,171 1,516,193 | 
2,427,978 2,510,318 
5,204,953 4,841,893 | 
1,072,148 2,057,972 
277,709 429,340 | 
207 689 | 
194,227 1,627,943 | 
521,510 1,463,110 | 
2,241.38 2,241.76 
82.9 70.2 


1929 

3,182,120 
230,245 
3,619,560 
233,088 
760,022 
1,242'610 
2,419,680 
1,199,880 
214,239 
310 
985,331 
985,044 
2,241.76 
66.9 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ry. 
Febryary 
1930 
7,367,140 
1,307,427 
9,572,941 
1,294,429 
1,951,929 
3,744,198 
7,696,333 
1,876,608 
541,514 
4,845 
1,330,249 
929,463 
7,692.45 
80.4 


2 Months 
1930 1929 

14,494,184 . 16,598,383 
2,819,859 3,190,895 
19,155,392 21,701,716 | 
2,527,485 2,688,178 | 
4,149,995 4,210,463 | 
7,915,606 8,560,642 
16,069,952 16,906,326 
3,085,440 4,795,390 | 
1,083,027 1,446,379 
9,314 5,263 
1,993,099 3,343,748 
1,187,230  2.489,488 
7,592.45 7,564.13 

83.9 11.9 


1929 
8,344,374 
1,457,556 

10,738,369 
1,342,704 
2,055,998 
4,203,868 
8,320,225 
2,418,144 

723,045 
2,692 
1,692,407 
1,236,939 
7,564.13 
17.5 


1, 
2, 


1, 
2, 


Long Island R. R. Co, 
February 2 Months 
1930. 1929 1930 1929 
792,679 824,606 1,581,770 1,679,068 
829,161 1,788,633 3,810,592 3,673,776 
766,934 2,758,488 5,696,187 5,662,862 
360,843 363,939 760,511 771,298 
444,387 449,508 931,594 915,620 
268,310 1,221,858 2,644,124 2,526,275 
178,709 2,109,666 4,525,608 4,374,014 
588,225 648,772" 1,170,579 1,288,848 
104,138 96,141 203,510 187,899 
610 633 710 3,978 
483,477 551,998 966,359 1,096,971 
345,317 420,935 686,943 830,634 
404,11 404.11 404.11 404.11 
18.7 76.5 19.4 Tt 


The roads leading south from}, 


panies controlled by American Gas & 
Electric Company? A. No; I did not 
know that. 

Q. Were some of the officers of Elec- 
trie Bond & Share Company also: offi- 
cers of the United States. Company? A. 
Yes, sir. P ' 

Q. In the Appalachian matter, you re- 
ceived a great. many securities, did you 
not, and turned them over to the new 
company? A. Yes, I believe I did. 

Q. And: at about the same time you 
had a written contract with the Ameri- 
can Electric Power Company, did you 
not? A. I believe so,*yes, sir. 


Official Personnel 
Of Companies Discussed 


Q. It appears from these records and | 
reports here that. $35,000,000 face value 
of bonds of Appalachian Electric Power 
Company were sold by you to the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company. Did you 
ever sell any of the bonds of the Appa- 
lachian Electric Power Company? A. 
As intermediary I possibly signed a 
contract with the Electric Bond & Share 
to sell those bonds or turn them over to 
them. I take it I acquired them from 
one company and turned around. and 
sold them. , 

Q. I wish to call your attention to 
something that appears in the minutes 
of the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric Company under date 
of June 23, 1926. It appears in extract 
No. 17, which is contained in the selected 
extracts of minutes relating to Appala- 
chian Electric Power Company. For the 
moment I do not have the number of the 
exhibit. It was first stated that the offi- 
cers of the corporation had purchased on 
behalf of the corporation, from Mr. L. 
Boyd Hatch, all of his rights to receive 
the final liquidating dividends on ac- 
count of 66,885 shares of common stock 
of the Virginia Power Company; and had 
paid Mr. Hatch $100,000 for. such rights. 

id you ever receive any such sum as 
he A. No. I do not recall that I 
id. 

Q. Then it was voted that the action 
of the corporation in making that pur- 
chase should be ratified and approved? 
A. I might have received it and turned 
it over, but I do nat recall the incident. 

Q. That is, you might have received 
it and immediately turned it over? 
A. Yes. 

Q. To the American Gas & Electric 
Company? . A. To some one, I do not 
know to whom. It would come to me as 
a check, and I would endorse it. 

Q. At any rate, there was not any real 
sale and purchase between you and the| 
American Gas & Electric Company relat- | 
ing to those liquidating rights in the! 
shares that I have just. mentioned? A. 
Well, I would say'I really do not know 
enough about the contract to answer! 
you yes or no. Any moneys received by 
me were immediately turned over to some 
one else. 

Q. If you. turned over any such liqui- 
dating rights, you did not actually own 
them on your own account? A. No. 








Denies Ownership 
Of Funds in Question 


Q. And if you received $100,000 it did 
not belong to you? A, It did not be- 
long to me; no, sir. 

Q. It was the American Gas & Elec- 
tric Company that owned the whole 
thing, wasn’t it? A. Yes, it was. 

Q. It is also stated in the same meet- 
ing and in the same extract that the offi- 
cers of the corporation had purchased 
from L. Boyd Hatch 30,500. shares of 6 
per cent preferred stock of American 
Gas & Electric Company at a price of 
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Don's f 


Halitosis 


leollisions at’ grade crossings, 61 


‘ 


Answers to Questionnaire of 
I. C. C. Show 373 Persons 
Were Killed, 3,070 Hurt, 
In’ 2,675 Mishaps 


During 1929 there occurred 2,675 ac- 
cidents. on electric railways throughout 


the United States, which resulted in the, 
death of 373 persons. and the injury of 
3,070, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion announced Apr. 3 in the first of a 
series of annual reports on electric rail- 
way accidents. The report for 1929 is 
based on’ returns to Commission ques- 
tionnaires from 171 electric railway lines. 


Of the total number of accidents, 733 
were the result of collisions at. highway 
grade crossings, which caused the death 
of 202. persons and the injury of 940, and 
were by far the chief cause of accidents 
on electric lines during the year. + 

There were a total ‘of 521 accidents 
due to collisions not at highway grade 
crossings, resulting in 187 fatalities and 
injury to 649. 

Out of the 733 accidents resulting. from 
were 
collisions with automobiles, which caused 
the death of 175 and the injury of 832 
persons. Collisions with pedestriags at 
‘grade crossings caused the next 1 st 
number of accidents under this category, 
with 97 accidents listed, 24 death and: 74 
persons injured. 


Casualties Per Car Mile 


Grade crossing collisions ‘with other 
electric cars or trains were the cause of 
nine accidents; with steam cars or trains, 
two accidents, and eight accidents were 
due to collisions with other types of 
vehicles, ‘ 

In the classification of accidents caused 
by collisions not.at grade crossings, those 
with automobiles also caused the great- 
est number of accidents, with 231. re- 
sulting in dealth. to 50 and injury ‘to 
295 persons, but the greatest number of 
fatalities in this classification..was di- 
rectly due to collisions with pedestrians, 
which resulted in 80 deaths and 141 per- 
sons injured. 

During 1929 the reporting electric 
railways travelled a total of 256,849,500 
car miles. Considering the number of 
car miles travelled by the’ roads, the 
casualties are proportionally - small, 
amounting to only 1.45 deaths per 1,000,- 
000 car miles, and 11.95 injured persons 
for a like number of car miles, 


Six Die Getting on or Off 


Other accidents occurring on electric 
railway lines, not directly connected with 
train and train. service, amounted- during 
the past year. to 2,207, resulting in. 16 
fatalities and injury to 2,198 persons. 

Out of 781 accidents caused in ‘agp 
ing and alighting from electric cars,/only 
6 persons were killed, while 775. were in- 
jured. © Sudden stopping, starting or 
Jurching » caused 134 accidents, 135° pere 
sons injured, but no deaths. { 

The brunt of the injuries and deaths 
caused by all classes of accidents on the 
Nation’s electric lines last year was borne 
by pedestrians, employes, and other per- 
sons than passengers on the lines, Pihe 
statistics show. ~ 


Out of 604,928,952 passengers carried 
by these’ lines in 1929, only 7 met 
death and only 1,949 were injured. The 
casualties per 1,000,000 passengers car- 
ried amounted to only .01 killed and 
8.22 injured. “ 

During the year accidents on the elec- 
tric lines .caused damages of only 
$128,528, comprising $113,882 for equip- 
ment, $8,120 for way and structures, 
and $6,526 for tost of clearing wreck. 


ool yourself! 


Since halitosis never announces 
itself to the victim, you simply 
» cannot know when you have it. 


makes you 


unpopular with children 


Some parents blame every- 
thing but halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath) when children 
are not affectionate. As a 
matter of fact, halitosis is 
often the cause. 

Don’t fool yourself that 
you are free of it, because it 
is simply impossible to tell 
when you have it. It doesn’t 
announce itself to the victim. 

Eliminate the risk entirely 
by using full strength Lis- 
terine every day, morning 
and night. And between 
times, before meeting others. 
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kills 200,000,000 


ISTERINE 


Being an active germicide 
capable of killing 200,000,000 
germs in 15 seconds, full 
strength Listerine checks 
mouth fermentation and in- 
fection—both a cause of 
odors. Then it gets rid of the 
odors themselves; it is an 
instant deodorant. 

Keep a bottle handy in 
home and office. Use it every 
day. It puts you on the 
polite, popular and profit- 
able side. Lambert Pharma- 
o —maipeny, St. Louis, Mo., 


it with 


a” 


germs in 15 seconds 


(Fastest time science has accurately recorded) 
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Public Utilities 


| Rate System Based (Grouping of Twelve Electric Companies 
On Fair Return Urged) 1s Authorized by Maryland Commission| (f Electricity Above 


For Public Utilities 


Method Is Advocated for Ef- 
‘fective Control Before 
Legislative Committee of 
New York State 


State of New York: 
Albany, Apr. 3. 
Truly effective control of public utili- 
ties can be secured only by adopting a 
system of rate regulation which is based 
on the right of a company to earn a fair 
return on the capital reasonably and 
prudently invested rather than on “what 
the courts erroneously call the present 
value of that property,” it was stated by 
. Dr. James C. Bonbright at a hearing 
before the joint legislative committee on 
the public service commission law. 
Dr. Bonbright, who was one of the 
minority members of the commission 
. which submitted majority and minority 
reports to the legislature after investi- 
gation of the matter of revising the pub- 
Bic utilities laws, told the committee that 
“effective regulation is out of the ques- 
tion under the prevailing rule that the 
rates to be charged by utility companies 
shall be measured by their ability to earn 
“ what the courts call a ‘reasonable return 


_ on the fair value of the property.’” 


y 


Question Presented 


« @Assertions that the plan submitted by 


the minority (V U. S. Daily, 333) is 
unconstitutional were mentioned by Dr. 
Bonbright, who said that this type of 
law presents a fundamentally different 
question from any which has been pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

“We do not pretend,” he said, “to state 
as a matter of positive knowledge what 
position the Supreme Court of the 
United States may take upon the plan 
of rate control which we here propose. 

~ What we do assert with complete con- 
viction, however, is that this type of law 
presents a fundamentally different ques- 
tion. from any question which has 
already presented itself to the Supreme 
Court. 

“Not only the fact that our proposed 
bill would be an expression of continu- 
ous and consistent legislative policy, but 
also the fact that it would accept the 
existing values to Which utility compa- 
nies ‘are entitled under past . decisions, 
creates a fundamentally different issue 
from the issue that is presented in the 
Indianapolis Watér Case, the O’Fallon 
Case and all the other decisions which 
seem so conclusive to the majority of 
our commission. This precise question 
has never been presented to the court.” 

Dr. John Bauér appeared as a witness 
and ‘agg he favored the minority pro- 

sals. 

Randall J. Le Boeuf Jr., attorney for 
the Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, 
opposed all the bills submitted by the 

pajority of the commission, and oppo- 

tion also was expressed by Timothy 
Shea, representing the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company; Charles T. Russell, gen- 
eral counsel for the New-York .Telephone 
Company, and Ross M. Lovell, of El- 
mira, attorney for various railroad in- 
terests. 


Wpnols to Spend Big Sum 
0 


Abolish Grade Crossings 


State of Illinois: . 
Springfield, Apr. 1. 
The State of Illinois will spend ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 during 1930 for 
the separation of highway and railroad 
grades, while the railroads will spend 
an equal amount on the same projects; 
according to a report-made Apr. 1 to 
Governor Louis L. Emmerson by the di- 
rector of the department of public works 
and buildings, H. H..Cleaveland,. and the 
chief highway engineer, Frank T. Sheets. 
The report lists 20 grade crossings 
to be eliminated in the Chicago metro- 
politan area at a total cost of about 
$2,500,000 for the State and the rail- 
roads, and 21 crossings in the remainder 
*of the State, which will cost about 
$1,458,000. ‘ 


Stamps Will Be Issued 
For ‘Graf Zeppelin’ Flight 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


tional post offices throughout the United 
States on Apr. 21, 1930: 


Alabama: Birmingham. 
Arizona: Phoenix. 
Arkansas: Little Rock. 
Connecticut: 
ew Haven. 
Delaware: Wilmington. 
Florida: Jacksonville, Miami and Tampa. 
Georgia: Atlanta and Savannah. 
Idaho: Boise. 
Illinois: Chicago, Peoria and Springfield. 
Indiana: Fort Wayne, Indianapolis and 
South Bend. 
Iowa: Cedar Rapids, Des 
Sioux City. F 
rane Topeka and Wichita. 
@ Kentucky: Louisville. 
Louisiana: New Orleans. 
Maine: Portland. 
Maryland: Baltimore. 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 
Oregon: Portland. | 
Pennsylvania: Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh and Scranton. 
Rhode Island: Providence. 
South Carolina: Charleston. 
South Dakota: Sioux Falls. 
Tennessee: Chattanooga, 
Nashville. 
* Massachusetts: 
Worcester. 
Michigan: 
Lansing, 
Minnesota: 


Bridgeport, Hartford and 


Moines and 


Philadelphia, 


Memphis" 


Boston, Springfield 


Detroit, Grand Rapids 


Duluth, Minneapolis 
St. Paul. , 
California: Los Angeles, Oakland 
San Franeisco. 
Coleunae REN 
ississippi: Vigksburg. 
Missourl: Kensee City, 
St. Louis. 5 
Montana: Helena, 
Nebraska: Lincoln and Omaha. 
Nevada: Reno. 
Hampshire: Concord, 


New Jersey: Jersey City, Newark and 
Trenton. 


New Mexico: Albuquerque. 

New_York: Albany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
New York, Rochester, Schenectady and 
errecth Carolina: Charl 

orth Carolina: Charlotte and G oro. 

North Dakota: Fargo, on 

Ohio: Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Dayton, ae and Toledo. 

Texas: Austin, Dallas, Houston and San 
Antonio, 

Utah: Salt Lake City. 
vermont: Burlington, 

Virginia: Norfolk and Richmond, 

Washington: Seattle and Spokane. 

West Virginia: Charleston and Wheeling. 

Wisconsin: Madison and Milwaukee, 


\p'pming: Cheyenne, 


St. Joseph 


‘ 
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Power Production 


Each Concern Required to. Keep Separate Accounts to, De- 
termine Rate Structure in Future 


State of Maryland: Baltimore. Apr. 3. 


The grouping of 12 scattered operating 
electric companies into one company is 
y the Maryland public service com- 
mission in an order issued Apr. 2 to be 
of advantage to the companies and to the 
communities they serve, provided~ the 
company is required to keep separate ac- 
counts for each company now served by 
an existing company to the end that the 
commission may readily determinc 
whether one community is made to bear 
any ‘part of the burder: of another. 


The commission refused to accept the 
view that it was unnecessary to deter- 
mine the exact value of the properties, 
as: would be done in a rate case, when 
considering the issuance of securities, and 
stated that it has a duty to investors as 
well as to ratepayers, which former duty 
is to see that.there is actual value be- 
hind the securities authorized. 

The commission also declined to allow 
going value on the basis of the value 
of physical property, but stated that the 
principal elements in the determination 
of this item are the number of cus- 
tomers, the efficiency of the operating 
organization and the cost of service to 
the customer, 


Permission to Exercise 
Corporate Franchise Asked 


The case before the commission was 
a joint application by the Maryland 
Light and Power Company, a new op- 
erating company formed to take over 
12 small companies; the Empire Public 
Service Corporation, a holding company 
owning or controlling by stock owner- 
ship some of these companies; the 12 
companies to be acquired by the Mary- 
land company, and James W. Cryder of 
Philadelphia. . 

The Maryland Light and Power Com- 
pany, according to the order, asked per- 
mission to exercise its corporate fran- 
chise; tofissue and sell $4,200,000 of first 
mortgage 5% per cent bonds at not less 
than 90 per cent; to issue and sell to 
the Empire Public Service Corporation 
14,384 shares of no par common stock at 
not less than $20 a share and 5,000 shares 
of preferred no par stock at not less 
than $88 a share; to purchase the other 
companies and to use the proceeds of 
the stocks and bonds for such purchase. 

The Empire Public Service Corporation 
asked permission to purchase the stock 
of the Maryland company, and ‘to pur- 
chase from Mr. Cryder tertain stock 
owned by him in several of the small 
companies. ? 

The 12 companies to be consolidated 
are stated to be: Maryland East Coast 
Utilities, Inc., Betterton Ice & Electric 
Co., Home Electric Light Co., of Lona- 
coning, Antietam Electric Light & Power 
Co., Emmitsburg Electric Co., Midland 
Electric Light Co., Millington pight & 
Power Co., Cecilton Electric Light & 
Power Co., Trappe Electric Light Co., 
Love Point Electric Light & Power Co., 
Semerset Electric Co., .and. Suburban 

leetric Power Co. 


Separate Accounts Required 
In Each Community 


The contention was made by the 
people’s counsel, the commission says, 
that the proposed grouping of the 12 
properties would prevent the establish- 
ment of rates for each community based 
upon a fair return upon the value of 
the property employed in rendering serv- 
ice to such community. 

“The commission is of the opinion,” 
the order says, “that rates can, and will, 
be established which will be just and 
reasonable for each separate community 
and will. yield a fair return to the com- 
pany upon its property as a whole; pro- 
vided the company is required to keep 
separate ‘accounts for each community 
now served by an existing company. f 

“The commission is mindful of the ad- 
vantages that will come to the compa- 
nies, and the communities they serve, 
through a unity of policy and operation, 
a greater.ease in financing, economies 
of management and in the purchase of 
supplies, all ofavhich ought to result in 
a downward trend of rates for the prop- 
erties separately, and as a group. 

“It therefore consents to permit the 
grouping of these separate companies 
into one company, will authorize their 
acauisition by the Maryland Light and 
Power Company, and will authorize that 
company to exercise its franchise. 

“Tt will stipulate in its order, however, 
that - the: books of: the Maryland Light 


Change Is Proposed 
In Railroad Statute 


Bill of Mr. Parker Would Af- 
fect Temporary Routes 


Representative Parker (Rep.), of 
Salem, N. Y., chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, introduced Apr. 8 a bill (H. 
R. 11364), amending paragraph 4 of 
section 15 of the interstate commerce 
law respecting establishment of tempo- 
rary railroad routes. 

It would amend the paragraph of the 
law so as to read as follows: 

(4) In-éstablishing. any such through 
route the Commission shall not (except 
as provided in section 3, and except 
where one of the carriers is a water line) 
require any carrier by railroad, without 
its consent, to embrace in such route 
substantially less than the entire length 
of its railroad and of any intermediate 
railroad operated in conjunction and un- 
der a common management or control 
therewith, which lies between the point 
where traffic; under such proposed route, 
would be received by such carrier and 
the destination terminus therefor, unless 
such inclusion of lines would make the 
through route unreasonably long as com- 
pared with another practicable through 
route which could otherwise be estab- 
lished: 

Provided that in time of shortage of 
equipment, congestion of traffic or other 
emergency declared by the Commission 
it may (either upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative without complaint, at 
once, if it so orders, without answer or 
other formal pleadings by the interested 
carrier or carriers, and with of without 
notice, hearing or the making or filing of 
a report, according as the Commission 
May determine) establish temporarily 
such through routes as .in its opinion are 
necessary or desirable in the public in- 


terest, 


ie 
ee 


and Power Company shall be so kept, 
and reports made to this commission in 
such form, as will show accurately the 
property and operating accounts of each 
community which is now being, served 
separately by an existing company, to 
the end that the commission may readily 
determine whether ne community is 
made to bear any part of the burden of 
another community.” 

As to the authorization of securities, 
the commission states that the amount 
proposed to be issued and the -valua- 
tion offered as the basis for the securi- 
ties were both considered excessive, 


Offer of Securities 
Said to Be Excessive 


“It has been suggested,” the commis- 
sion says, “that this is not a rate case, 
that the practice of the commission in 
security issue cases is to specify that 
nothing contained in orders authorizing 
the issuance of securities is to be taken 
or construed as determining value for 
rate making purposes and that there- 
fore, so long as the value of the proper- 
ties reasonably approximates the amount 
of securities to be issued, “there is no 
necessity to determine the exact value 
of the property, as would be done in a 
rate case. 

“The commission cannot accept this 
view. In its sphere of operations, the 
commission feels it has a duty to in- 
vestors as well as to ratepayers. That 
duty is to see that there is actual value 
behind the securities it authorizes. It 
is true there are certain elements of 
value that properly could be included 
for one purpose which it might not be 
proper to include for another, but in a 
case of this sort the amount of securi- 
ties issued should not materially exceed 


yj the value which would be found as a 


basis for the determination of rates,” 

The valuation submitted qn behalf of 
the company showed a total, including 
intangibles, of $1,849,251 as the basis 
for a total security issue of $1,927,680, 
the order states. An appraisal made for 
the people’s counsel by the acting chief 
engineer of the commission, Luke Ellis, 
gave a valuation of $1,343,882. The 
commission, after considering the dif- 
ferences and discussing certain elements, 
reached the conclusion that the present 
value of the properties is $1,355,000, and 
held that securities in excess of this 
sum ought not to be issued upon) them 
as they now exist. 


Appraisal Includes 
15 Per Cent of Value 


For going value, the company’s ap- 
praisal included 15 per cent of the esti- 
mated value of the physical preperty, 
while the commission engineer calculated 
this item by allowing $10 per customer 
without reference to the property value, 
the order says. 

“The commission is of the opinion,” the 
order states, “that the intangible ele- 
ment of value, commonly termed ‘going 
value,’ which represents the difference 
between the value of an idle property be- 
fore attachment of customers, and the 
same property in opération, has very 
little dependence upon the cost of con- 
struction of the physical property, and 
that it cannot be reasonably expressed 
@s a percentage of such cost. 

“The principal elements which are be- 
lieved to determine the going value of a 
utility at any given time are the num- 
ber of customers then attached, the ef- 
ficiency of the operating organization as 
reflected in the quality and reliability cf 
the service, which in turn influence the 
amount of net income derived from each 
customer, and finally, the cost of the 
service to the customer. These elements 


‘have been considered and the amount 


which the commission has allowed for 
going value is the result of a careful 
analysis of each property.” 

The commission allowed for going 
value the sum of $66,000. Instead of the 
$1,200,000 of bonds sought to be issued, 
the commission authorized $1,000,000 to 
be sold at 90 per cent; instead of 14,384 
shares of common stock, authorization 
was given for 6,750 shares, to be sold at 
not less than $20 per share; and instead 
of 5,000 shares of preferred stock, the 
company was permitted to issue 2,500 
shares, to be sold at not less than $88 
per share. 


Intermediary Tells 
Of Utilities Merger 


Transcript Covers Statements 


Made by Mr. Hatch 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
$86 per share, plus accrued dividends, 
and that action was ratified? “A. Yes, 
sir. - 

Q. Do you remember owning any 
such number of shares of American Gas 
& Electric Cgmpany? A. No. 

Q..Do you know from what source 
you got any such number of shares? 
A. No, unless it came through under 
the intermediary contract, that I got 
title from one company arfd had to own 
it for the moment, and then I turned it 
on through. 

Q. If you had any such shares they 
came as part of this. Appalachian deal? 
A: That is right, yes, sir. 

Glenn Marston testified as follows: 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. With whom are you connected? A. 
I am under retainer to the Utilities Pub- 
lications Company of Chicago.” 

Q. Is that the concern with which Mr. 
Gondon, who has’ been here as a witness, 
is connected? A. Yes, sir. ’ 

Q. Are you spending all of your time 
now in their service? A. Practically all 
of it, yes sir. = 

Q. You were employed by the Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric Company for a pe- 
riod, were you not? A. Yes, sir, from 
Dec. 15, 1926, to July 15, 1928. 

Q. Did you go from their employ into 
that of Mr. Gondon’s firm? A. No. 

Q. Were you in the employ of a pub- 
lic -utility corporation in the meantime? 
A. I have been with several; yes, sir. 

Q. In what capacity? A. Taking care 
of special pubsreity problems. 

Q. Would you mind naming those cor- 
porations for us, Mr. Marston? A. 
Among them were the Mississippi Power 
& Light Company, the West Tennessee 
zemer & Light Company, Paul Dodge 

0. / 
~ Q. You went with Mr. Gondon’s firm? 


February Production 


Same Month in 1929 


Geological Survey’s Report 
Shows It Was Two and 
One-half Per Cent Below 
January Ayerage 


Average daily production of electricity 
by public utility power plants in Feb- 
ruary was 2% per cent below the Jan- 
uary average, but the total February 
production was 3 per cent higher than 
the output in the corresponding month 
last year, according to a monthly report 
just issued by the Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior. é 

The daily average for February wa 
272,300,000 kilowatt-hours, the report} 
shows. As indicated by records for 10 
years, the average daily output in Feb- 
ruary is the same as in January. The 
average daily production of electricity by 
the use of water power continues to in- 
crease slowly but is still considerably 
below normal, the report indicates, 


A table, based on figures from all 
power plants producing 10,000 kilowatt- 
hours 6r more per month, engaged in 
generating electricity for public use, 
including central stations and electric 
railway plants, shows a total of 7,623,- 
946,000 kilowatt-hours produced in 
February as compared with 8,657,591,- 
000 in January, and 7,429,000,000 in 
February, 1929. Of the February total, 
2,677.235,000 kilowatt-hours were pro- 
duced by water power and 4,946,711,000 
by fuels. 


The Middle Atlantic States produced 
more electricity than any other of the 
nine geographical divisions of the coun- 
try, having a total of 1,998,977,000 kilo, 
watt-hours, The East North Central 
States produced 1,838,153,000 kilowatt- 
hours. Production of other divisions was 
as follows: South Atlantic, 964,805,000; 
Pacific, 911,772,000; New England, 528,- 
394,000; West North Central, 446,264,- 
000; West South Central, 376,834,000; 
East South Central, -281,216,000; Moun- 
tain, 277,531,000. All divisions produced 
less in. February than in January, but 
five of them produced more electricity 
than in February, 1929. 


New York was the only State produc- 
ing more than 1,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. Her total was 1,161,561,000. Cali- 
fornia was second with 602,162,990, Illi- 
nois third with 551,005,000 and Ohio 
fourth with 507,762,000. 


Another table shows that 3,443,304 
short tons of coal were consumed in pro- 
ducing electricity at public utility power 
plants in February. . In addition, 1747,- 
548 barrels of fuel oil and 9,273,081 cubic 
feet of natural gas were used. 


Two Unemployment Bills 
Are Reported to Senate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


carries, a statement attributed to your- 
self to the effect that three measures, S. 
3059-60-61, intended to systematize pub- 
lic. construction, provide a national em- 
ployment system and authorize the col- 
lection of employment statistics, are to 
be reported, without further public hear- 
ings, to the Committee on Commerce. 


Two Bills Are Approved 


May ‘We respectfully direct your at- 
tention to an application on behalf of 
thousands of manufacturers jin all parts 
of the United States to be heard on these 
measures, said application being filed on 
Mar. 24. Manufacturers are deeply in- 
terested in the problem to which these 
measures relate. They are working in- 
dividually and in cooperation to regular- 
ize employment and they desire not only 
to continue this cooperation with one 
another but with the Government in 
every. practical effort to permanently 
meet the problems involved in employ- 
ment stabilization. 

With two of the bills before your 
honorable Committee, those relating to 
the more systematic collection of em- 
ployment statistics and the better plan- 
ning of public construction as a con- 
—— to stabilized employment, we 

re in sympathy. But we believe S. 
3060, in its present form, is ‘not only 
an invalid exercise of Federal authority 
in some of its provisions, but will con- 
tribute to friction and not cooperatidn. 
It is, in its terms, a policy substantially 
identical with S. 1442 and H. R. 4305, 
introduced in the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
considered at length before a joint com- 
mittee of the House and Senate and 
abandoned. It would not be appropriate 
to discuss it further in such a communi- 
cation, but we do respectfully urge that 
your honorable Committee will not close 
consideration of these measures without 
hearing a word of criticism or opposi- 
tion to them. 

Our application for hearing was made 
after careful consideration of the pro- 
posal by the board of directors of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the boards of many State industrial 
organizations who anxiously desire an 
opportunity to present their criticisms. 
We therefore ask either an opportunity 
for a public hearing or to file a brief in 
relation to the pending proposals before 
your honorable Committee closes its con- 
sideration of these measures. We ask 
this the more urgently since none but 
ea of the legislation have been 
eard. 


awe 


A. I went with Mr. Gondon’s firm only a 
very short time ago. 

Q. When /was that? A. Feb. 1. 

Q. Of this year? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the firm that publishes a 
magazine known as what? A. They 
publish two, one known as Public Serv- 
ice Magazine and other Public Service 
Management, 

Q. What was the nature of the work 
that you did for the three power corpora- 
tions which you .name? A. Publicity 
work. , 

Q. Is the Mississipp? Power & Light 
umpeey a subsidiary of the Electric 
Power Light Company and Electric 
Bond & Share Company? A. It is re- 
ported to be so. - 

Q. Let us come back to the Mississippi 
Power & Light Company for a moment. 
Approximately how long did you work 
for that company? A. Three or four 
weeks. 

Q. And where was the time spent? 
A. In Greenville, Miss. 

Q. Who got you to go there, Mr. Mar- 
ston? A. Mr. L. V. Sutton, 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of Apr. 5. 


Rate Regulation 
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INDEX 
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Construction 


[Proposal for Government Operation 


Of Muscle Shoals Debated in Senate 


Amendment to Prevent Discrimination by Municipalities 
In Reselling Power Is Adopted 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


not a Government ownership proposition. 
It is only an attempt to make Govern- 
ment property more valuable.” By the 
construction of Cove Creek Dam, flood 
danger could be removed and the stream 
ate navigable at all times. Barge lines 
would be established and a general trans- 
ortation benefit ensue, he stated. Flood 
heights would be reduced at Rockwood, 
Tenn., by 66/10 feet, at Chattanooga by 
5 7/10 feet, and at Florence, Ala., by 2 
feet, he said. : 

Mr. Norris said the use of natural 
reservoirs through construction of dams 
is essential in flodd control in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. He referred to a nat- 
ural reservoir on the Missouri River in 
North Dakota, where 15,000,000 acre- 
feet of water could be held. 

“When we get through controlling the 
flood waters of the Mississippi we will 
have been up and down the tributaries of 
that stream from source to mouth,” he 
said. 

Development of power at Muscle 
Shoals will enable the people to ha¥e a 
standard by which the charges of the 
power trust may be judged, Senator Nor- 
ris asserted. He cited the fact that power 
produced at Niagara Falls is sold in 
Canada 60 per cent cheaper than in the 


————X— 


Production of Electricity 
In Germany Gains in 1929 


Continued progress in the (electrifica- 
tion of Germany is indicated by figures 
recently made public by the German sta- 
tistical office, transmitted Apr. 3 to the 
Department of Commerce by Trade Com- 
missioner James E. Wallis Jr., at Berlin. 

During the year 1929 the production of 
current by 122 German central stations 
amounted to 16,900,000,000 kilowatt 
hours as against 14,400,000,000 kilowatt 
hours the previous year. This represents 
an increase of approximately 17.6 per 
cent. Since thése stations produce ap- 
proximately one-half of the total output 
of electric power, it may be assumed that 
the country’s entire production for 1929 
was not far from 34,000,000,000 Kilowatt 
hours. 

During November, 1929, the average 
daily industrial consumption of electric 
current was somewhat higher than dur- 
ing the previous month. The current con- 
sumed by 103 industrial plants was 
roughly 13 per cent higher than in No- 
vember, 1928. 

A still further increase in the total and 
average daily production of electric cur- 
rent was recorded in December, 1929. 
This gain amounted to approximately 14 
per cent as compared with the figure for 
December, 1928. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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United States, making it impossible for 
American industries to compete with Ca- 
nadian, he said. 

“The reason is that the power trusts 
are in power in this country,” he said. 
“They have manipulated over institu- 
tions; their propaganda has gone into 
every school, every church, and every 
club, poisoning the minds of the rising 
generation.” : 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
called attention to his amendment which 
would provide for free supply to farm 
organizations of power sufficient to pro- 
duce 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen an- 
nuaily. Mr. Heflin stated: 

“I now favor leasing Muscle Shoals 
to any responsible person who will take 
charge of it and operate it so as to make 
40,000 tens of fixed nitrogen each year.” 


Extension of Length 


Of Contract Urged 


Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
submitted an amendment to extend from 
15 to 30 years the time provided for sale 
of electricity by nonprofit organizations, 
such as municipalities, constructing 
transmission lines to Muscle Shoals. 

After Senator Norris stating that he 
preferred passage of the resolution with 
as little change as possible but that he 
would accept the Black amendment, Sena- 
tor George (Dem.), of Georgia, spoke 
against the amendment. 

Extension of the time to 30 years 
would prolong the time whereby this 
operation could take place without con- 
trol by the Federal Power Commission, 
he sajd, pointing out that there was 


nothing to keep a municipality or at 


organization from turning the power 
over to private interests. He said the 
amendment would give the American Cya- 
namid Company the opportunity it sought 
to get power at a cheap rate. 

“Why not provide that the power 
should not be sold to the American 
Cyanamid Company?” asked Senator 
Black. He called attention to the fact 
that the bill provides giving a 5 per cent 
return to Alabama. 

Senator Norris stated that amend- 
ments to this resolution might defeat its 
passage, and suggested that Congress 
in the beginning would have to leave 
some matters to the board which would 
be created. 

Senator George argued that the pro- 
posed extension of the time would work 
to the advantage of near-by cities in 
Alabama. 


Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 


nessee, explaining the need of the 5) 


per cent return to Tennessee, stated 
that construction of Cove Creek Dam 
would flood three-fourths of one county 
and parts of two other counties. This 
would take away that much territory 








Plans of New Bridges 


Are Given Approval 
Of War Departmer 


Assistant Secretary Davise 


' 


Acts Upon Applications 
From Illinois, Wisconsin © 


And Pennsylvania 


The Assistant Secretary of War, F. 
Trubee Davison, has approved applica- 
tions for the construction of. several 
bridges, the Department of War an- 
nounced Apr. 3, as follows: 

Illinois: Application made by the divi- 


j sion. of waterways, department of pur- 
chases and construction, State of Illinois, 


for approval of plans of a bridge to be 


constructed across the Des Plaines River 


in the vicinity of Brandon Road, near 


This bridge.is an essential feature in 


project. At the present time there is 


no navigation on the Des Plaines River 
at the site of the proposed bridge, but it 


is believed- that the construction of the 


bridge as proposed will provide ade- 


quately for the increase in commerce 
that will probably develop after the com- 
pletion of the Illinois State waterway. 


Pennsylvania: Application by the Pitts- 


burgh and West Virginia Railway Com- 


pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., for approval of 
plans of a bridge to be constructed across 


There is practically no navigation at 


Joliet, Ill, under authority of State law. - 


the Youghiogheny River at Bannirig, Pa. 
under authority of State law. 


‘ 


the site of the proposed bridge at the — 


present time and the horizontal 


<4 


the development of the State waterway 


tik 


4 


vertical clearances provided by the plans eae 


will adequately care for prospective navi- 
gation. - 

‘Wisconsin: Application by the State 
highway commission of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis., for approval of plans of a 


bridge to be'constructed across the Wis- — : ‘ 


consin River at Bridgeport, Wis., under 


authority of State law, to replace an © ‘ 


existing bridge at that locality. 


Senator George urged that regulations 
be provided tinder the provision affected 
by the Black amendment whereby the 
Federal Power Commission would have 
voice in’ the matter. 


now available to taxation by the State, — 4 
he said. 


The amendment wds adopted without 2 


a record vote. 

Senator Black then submitted an 
amendment to provide for the construc- 
tion of dam No. 3 about 12 miles above 
dam No. 2. He contended that the dam 
would be an aid to navigation and flood 
control. , 

Senator Norris opposed the adoption 
of the amendment and it was defeated 
without a record vote. 

Senatér Heflin requested a vote on his 
amendment, which was defeated also 
without. a record vote. 


WHAT TESTIMONY 
could be more tLOQUENT ? 


A 


particularly noteworthy. 


The certificates for Xenia and Brocton, III., 
included authorization to the company to 
purchase the municipal electric plant and 
property at both points. Promptly the dis- 
tribution systems were connected with the 
company’s high line system, rendering obso- 
lete the towns’ inadequate oil engine plants. 
At the same time, the company brought 
about a substantial reduction in electric 
rates to customers in both towns, compared 
with what they had been paying for mu- 


nicipal electric service. 


Equally significant instance, is the case of 


ONG the most recent towns to 
receive electric service from Centra] 
Illinois Public Service Company, 
through certificates of convenience and 
necessity granted early this year by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, two are 
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Shelbyville, Ill. Voters, just before the turn 
of the year, authorized the sale of the 
municipal electric plant and distribution 
system to the Central Illinoig company. 
The transfer ends a quarter century of 
municipal electric service in Shelbyville. 


Doubtless the change was made in the in- 


terest of better service. The action frees the 
municipality from debt, leaves a tidy’sum in 
the city treasury, and the lower electric rates 
of the company will save the city about 
$10,000 a year in cost of power. 


We distribute the securities of this and 
other progressive utility companies operat- 
ing in 31 states. Part of their constant growth 
is due to similar service extensions to cities 
and towns who have given up the costly 
experiment of municipal electric service for 


the more dependable private operation. Send 


for our list of offerings yielding 6% or more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Richmond Detroit Minneapolis Indianapolis St. Louis Milwaukee Louisville San Francisco 
Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 





>) As a result of a further increase of 13 


_< of paper. 
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, ) re inancial Condition of Federal 


serve Bank Study; 


»w York Institution Asserts 
Gold Imports and Smaller 
Deniand for Credit Assist- 

‘ ed Decline to Low Level 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
“taling, about $60,000,000 brought the 
net gain. of gold for the first three 
“months of the year to about $125,000,- 
000. The amount of currency in circu- 


~ lation, apparently reflecting reduced in- 


dustrial pay-rolls, declined in March to 


part of January, whereas the beginning 
_-of Spring industrial and commercial ac- 
tivity is ordinarily accompanied during 


‘this period by increased demands on the 


ks for currency. Similarly the un- 
classified loans, largely commercial, of 
Yeporting member banks, which usually 
‘show an increase at this time of year in 
' response to seasonal business require- 
' ments, declined during March. 


Treasury Tax Operations 


But the operation of these more basic 
causes became confused in the second 
and third weeks of the month by Treas- 
ury tax-period operations. When the 
Treasury redeems its maturing obliga 
tions on the 15th of March, June, Sep- 
tember and December, this ‘operation 
usually throws into the money market 
a considerable amount of free funds, for 
thése Treasury disbursements precede 
the collection of income taxes and for 


: ‘an interval of a few days the Treasury 


borrows from the Federal reserve banks 
sums ranging from $100,000,000 to over 
$200,000,000 on special one-day certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. : 

During the period when Treasury dis- 
bursements exceed tax receipts and the 

gap is bridged by this temporary bor- 
rowing, the money market receives from 
$100,000,000 to over $200,000,090 of 
free funds. Under ordinary -circum- 
stances the member banks in principal 
certers are sufficiently in debt at the re- 
serve banks so that they employ the 
free funds made available by the Treas- 
ury in the)reduction of their indebted- 
ness for a few days. Thus ordinarily 
the Treasury operation has no consid- 
erable effect on money rates. 

On this recent occasion, however, 
member banks in New York, Chicago, 
and other principal centers were prac- 
tically. out of debt at the reserve banks 
when the Treasury put about $200,- 
000,000 into the money.market. A small 
part of this sum was absorbed by dealers 
in acceptances to rebuy bills they had 
sold to the New York Reserve Bank 
under repurchase agreement. But there 
Was no means of absorbing thé rest of 
the funds, and as a consequence many 
banks found themselves in possession of 
excess funds which they had no means 
of.employing except by. buying accept- 
ances and placing the funds in the call 
market or some other short-time use. 
The result was so vigorous a demand 
for bills as to depress the rates rapidly 
from 3% per cent on Mar. 14 to 2% per 
cent on Mar. 20, and corresponding de- 
clines in rates took place in other money 
markets. 


Excess Funds Withdrawn 


The extreme ease in money rates con- 
tinued for only a few days, for as the] 
Treasury collected income taxes, the ex- 
cess funds were withdrawn from the 
money market, and on Friday, Mar. 21, 
the member banks in New York City 
found it necessary to borrow more than 
$100,000,000 to adjust their reserve posi- 
tion for the three-day period from 
Wednesday to Friday. In the few days 
succeeding, the market readjusted itself 
to a more normal position, reflecting the 
more basic tendencies of money condi- 
tions. Bill rates rose to 2%4 per cent for 
90-day maturities, and call money re- 
turned to an average of 3% to 4 per 
cent. The New York banks in,a few 
days again paid off most of thefr loans 
at'the reserve bank, as reserve bank bill 
holdings increased. 

On Mar. 13 the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York reduced its discount rate 
from 4 to 3% per cent, and the reserve 
banks of Philadelphia, Cleveland, and San 
Francisco reduced their rates during the 
course of March from 4%% to 4 per cent. 

The strength of the bond market, which 
is described more fully in a later para- 
graph, represented a response in part to 
the more basic tendencies in money, but 
was also affected in no small degree by 
the temporarily easy conditions in the 
middle of the month. 

ter declining steadily during Janu- 
ary and February, the total loans and in- 
vestments of reporting member banks 
increased substantially in March. An 
unusually small commercial demand for 
dank credit was reflected in the further 
decline in unsecured loans previously 
noted, and there were evidences also of 
the gradual liquidation of loans on secu- 
rities made directly to customers. Re- 
ductions in these types of bank credit 
Were more than offset, however, by a 
large increase in bank loans to brokers. 
There was also a substantial increase in 
bank investments in the third week of 
March, part of which doubtless repre- 
sented subscriptions to the new issue 
of Treasury securities on Mar. 15, 


Commercial Paper Market 


A series of reductions occurred during 
March in open market rates for commer- 
cial paper. Beginning the month at 
4%-4% per cent, prime commercial pa- 
per had declined by the end of the month 
to a prevailing range of 3%4-4 per cent, 
thé lowest offering quotations since‘Jan- 
uary, 1928. Investment demand on the 
part of the banks continued in excellent 
volume throughout the month, and the 
Size of dealers’ aggregate sales was lim- 
ited principally by the lack of supplics 
Although dealers obtained 
some additional paper, partly*in response 
to the inducement offered by lower rates, 
it was reported during the latter part 
of the month that dealers’ lists in ycn- 
eral were very short. 


Per cent during February, the amount 
of commercial paper outstanding at the 
end of the month through the 21 prin- 
pal dealers that report to this bank 
d a figure of $457,000,000, or 11 

p cent more than the outstandings a 
‘ago. This is the first time since 

ry, 1928, that dealers have re- 

a larger volume outstanding than 

“Wear previous. Commercial borrow- 
= through the open market have been 
sasing duting the past five months, 
whi in the last three months of this 
d the “all other” loans (largely com- 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal reserve ‘banks on 
Apr. 2, made public . r 
creeses for the week of $34,300,000 in 
holdings of discounted bills, $44,800,0Q0 
in bills bought in open market and $1,- 
400,000 in United States Government 
securities. 

Member bank reserve deposits in- 
creased $35,500,000, Government de- 
posits $18,500,000 and Federal reserve 
note circulation $3,200,000, while cash 
reserves declined $33,200,000. Total 
bills and securities were $80,500,000 
above the amount reported a week ago. 

The principal changes in holdings of 
discounted ‘bills for the week were in- 
creases of $17,000,000 at the Federal 
Reserve Bank .of New York. $12.600,000 


Resérve Banks: : 


Apr. 3, shows in- 


j 


and $1,400,000 at Cleveland. The sys- 
tem’s holdings of bills bought in o 
market increased $44,800,000, of United 
States bonds $12,500,000 and of Treas- 
ury notes $2,000,000, while holdings of 
Treasury bills and certificates declined 
$13.100,000, 

‘Federal reserve note circulation de- 
clined $4,500,000 at Chicago and $2.- 
000.000 at Cleveland, and_ increased 
$3,700,000 at San Francisco. $2,300,000 
}at. Boston, $1.800,000 at Minneapolis, 
$1.600,000 at Philadelphia, $1.200.000 at 
Atlanta~and $5,200,000 at all Federal 
| reserve banks. : 

Following is the Board’s statement of 
the resources and liabilities of the 12 
| Federal reserve banks combined on Apr. 
| 2 and. Mar. 26, 1930, and Apr. 8, 1929, 


at San Francisco, $1,800,000 at = figures being in thousands of dollars: 





RESOURCES 
with Federal reserve agents 
redemption fund with United States T 


Gold 
Gold 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves 


held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 


4-2-30 
1,693,284 
51,851 
1,745,135 
588,864 
687,710 


3-26-30 
1,717,859 
51,865 
1,769,724 
587,321 
693,957 


4-3-29 
1,235,237 
reasury 64,432 
1,299,669 

742,785 

676,758 


3,021,709 
187,167 


3,051,002 2,719,212 


Reserves other than gold ........... 


‘Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 


3,208,876 
67,422 


191,079 


3,242,081 
72,366 


173,309 


2,892,521 
75,924 


Secured by United States Government obligations 
Other bills. discounted 


113,652 
127,471 
241,123 
361,297 


86,476 
120,353 


610,418 
419,434 
1,029,852 
174,703 


Pere eee secceeseesene tree 


Total bills discounted .... 
Bills bought in open market 
United States Government securities: 


206,829 
256,482 


54,105 
194,519 
281,765 
530,389 

8,780 


41,603 
192,520 
294,876 
528,999 

8,780 


51,609 
91,417 
26,032 


Treasury notes ....... 
Certificates and bills 


169,058 


Total United States Government securities .... 
tan 6,845 


Other securities ; 


1,081,589 
722 
645,994 
58,507 
12,195 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources ... 


1,001,090 
724 
582,194 
58,501 
11,479 


1,380,458 
722 


730,174 
58,693 
8,483 
Total resources 5,075,505 4,968,455 5,146,975 
LIABILITIES 
Federal raserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account 
Government 
Foreign bank 


Other deposits 


1,576,097 1,663,649 
2,375,348 
38,922 
6,610 
22,167 


2,335,304 
16,900 

. 10,558 
20,077 19,715 
2,388,467 
537,074 
174,266 
276,936 
18,792 


.2,382,477 
669,514 
154,307 
254,398 

22630 


5,146,975 


2,443,047 
586,667 
174,246 
276,93 


18,312 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
SINUS | aNd > binle Gos 0:3 « < ake NS eb ee a 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities , 5,075,305 4,968,435 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- 
serve note liabilities combined 

Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 


correspondents ‘ 


79.8% 81.8% 71.5% 


475,524 496,661 338,287 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member 
banks in the central feserve cities of New York and Chicago on Apr. 2 and Mar. 
26, 1930, and Apr. 3, 1929, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 4-2-30 3-26-30 

Loans and investments—total 7,850 7,756 

5,894 5,810 
3,383 
2,501 
1,956 


4-3-29 
7,405 
Loans—total 5,521 
2,819 
2,702 
1,884 


1,106 
778 
729 

55 

5,326 

1,187 
122 
123 
924 
135 


On securities 
All other 
Investments—total ‘ 
United States Government securities 8 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve “bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits Z 
Time deposits .......... ectiade delite lps Gaede Ue s <0 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks ; : 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


1,11 


1,021 
1,652 
2,889 


5,562 


5,137 

426 

CHICAGO 

Loans and investments—total 2,068 


1,631 


Laame—total <.sic'. doles eccccttubees e 


Ce OE nee. cece cr etncs is ccs aktns « 
All other 


914 
717 
437 
201 
237 
166 
16 
1,172 
638 
31 
162 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 131 
Due to banks nde : 338 322 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .......... 6s de 99 


have shown a large reduction, even | 
though these loans include such ,open 
market commercial paper as is held by 
the reporting banks. | 


arene of the decrease in commer-| New York, Apr. 3.—The Federal Reserve 
sisas evelopment, | Bank of New York today certified to the 
and part doubtless a reflection of the! Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

slowing up . production and pepe | git yureuance of the provisions of section 
activity, at least some small part a 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
volhoce tine obtaining of leone’ ae welt | the conversion of foreign currency for the 
known commercial and industrial con-|PUTPOse of the assessment and collection 


deposits 


cerns through the note brokers, rather of 
than from the banks, because’ of some- 
what lower rates.. Open market rates 
are more flexible than are banks’ rates 


on loans to their commercial customers, | 


and have been reduced much more from 
the high levels of early Autumn; open 
market commercial paper rates have 
fallen nearly 2% per cent, while the 
average customers rate on commercial 
loans charged by the leading New York 
City banks has thus far declined only 
about half as much, 


Open Market Bill Rates 

During the first three weeks of March 
there were successive reductions in open 
market bill rates, which carried offering 
quotations for unendorsed bills of 1 to 4 
months maturity from 3% per cent down 
to 2% per cent and rates for 5 and 6 
months: bills from 37% to 25% per cent, 
the lowest levels for bills since Novem- 
ber, 1924, Investment demand through- 
out this period was generally larger than 
the volume of new bills that came into 
the market, and as a consequence dealers’ 
pareteting were reduced by about one- 

alf. 

With the passing of the influence of 
Treasury tax period operations, however, 
investment demand decreased and was 
materially exceeded by, offerings of bills 
to the dealers. This resulted in a consid- 
erable increase in dealers’ portfolios of 
bills and large offerings of bills to the 
reserve bank under repurchase agree- 
ments, and caused the dealers to make an 
upward revision of % per cent in their 
rates for 2, 3 and 6 months bills, and of 
5% per cent in 1 and 4 months bills. Con- 
sequently, toward the close of the month, 
90 day unendorsed bills were being of- 
fered at 2% per cent, a net decline of 1 
per cent for the month. 

A further seasonal decline of $69,000,- 


duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New!York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
| Austria (schilling) . 

| Belgium (belga) 

| Bulgaria (lev) . ; 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) . 

| England (pound) . 

Finland (markka) nadie 2.5169 
France (franc) . ; é 3.9138 
Germany (reichsmark) ,..,...... 23.8703 
| Greece (drachma) vet 1.2971 
|Hungary (pengo) . 17.4717 
Italy (lira) . 5.2414 
| Netherlands (guilder) 40.1531 
| Norway (krone) 26.7722 
| Poland (zloty) . 11,2063 
Portugal (escude) 4.4983 
| Rumania (leu) 5955 
| Spain (peseta) 12.5938 
Sweden (krona) 26.8782 
| Switzerland (franc) 19.3592 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7658 
| Hong Kong (dollar) 37.0000 
| China (Shanghai tael) 46.6785 
China (Mexican dollar) 83.3750 
China (Yuan dollar) . 33.1876 
India (rupee) 36.1221 
Japan (yen) . va 49.3906 
Singapore (doMar) . 55.8791 
Canada (dollar) 99.9869 
| Cuba (peso) ‘ 99.9062 
Mexico (peso) ..., : 47.5375 
Argentina (peso, gold) 88.9813 
Brazil (milreis) 11.6745 
Chile (peso) 12.0554 
Uruguay (peso) 91.2507 
Colombia (peso) ..........: evs+-- 96.3900 
Bar silver ... B 41.6250 
4 
ume of bankers acceptances outstanding, 
but the total at $1,624,000,000 remained 
nearly $400.000,000 larger than a year 
ago. The decline was largely in export 
and domestic warehouse credits and the 
amount of acceptances based on foreign 
shipped or stored goods showed relatively 


| 


486.4769 





) of the reporting member banks! 000 occurred during February in the vol- } little decrease, 


LY; FRIDAY, APRIL 4, 1930. 


~~ Metal Exports 


European Countries 
Sign Year’s Truce 
~~ On Tariff Treaties 


One More. Acceptance Need- 
.ed to Bind Pact, €om- 
merce Department Repre- 
sentative Declares 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ference, and Charles E. Lyon, commer- 
cial attache at Berne, Switzerland. The 
Department added that its summary 
probably will be subject to some qualifi- 
cation or elaboration when the ‘full of- 
ficial texts of the convention are 
réceived. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Representatives of 11 European states 
at the conclusion of the internationa! 
“tariff truce” conference held under the 
auspices of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. have signed a commercial con- 
vention whereby they agree not to de- 
nounce any éxisting commercial treaties 
before Apr., 1931, 

The object is thus to stabilize, for a' 
perjod of at least a year, the conventional 
or Soca tariff duties contained in any 
existing commercial treaties betWeen the 
signatory countries. In view of the spe- 
cial circumstances, exeeption is made 
whereby Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary may continue their present 
negotiations for the altering of duties 
bound by existing treaties, with the right 
to denounce the convention if higher 
duties result. The 11 countries: whose 
representatives signed the agreement 
are; Austria, Belgium, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, and Switzer- 
land. 

Other Countries May Sign 

This agreement, known as the “com- 
mercial convention and protocol” will be! 
open for signature by additional coun- | 
tries until Apr. 15. ‘It is not to be bind- 
ing unless ratified before Nov. 1 by an 
agreed list of 12 countries, including sev- 
eral who have not yet signed. If not all 
of these 12 ratifications have been com- 
pleted by Nov. 1, the league may call 
another meeting of those who have rati- 
fied to consider ‘whether and when the 
convention shall come into force. 

The convention is to last for one year 
from Apr. 1, 1930, and if not denounced 
by February, 1931, for periods of six 
month thereafter. The signing coun- 
tries may, however, consider tariff in- 
creases before April, 1931, by giving two 
months’ notice to the other contracting 
parties. If no agreement is reached by 
consultation within those two months, 
then the state proposing the changes 
and the one considering its interests hurt 
may denounee the present convention. 

This provision for two months’ notice 
does not apply to tariff increases arising 
from urgent circumstances,‘ although a 
state is permitted to denounce the con- 
vention under such conditions if its in- 
terests are hurt, unless these increases 
rest upon reservations, made in bilateral 
treaties existing before Mar. 12, 1930. 

States without bilateral treaties pro- 
viding for conventional treaty rates who 
sign the convention agree not to change 
their schedules of import duties before 
April, 1931; otherwise, any of the other 
states is allowed to denounce upon a 
month’s notice. Upon denunciation’ by 
any state, others may follow suit, if de- 
sired. Existing agreements which had 
been denounced before Mar. 12, 1930, are 
not included under the scope of the obli- 
gations of this convention; nor are any 
changes in existing treaties involving 
tariff rates. 


Fifteen States Sign Protocol 


Fifteen states, including the 11 signa- 
tories to the commercial convention, and 
Greece, Latvia, Lithuania, and Portugal, 
signed the second document resulting 
from the conference, referred to as the 
“protocol concerning future negotia- 
tions.” .This protocol outlines the scope 
of the problems and objectives for such 
future négotiations and establishes a 
flexible schedule of procedure. 

The protocol recommends that the 
States represented at the conference re- 
ply as soon as possible to a ques- 
tionnaire dealing with various problems 
hampering trade development and eco- 
nomic progress. The economic organit 
zation ‘of the league is to formulate 
proposals based upon the results of this 
questionnaire, for submission te the 
various governments for examination 
and comment. 

Upon the basis of these replies, the 
league council will then draw up the 
subsequent procedure for future negotia- 
tions in this field. The protocol also 
recommends action on certain questions 
dealt with by the world economic con- 
ference of 1927, and now under examina- 
tion by the economic organization of the 
league. 

The above 15, plus two aditional coun- | 
tries—Denmark and Sweden—signed the 
final act, which sets up certain supple- 
mentary recommendations of a general 
character, including, an objective inves- 
tigation by the economie organization of 
the league into the means of establish- 
ing close cooperation between European 
countries and overseas countries, and to 
consider in respect to what elements in 
the trade relations between Europe and 
those countries, mutual advantages 
might be obtained. 

Sponsors’ Estimate of Value of Con- 
ference and Its Agreements.—In his 
closing address, the chairman of the con- 
ference, Herr von Moltke, is reported as 
having stressed the European character 
of the conference, and declared that it 
gives “formal recognition to the .inter- 
dependence of European commercial 
policy expressing and enjoining a con- 
sciousness of international implications 
and consequences of unilateral action by 
one country.” 

He pointed out that its results repre- 
sent not the work of the league but of 
the governments themselves, and stated 
that future developments from “this first 
hesitating step will obviously depend 
upon the spirit in whi¢h they will be re- 
garded and: executed.” 

The proponents of the commercial 

convention and auxiliary protocols de- 
clare that the arrangement encourages 
longer commercial treaties between coun- 
tries, that it is suited to the present 
complicated tariff policy revisions; and 
that it is designed to serve in opposing 
the rigid stabilization of present tariff 
levels in the countries concerned, and as 
a moral obstacle against excessively re/ 
strictive measures, 
, The above summary is based upon 
brief cabled advices from Geneva and 
will probably be subject to some quali- 
fication or Rae ceation when the full offi- 
cial texts of the convention are received 
in Washington, 


Rebates. of Tax 


Awards just announced 
of Internal Revenue. in 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


the Bureau 


The Willys-Overland Company, The’ 


Jéhn N. Willys’ Exvort Corporation; 
Toledo; Ohio; The Willys-Morrow Com- 
pany, Elmira, N..Y.; Overland Motor 
Company of Chicago. Overassessments 
of income taxes in favor of the corpora- 
tions are determined. as follows: The 
Willys-Overland Company, 1927, $619,- 
425.37; The Willys-Morrow Company, 
1927, $30,619.27; The John N. Willys Ex- 

rt Corporation, 1927, $22,976.31; Over- 
and Motor Company of Chicago, 1927, 
$4,546.48. ‘ 

Of the above overassessments, the 
amount of $619,425.37 in favor of, The 
Willys-Overland Company is caused by 
the allowance of a loss sustained. upon 
the final disposition of the shares ofthe 
capital stock of a domestic corporation, 
erroneously omitted from the return 
filed. The amount of the loss as well as 
the time when sustained have been de- 
termined after thorough field investiga- 
tions of the taxpayer’s accounting rec- 
ords and a careful consideration in the 
Bureau of all of the relevant factors, 
Section 234 (a) (4), revenue act of: 1926; 
articlés 141 and 561, Regulations 69. 


-Overassessments 


Regulations 45, 'as amended by Treasury 


+ Mabe -of | Decision’ 3296 (C, B, I-1, 40).. Appeals 


of .F, N, Johnson Company 2 B. T..A. 
256 and Ashtabula Bow Socket Company 
2B. T. A. 306. 

The* entiye-,overassessment for the 
yéar..19)9, amounting to $2,343.42, and 
$9,781.83 of the overassessments for the 


years 1918 and 1920 are caused by the 
allowance of additional deductions for 
‘depreciation, since after a field investi- 
gation of the taxpayer’s accounting rec- 
ords, it is determined that the deduc- 
tions claimed in the returns filed were 
less than the reasonable allowances to 
which the taxpayer is ‘entitled under the 
| Provisions of section 234 (a) (7), reve- 
nue act of 1918, and the regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder. Appeal of Even 
Realty Company 1 B. T. A. 355. - 

The amount of $3,562.16 included in 
the overassessment for the year 1918 re- 
sults from a revision of the war profits 
credit due to the recomputation of the 
prewar invested capital upon the same 
basis as that used in the computation of 
the invested capital for the taxable year. 
Section 311 (c), revenue act of 1918; ar- 
ticle 781, Regulations 45. 3 


The allowance of deductions represemt- 


ling the amounts of losses incurred -dur- 
The balance of the above overassess-/i9& the years 1920 and 1925 because of 
ments amounting -to $58,142.06 results|the abandonment of certain assets re- 
from the allocation of the amount of] SU/ts in $425.84 of the overassessments 


the tax assessed on the original consoli- 
dated returh, between the parent and 
the subsidiary corporations on the basis 
of the net income properly assignable to 
each, and in accordance with agreements 
filed by them. Section 240 (b), revenue 
act of 1926; article 632, as amended by 
Treasury decision 4026 (C. B. VI-1, 99), 
Regulations 69. 


Drill Company 

Union Twist Drill Company, - Athol, 
Mass. Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined as follows: 1918, $33,- 
619.82; 1919, $2,343.42; 1920, $163,100.97; 
1925, $529.77. 

The revaluation: of the reported clos- 
ing inventory for the year 1918 to elimi- 
nate obsolete items and the restatement 
of the 1920 inventories to a correct cost 
or market value basis results in $180,- 
872.66 of the overassessments for these 
years, since after a careful field exami- 
nation of the taxpayer’s books of ac- 
counts and records and thorough con- 
sideration in the Bureau of all of the 
relevant facts, it is determined that the 
inventories for the years 1918 and 1920 
were materially overstated, correction 
of which results ‘in decreases in the in- 
come for each of these years. Section 
203, revenue act: of 1918; article 1582, 


The National City Bank of New 


Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve 
Due from Banks, Bankers and U. S. Treasurer... . 
Loans, Discounts and Ace 
United States Government Bonds and Certificates .$160,777 500.00 
State and Municipal Bonds. ....... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.”.....:........... 
Other Bonds and Securities. »..........50i..05. 
Ownership of: 


UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS 
$242,499,425.19 


Items in 


for these years. The amounts of the 
losses are determined after a thorough 
consideration of the facts and the ascer- 
tainment of the proper depreciated costs 
and salvage values. Sections 234 (a) 
(4), revenue acts of 1918-and 1926; arti- 
cles 143, 161 and 561, Regulations 45 
and 69. King Lumber and Oil Company 
v. Commissioner 4 B. T, A. 1253; Fraser 
Brick Company v. Commissioner 10 B. 
T. A..1252, 


The amount of $822.61 included in the 
overassessment for the year 1925 is due 
to the allowance, as a deduction in com- 
puting the net income for.this year, of a 
net loss sustained for the year 1924. Sec- 


=}tion 206, revenue act of 1926. 


The allowance of a deduction for the 
proper accrual of commissions, errone- 
ously omitted in the return filed for the 
year 1920, causes $1,379.96 of the over- 
assessment for this year. Section 234 
(a) (1), revenue act of 1918; articles 
101 and 561, Regulations 45. The ex- 
clusion of certain tax exempt income, 
erroneously included in the reported 
gross income causes $679.51 of the over- 
assessment for the year 1918. Sections 
213 (b) (4) and 233 (a), revenue act of 
1918; articles 77, 78 and 541, Regula- 
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India Silver Imports _ 
And Chinese Stocks 
Both Show Increase 


Bullion Reserve «Is De- 
creased, Bombay Commis- 
_sioner Cables Department 
Of Commerce 


India's silver imports and Shanghai's 
silver stocks both show increases, accord- 
ing to cable and radio messages from 
Bombay and Shanghai, made public Apr. 
3 by the Department of Commerce. The 
Department’s statements follow, in fall 
text: : 

Silver imports into India during the 
six days satay Mat. 29 totaled 2,531,000 
ounces, all of which came from. London, 
says a cable dispatch from thé.Bombay 
office. During the six days ending Mar. 
20 imports totaled .1,480,900 ounces. 

Currency in reserve on Mar. 22 totaled 
1,067,000,000 rupees, as compared with 
1,057,800 rupees on Mar. 15. Bullion in 
reserve on Mar. 22. totaled 28,600,000 
rupees as compared with 28,900,000 
rupees on Mar. 15. , 

Silver stocks were estimated on Mar. 28 
at 2,500 bars, the corresponding figure 
on Mar. 21 being 2,900 bars. The weekiy 
offtake was reported on Mar. 30 at 2,300 
bars. The market is quiet with a good 
up-country demand at slightly lower 
prices. : 

Silver stocks in Shanghai on Mar, 27 
totaled 230,000,000 taels of which 11 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says a radiogram from the Shanghai 
office. The corresponding figures for 
Mar, 20 were 220,000,000 and 113,000,000 
taels respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
105,300,000 taels on Mar. 27 as compare 
with 105,000,000 taels on Mar. 20. Total 
number of silver dollars was 174,000,000, 
on Mar. 27 as against 161,000,000 on 
Mar. 20. % 

The exchange market was fairly steady 
during the week with a drop on Mar. 26 
of % point’in the telegraphic transfer 
rate which declined from 47% to 46%. 
eee 


ported invested capital for the amounts 
of the organization. expenses and exces- 
sive depreciation charged to income in 
prior years; and an adjustment for the 
understatement of the cash values of cer- 
tain assets. Revisions of the tax liabili- 
ties for prior years have been in con- 
formity with the foregoing under the 


tions 45. The balance of the overassess-| applicable laws and regulations. Section 


ment for the year 1918, amounting to|326 (a), revenue. act of 


1918; articles 


$225.99, is due to restorations to the re-| 839, 840. and 841, Regulations 45. 
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Domestic and Foreign Branches 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 27, 1930 


ASSETS 


es of other Banks . 


\ 
ee beeen tee res 


aiti, Inc.) 


Transit with Branches... .. 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances......... 


Other Assets. . 


Capital........ 


Undivided Profits. .... 
Reserves for: 
Contingencies. . 


Head Office: 


55 Wall Street 
New York 


Forty 
Branches 
in Greater 
New York 


tances 


Ninety-three 

Branches in 

twenty-three 
Foreign Countries. 


. 


LIABILITIES 


eeeebewesereeveee 


endear scrndoeie $110,000,000.00 


Bank... .. . .$174,667,509.29 
162,872,862.71 


$ 337,840,372.00 
1,197,209,705.73 


22,411,790.00 
6,600,000.00 


: B7,104,102.82 


International Banking Corporation. ...........cccecceseesvees 
(Including Bank of ‘ 


Bank Buildings.............. : 


246,893,392.82 
8,000,000.00 


37,605,378.79 
11,344,334.90 
150,116,686.23 
7,128,743.95 

1, 4.42 


- 110,000,000.00 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ey 


and Foreign Bills 


Circulation ....... 
WOE tivo s Cech Resa Li 


Total. . 


22,409,425.19 


eee e eee eeesesece SPOOR eee w wee weeeeeeeee 


$ 242,409,425.19 


oe tevewssedccwicne seeee-S 6,981,752.66 


Accrued Interest, Discount and other Unearned 
Income f 


Taxes, Dividends and Accrued Expenses, et ceter: 
’ Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Accep- 


7,787 ,670.45 


a 9,450,410. } 1 


24,219,833.22 


257,602,289.22 
99,365.00 
1,4714507,701.79 


——————— 
BFW owas osieuiek sade sdeaes ny cecens $1,995, 838,614.42 


Figures of foreign offices which are included herein are as of March 25, 1930 


The capital stock of the City Bank Farmers Trust Company (Capital $10,000,000, Surplus and Undivide¢ 
Profits $13,014,630.44) and The National City Com (Capital $55,000,000, Surplus 
beneficially owned by the Stockholdere of The Natrerel Cito Bente of ef 
panies are not included in the above Statement. 


$55,000,000) are | 


ational City Bank of New York. The figures of these com~ 


City Bank. Farmets Trust Company 


(Affiliated with The National City Bank of New York) 


Head Office - 22 William Street - New York 
Temporary Headquarters - 43 Exchange Place 


FIFTH AVE. at 41st ST, 


42nd ST. at MADISON AVE, 
LONDON, 11 WATERLOO PLACE, S, W. 1 


181 MONTAGUE ST., BROOKLYN 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 27, 1930 


ASSETS 


Reserves for Dividends, Interest, Taxes, and Expenses 


Total..: 


POPP e eee e meee erase ewebenes 


$35,269,005.61. 
1,401,515,02 

' 8,319,000.00 
12,534,066.17 


3,673,363.73 
961,195,950, 


3,014,630.44 
36,543,658.73 


1 aan 36 
$01.190,950.53 
= 
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State Finance 


erbanking Is Said 
'o Be Cause-of Many 
Failures in Idaho 


Seeks to Discourage|- 


Chartering of Institutions 
Unless Needed; Tax Bur- 
den Is Cited in Report 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Apr. 3. 

n over-banked condition is given as 
of the principal causes of bank fail- 
$s in Idaho since 1920, in the annual 
hort of E. W. Porter, commissioner of 
nee, just made public, There were 

many bankers, according to Mr. 

er, and an insufficient number of 
1 bankers. To correct this situation, 
department has discouraged the char- 
ing of institutions unless needed, 
reover, where possible and in the in- 
est ‘of public service, mergers have 
bn encouraged, Mr. Porter states. 
daho banke are laboring under an in- 
itaMie taration burden, Mr. Porter 
tes. The present method of arriving 
the value of shares by accepting the 
ginal investment as a basis is un- 
r, in his opinion. 


Too Many Institutions 


The report dealing with bank failures 
with taxation of banks follows in 
te 
t was early determined, after the 
sh, starting in 1920, had begun, that 
least a considerable amount of blame 
the bank. faiwres in Idgho was 
rgeable to its over-banked condition. 
other words, there were too many 
inks and an insufficient number of real 
inkers. 
he expense of operating even a small 
nk is not less than $7,500 to $10,000 
ir year. This expense must be borne 
the community in which the bank is 
erating. If there are two institutions 
a community, each is laboring under 
s$ expense account. The burden, there- 
é, upon the community of additional 
d unnecessary banks is just as definite 
id as much of a tax on the community 
though the tax had been levied by 
blic officials and collected by the tax 
therer. It is, of course, essential that 
stockholders of a bank ultimately 
eive reasonable“ income from the 
bney which they have thus invested. 
hile a bank is a quasi-public institu- 
bn, it is operated. on private capital 
d few men are found who are philan- 
opic enough to contribute funds for 
capitalization of a bank and then 
ake regular contributions thereafter 
the purpose of taking care of its 
Bses and expenses, if the profits of the 
stitution are insufficient to reimburse 
d leave a reasonable earning. 


Profits Are Necessary 


It has therefore been the policy of this 
partment in its desire to serve the 
blic Hind to restore to the public a 
und, safe and efficient banking service, 
discourage the chatioanng 0 
bns where adequate banking service 
réady exists, or in communities where 
is not convincingly shown that a justi- 
ing volume of business exists. In,line 
th this thought, wherever it has Been 
und possible to do so and wheré: the 
hblic ice would be benefited thereby, 
reer ave been encouraged to remove 
liom the public the burden of the sup- 
rt of ufinecessary banking institutions 
hd to permit thé banking service to op- 
ate efficiently and with a reasonable 
pe of profit. Certainly a bank that is 
bt makirig money cannot be regarded as 
desirable =“ fot the public to de- 
bsit its funds. 
One of the inequitable burdens under 
ich the banking structure of Idaho is 
boring is that of taxation. I know of 
b more inequitable or unfair method of 
riving at the value of stock or shares 
an the acceptance of the original in- 
stment as a basis: therefor. | Either 
lock is worth more or less than par. 
ere is no such thing as a stationery 
lue of any kind of stock, banking or 
herwise. The stock of some institu- 
pns in Idaho, fortunately located ‘and 
pably handled, has splendid earning 
bwer and taxes now assesséd against 
em may be too little on that basis. 
at other banks, however, and the 
maller ones in particular, are over- 
xed, is obvious. 
One State bank in the northern part of 
e State, rendering local service and 
arcely justified on any other theory, 
ving a capital stock of $15,000 was re- 
ired to pay this year $1,050 taxes. If 
ese stockholders, instead of startin 
bank, had put an equal amount o 
oney in'a merchandising store, it is 
bubtful if their taxes would have been 
ore tigan 25 per cent or.30 per cent of 
e anfount they were required to pay. 
nother little institution ‘in the southern 
rt of the State, which has during 4 
mber of years endeavored to build up 
sufficient business to enable it to. op- 
ate at a profit, and without so far suc- 
eding in doing so, was required to pay 
DOO taxes. 
Any,burden placed upon a bank serves 
' x dbstacle and a deterrent to the 
siness and service of. the bank to its 
trons. There is no competition be- 
yeen the banking service and any pro- 
ctive activity. The bank is the serv- 
t and one of the most efficient instru- 
ents of the agricultural, stock, mining, 
timber industries. Any unnecessary 
rden, therefore, placed upon the bank 
curs with magnified force to the detri- 
ent of the activities served by the bank. 
ither the patrons and the community 
here the bank is located must pay these 
Hditional costs, or the bank must close, 
the detriment and paralysis of the 
mmunity. 
The problem of bank taxation was not 
blved by the enactment of chapter 252 
the Session Laws of 1929. 


uffalo Station Given 
Extension of License 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
,600, 26,600, 30,600, 50,600, 55,600 25,600, 
600, 40,600 ke. * 
KKL & KKQ, RCA Communications, Inc., 
plinas, Calif., renewal of license for limited 
hblic service on 11,950, 15,475 ke., 80 kw, 
WJH, Potomac Elec. Power Co., Washing- 
n, D, -C., renewal of license for limited 
mmercial service, 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 
184, 3,238, 3,244 ke., 100 w. 
WJX, Potomac Elec. Power Co., Benning, 
C., renewal of license for. limited com- 
reial service on 3,184, 3,238, 3,244, 3,160, 
166, 3,172,.8,178 key 100 w.. 
KQP, Inland Waterways Corp. (Miss,-War- 
br Serv.), Minneapolis, Minn,, refhiewal of li- 
se fi limited commercial service, 274, 
Nt” Sewhern Radio C Linden, N 
: ‘Whern Radio Corp., Linden, N, 
vencwaeer licensé . for, limited public 
* 1,778 and 19,780 ke., 10 Kw. vag 
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Packing Industry | 


Amended Petition Requests Abolition 
Of Restraint on Meat Packing Houses 


Prohibition on Sale of Foodstuffs Is Against Public Inter- 
est, Swift Company Claims 


meat lines, from fully applying mass pro- 
duction and mass selling principles, and 
therefore, from doing all they can with 
the aid of present facilities to bring about 
lower distribut costson foods or to 
improve service to customers. It is con- 
tended that the consent decree unneces- 
sarily restrains these defendants, is op- 
pressive and injurious, substantially les- 
sens competition, and is against the pub- 
lic, interest. , 


The development of retail chain. stores 
is alleged in detail as to the increase 
and scope of business. carried on. The 
petition declares that in 1920, the chain 
grocery stores sold practically no meats 
and even as late as five years ago were 
an inconsequential factor in the’ meat 
trade, but that in the last few years 
their expansion in that field has een 
aggressive and rapid. 


Modern Trend 
Toward Integration 


The petition claims that this increas- | 


ing concentration of the retail meat busi- 
ness into the Rands of a relatively small 
number of companies constitutes a seri- 
ous disadvantage and handicap to the 
defendants and will continue to do so 
as long as they are prohibited by the 
decree from competing in the distribution 
of certain commodities therein named 
and selling meats at retail. It-is insisted 
that the strong tend in the direction of 
absorption of the larger part, if not prac- 
tically all of the retail meat business, by 
the grocery chains indicates with cer- 
tainty a serious danger to the business 
welfare of the defendants unless the de- 
cree is modified so that they will have 
the right to engage in such activities 
and compete with the grocery chains: 


In support of this contention, it is 
pointed out that voluntary chain store 
organizations at present operate approxi-: 
mately 60,000 groceries, in addition to 
the 75,000 operated by the regular chains. 

The modern trend in merchandising of 

oods is strongly toward integration, it 
is declared, and “continuance of this 
trend means that those who do not join 
in it must eventually fail.” ‘ 


Financial data showing the compara- 
tive averaged percentage on sales real- 
ized by the defendants as against those 
of large chain organizations. as well as 
net profits and sales per dollar of fixed 
property, all showing a higher rate for 
the chain organizations are claimed by 
the petition to show that the five large 


chains so compared are in a more liquid | 


and stronger financial position than any 
of the four defendants and do a business 
on @ more profitable basis. besides show- 
ing that it would be impossible for the 
defendants to attain a monopoly in the 
chain store field, or dominate it, or re- 
strain trade or commerce therein, or 
constitute any danger ‘or threat of 
monopoly, domination, or mestraint - of 
trade, either now or in the future. 


The Swift petition claims that, this | 


steady growth in the number. of chain 
stores since 1920 has made it more and 
more difficult for the defendants to util- 
ize their distributing faculties profitably 
—————————— Le 


Lack of a Quorum Delays 
Credit Inquiry Proposal 


Lack of a quorum again prevented the 
Senate Committee on Banking and*Cur- 
rency from discussing at a meeting Apr. 
3, proposals for an investigation of the 
national credit system. The Committee 
will meet again Apr. 4 and the chair- 
man, Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South 
Dakota, will attempt to get the projected 
investigation before the Committee for 
discussion at least. 

The enforced absence of Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of ,Virginia, who has prepared 
an investigating resolution, was one of 
the reasons why the matter has not yet 
— considered, Mr. Norbeck explained 
orally. 

The Committee ordered~a favorable 
report to the Senate on a bill (S. 3627) 
to amend the Federal reserve act s) as 
to enable national banks voluntarily to 
surrender the right to exercise trust pow- 
ers and to relieve themselves of the ne- 
cessity of complying with the laws gov- 
erning banks exercising such powers. A 
certificate relieving the bank of ita trust 

owers would be issued by the Federal 

eserve Board following the receipt of a 
resolution from the banks’ board of di- 
rectors signifying such a desire and the 
proper investigation of conditions. 


| these 





[Continued from Page 3.] 


and they have already suffered losses 
at certain branch houses by reason of 
these facts. Any sabvtantial increase in 
the warehousing depots of the chains; 
it is alleged, will force the defendants tu 
abandon a large number of their branch 
houses to the serious detriment of both 
the consuming public and the livestock 
producers. Permission to handle gro- 
cery products and to establish retail stores 
is claimed to insure dependable outiets 
for preducts and put the defendants on 
a basis of equality with chain stores. 

The claim is made by the petition that 
the methods used-by the grocery chains 
in merchandising the branded products 
of the defendants often work great in- 
jury to the reputation of the latter’s 
products and narrow the retail outlet 
through which they may be sold and that 
methods, though praiseworthy 
from the point of view of their effect 
upon costs of distribution, have, by ‘rea- 
son of the decree, worked to the positive 
injury of the business of the defendants 
and that the continuation of this trend, 
which forces defendants to operate their 
distributive facilities at higher. and 
higher cost will only aggravate the in- 
jury which their business has already 
suffered. 


Grocery Chains 
Handling Meats 


It is alleged further that the grocery 
chains since 1920 have entered the meat 
packing business, established agencies 
for- the purchase of butter and eggs, 
and gone into other manufacturing fields 
such as operating canneries and bottling 
works, roasting coffee, operating milk 
condenseries, manufacturing salad dress- 
ing, candies, spices, teas, extracts, etc. 

Certain meat packers’ competitors who 
are not subject to the decree are alleged 
to be selling meats at retail and expand- 
ing in the field of retail meat distribu- 
tion, which they were doing to a negligi- 
ble extent in 1920, and that the exclusion 
of the defendants from these fields while 


|their meat-packer competitors are per- 


mitted to deal in them is, in view of 
changed conditions, unjust and unfair. 

As, to the activities of the wholesale 
grocers, it is stated that the defendants 
have unused distribution and sales fa- 
cilities which could be used in the dis- 
tribution of grocery products if the re- 
strictions of this decree -with respect 
thereto were modified... It is also claimed 
in this connection that any removal of 
the restrictions of the original decree in 
the case with respect to retail meat mar- 
kets will be ineffective unless correspond- 
ing modification is made with respect to 
grocery products and other commodities 
for the reason that, under present day 
conditions of distribution- of food com- 
modities, it is totally impractfcable to 
establish. and maintain retail markets 
selling. meats alone, and that competitive 
eonditions and. the médern -trend-of mer- 
chandising are such that only combina- 
tion food stores selling meats in combi- 
nation with groceries could be established 
with any hope of success. 

The methods used by‘other food manu- 
facturers in adjusting themselves to the 


; alleged radically changed system of dis- 


tribution are set out in detail in the peti- 
tion. 
As to the economic effects of the de- 


leree, it is alleged that’the decree is det- 


rimental to the public because it unrea- 
sonably restrains and substantially less- 
ens ‘competition in the distribution of 
foods and puts an iysurmountable bar- 
rier in.the way of the defendants, pre- 
venting them from making any contri- 
bution toward further lowering the cost 
of distributing foods and makes for high 
cost rather than low cost distribution, 
The claim is made, too, that it adversely 
affects .the volume of the defendant’s 
sales and profits in all sections where 
a large proportion of the retail meat 
trade is in the h:.nds of chain stores and 
stultifies every attempt on the part of 
the defendants to improve and cheapen 
their methods of distributing meats, plac- 
ing them in a position where, on account 
of the perishability of their products, 
they are at all times subject to heavy 
losses growing out of forced sales in the 
open market when chain stores fail to 
renew large orders. 

The approval of various livestock pro- 
ducers and farmers’ organizations to the 
proposed modification is alleged. 

e decree works further injury to the 





defendants, it is declared, in its prohibi- 
tion of competing on a basis of equality 
with competitor butter and cheese man- 
ufacturers, and if modified it would be 


Total Loans and Investments of All Banks 


Increased 180 Per Cent in 15 Year Period ' 


Comptroller of the Currency Compiles Statistics Showing 


Comparative Growth 


in Important Centers 


\ 
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Pole follows in full text, with table ap- 
pended: 

To measure the relative increase in 
banking resources between 1914 and 1929 


in each of the 12 Federal reserve bank 
cities and in four other selected cities, 
also in the United States as a whole,*as 
well as in the United.States, exclusive of 
New York. City, the following table has 
been prepared concerning total loans and 
investments of all banks in each of such 
cities in the two years. : 
The results, while believed to be sub- 
stantially correct, cannot be said to be 


United States* .... . : 
United States (excluding New Y 
New York City .. 

Chicago 

Boston. . 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

Richmond 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City ...... 
Dallas 

San Francisco 
Baltimore ...... 
Pittsburgh 

Detroit 

New Orleans 


+34 


exact for official figures for State banks 
are often net available separately for 
individual cities (only State totals often 
being published). - The figures given 
were taken from the Rand-McNally 
bankers’ directories for July, 1914, and 
July, 1929, except in the case of New 
York City. For that city official figures 
as published by the Comptroller of the 
Currency and by the State banking de- 
partment were used, due to the fact 
that it was not practicable to eliminate 
from the Bankers’ Directory figures the 
assets of the foreign branches of New 
York City banks: 


Table showing total loans arid investments (a) and percentage of increase: 


Pet. Ine. 
130 
172 
217 
210 
149 
162 
225 
129 
234 

97 
184 


July, 1914 
20,876,000,000 
,000,000 
978,000,000 
873,000,000 
744,000,000 
275, 


July, 1929 
$58,533,000,000 
45,928,000,000 
12,605,000,000 
2;708,000,000 
1,850,000,000 
2,030,000,000 
966,000,000 
135,000,000 
137,000,000 
594,000,000 
310,000,000 
242,000,000 
161,000,000 
1,895,000,000 
591,000,000 
1,083,000,000 
1,008,000,000 
242,000,000 


242,000,000 
489,000,000 
178,000,000 

85,000,000 


/ 


(a) Exclusive of Joint Stock Land Banks, Fedetal Intérmediate Banks and Morris Plan 
Banks; figures for New York City exclude private banks. 
*From the annual reports of the Comptroller of the Currency exclusive of Alaska 


ind insular possessions. 


et out-of-town branches, 


t.Available figures for 1914 and 1929 afte not comparable due to thé fact that the pub- 
Maked dgurea eee 


for the city include a large number 


f 
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To Reveal Audit Plan 
In Bay State Banks 


Order Filed in Legislature 
By Member Who Holds 
Laxity Indicated im Case 
Of Large Embezzlement 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Apr. 3, 

'“There is something wrong with the 
methods employed .in the auditing of our 
banks when a man can get away with 
$285,000, in a period of five years, guch 
as has just occured at the Hampshire 
Gounty Trust Co., in Northampton,” ac- 
cording to an oral statement made Apr. 
1, by Representative Dexter A. Snow, of 
Westfield. “The public is. entitled to 
know if the department of banks and 
banking is at fault, and if not, what is 
the trouble. It is a serious situation and 
the people of the Commonwealth must not 
lose confidence in our banking institutions 
if we are to continue as heretofore,” Mr. 
Snow stated.- ° 

For the purpose of obtaining an in- 
quiry fnto the methods emvloyed by the 
commissioner of banks, Mr. Snow filed 
an order on Apr. 1 with the clerk of the 
Massachusetts house of representatives, 
the full text of which follows: 

Ordered, that a special unpaid com- 
mittee, to consist of five members of the 
house of representatives, to be desig- 
nated by the speaker, be appointed for 
the purpose of making a thorough in- 
quiry into the methods used by the com- 
missioner of banks: in regard to the in- 
vestigation and auditing of the various 
banks and ‘trust companies in the Com- 
monwealth, with particular reference as 
to whether such methods may be im- 
proved to protect and safeguard the 
funds of depositors in said banks and 
trust companies. Said committee shall 
inquire into such’ other related matters 
as it shall deem expedient, for the im- 
mediate preservation of the public con- 
fidencé in said banks and trust compa- 
nies. Said committee shall be furnished 
with quarters in the statehouse, may 
hold public hearings, may require by 
summons the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses, may administer oaths, and 
may require the production of such 
books, papers and other documents as it 
may deem necessary for the purposes of 
this order. Said committee shall report 
to the house of representatives the re- 
sult of its fifidings, and its recommenda- 
tions, if any, together with drafts of such 
legislation as may be necessary to give 
effect to such recommendations, by filing 
the same with the clerk of the house of 
representatives on~or before May i in 
the current year. 


materially advantagéous to both farmer 
and consumer. 

In connection: with the prohibition as 
to stockyards, it is claimed that the ne- 
cessity of such is done away with by 
the packers and. stockyards act of 1921 
whereby the Secretary of Agriculture is 
emipowéred “to, dnd “does regulate con- 
trol and supervise yards minutely and 
in detail. : 


Stock-holding Right 
Viewed as Necessary 


STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, APRIL 4, 1930 


Loans 


Cause of Growing 
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| | Charters 
Investigation Sought Demand for New State Functions Called’ 


Cost of Government 


Auditor of Indiana Declares Increasing Regulatory Action 
Provided by Legislature Has Effect Upon Expenses 


By A. N. 


Bobbitt 


Auditor of State of Indiana 


The cost of State government has con- 
tinuously increased yéar by year since 
Indiana was admitted as a State. Each 
year the people have demanded more 
government and the legislature has from 


time to time increased the scope of gov- 
ernmental activities, which has necessar- 
ily increased the cost of State govern- 
ment. Just so long as we demand more 
government each year and the legisla- 
ture continues to pass more regulatory 
measures—just that long will the cost of 
government continue to increase. 


The government of Indiana is a busi- 
ness and should be conducted along busi- 
ness lines, The State of Indiana is the 
largest corporation within the State and 
just as the operating expénse of any 
private corporation increases with the 
corresponding increase in business, so 
does the cost of the State government 
increase with the addition of new govern-! 
mental functions. Indiana is growing in 


population; there are more ‘people de-!]. 


manding government and attention from 
the State and as a natural result, the cost ' 
of government increases proportionately. 

Since 1820 the cost of State govern-| 
ment has increased as follows: 


$12,675 

108,199 
5,558,105 
7,934,908 
8,228,415 
. Faas 11,564,637 
punted Ganev seeeee 40,488,192 

SIRS s ¢ 0 Cte MEiae 6% Seevee 44,282,461 

1929 49,987,827 

It will be noted that the increase be- 
tween the years 1916 and 1927 is many 
times greater than the increase between 
any other period given. This was oc- 
casioned by the fact that the State 
highway commission was created in 1919 
and the gasoline tax law was passed in| 
1923. Also there was an enormous in-' 
crease in the amount of automobile| 
license taxes during this period. 


The State tax rate was increased last 
September from 23 cents to 29 cents. 
The tax rate of the State or any sub- 
division of government depends upon two 
things: First, upon the amount of money 
necessary to, be raised, which, of course, 
is determined by the amount of the ap- 
propriations, by the legislature or by the 
county council, or other = 


1900 
1908 
1912... 
1916... 
1927 


bodies. Second, the rate also depends 
upon the net valuation of the State or 
other taxing units. 


The 1929 session of the legislature in- 
creased the appropriations materially 
over those made by the 1927 legislature. 
In order to provide funds with which 
to meet these appropriations it was nec- 
éssary to raise the State tax rate 6 cents. 
The legislature increased the levy for the 
State forestry from 1 to 2 mills. It also 
added a levy of 5 mills as a tax for the 
purpose of constructing a State library 
building. Thus the legislature by its 
own action increased the levy 6 mills; 
however, last year there was a levy of 
4 mills for the George Rogers Clark 
memorial, which was discontinued for the 
present year, leaving a net increase of 
2 mills or .2 cent. The remaining 5.8 
cents increase in the rate was added to 
the State revenue fund. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The ‘Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-30917. (8S) Veterans’ Bureau—Adjusted 
compénsation—Payment to widow. There 
is no authority under séction 602 (a) of the 
World War adjusted compensation act, as 
amended by the act of May 29, 1928, 43 Stat. 
947, to make payment of the adjusted serv- 
ice credit, based on the military service 
réndered by the veteran during the World 
War, to his legal widow with whom the vet- 
eran had not lived for several years prior 
to his death, even though the veteran de- 
serted his wife, and where the widow is 
not otherwise shown to have been depend- 
ent upon the veteran at the time of his 
death. (Mar. 31, 1930.) 

A-31032. (S) Compensation—Postal em- 
ployes—Dismissal. Impersonating a post 


office inspector, failure to pay debts, and 


the making of false statements to superior 
officers, not affecting his regular duties, do 
not constitute such a violation of the oath 
of office of a postal employe or breach of 
contract of émployment as to cause a for- 
feiture of compensation due for services 





U. S. Treasury. |’ 
Statement 


April 1 
Made Public April. 3 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Misc. internal revenue. . 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


$1,122,106.97 


765,352.27 
1,607,415.66 
1,374,758.40 


4,869,633.30 
150,000.00 
368,767,814.65- 


373,787,447.95 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balarice previous day ... 


Expenditures 
General expenditures ... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in spec. accts. 
Adjusted serv. certif. fund 
Civil service ret. fund... 
Investment of trust funds 


$4,432,097.57 
113,427.50: - 
174,174.36. 
10,574.49 
19,676.72 
9,249.05 
1,328,286.15 
306,042.51 , 


3,736,956.05, 
163,559.5 
369,886,932.40. 


373,787,447.95 


EY 
(Mar. 


Total ordinary expend. 
Other public debt expend. 
Balance today 


rendéred prior to date of dismissal. 
31, 1930.) 


A-31080. (S) Purchase of land by the 
Government—Rents preceding approval of 
deed. Where a delay occurs in the consum- 
mation of an executory contract to pur~> 
chase land by the Government caused by 
the failure of the /vendor in the first in- - 
stance to furnish a satisfactory title, there 
is no authority for payment of rent or in-_ 
terest from the date informally set by the 
parties to the agreement as a reasonable 
time-in which to consummate the terms of 
the contract, to the date the deed was ap- 
proved by the Attorney General as provided 
by section 355, R. S. (Mar. 31, 1930.) 

A31083. Transportation—Destitute Amer+ 
ican seamen. Where destitute or stranded 
American seamen, from choice or for per- 
sonal reasons, declined to accept repatria- 
tion which the consular officer then was'’ 
ready and willing to provide them, there is 
no obligation on the consular officer there- 
after to furnish them any relief as Ameér- 
ican seamen. (Apr. 1, 1930.) 


All shares are non-assessable,redeemedat par, plus 
accrued dividends. Loans confined to homes occupied 
by borrower Authorized capital *1,000,000.00.., }. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
& BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


PADL CAH, KENTUCKY 


Write for mailing Kit and full instructions” How to Deposit by Mail™ | * 


The New York Trust Company 


40th St. & Madison Ave. 


The right to hold stock in stockyards’ 


terminal railroads is claimed to be a 
necessary adjunct to the packers’ in- 
terest in stockyards and subject to the 
same control by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

New interpretations of the anti-trust 
laws, particularly as laid down by the 
Supreme Court in the case of United 
States v. U. S. Steel Corporation, 251 
U. S. 417, 9560-451, are claimed to make 
modification of the decree necessary in 
order to make it consistent with _the 
anti-trust laws as thus interpreted. 

The petition reviews in detail the 
relative position of Swift & Company 
in the meat packing business and urges 
that in view of such position that the) 
national, packers do not and cannot con- 
stitute any threat or danger of monoply. 

After adopting the allegations of the 
amended petition of Armour & Com- 
pany in so far as they are pertinent and 
applicable to the case of the Swift com- 
pany, the petition closes with the follow- 
ing prayer for relief: 

“Wherefore, these defendants pray. 
that the court will modify its said de- 
cree, entered under date of Feb. 27, 1920, 
so that the parties defendant will be en- 
abled, under such terms.and conditions 
as the court shall direct, (a) to own 
capital stock or. other interests in public 
stockyards market companies or stock- 
yard terminal railroads; (b) to use or 
permit others to use their distributive 
systems and facilities; (c) to manufac- 
ture, sell or deal in commodities speci-! 
fied in paragraphs fourth and fifth of 
said decree; (d) to own and operate re- 
tail meat markets; (e} to own capital 
stock or other interests in public cold 
storage warehouses; (f) to engage in 
the fresh milk and cream business; and 
that these defendants be granted such 
other and further relief as the nature 
of the case may require and the court 
may _ deem just and proper in the 
premises.” 


Aircraft 


Ships that Fly 


The Corporation manufac- 
tures the only large com- 
mercial transport flyin 
boat built in the Unite 
States, placing it in the fore- 
front in a division of avia- 
tion which appears to have 
a great future. 


The Common Stock is 
traded on New York Curb 
Exchange. 


Circular upon request 


PYNCHON & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 0970 


JHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 
MANCHESTER 


100 Broadway 


57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, March 27, 1930 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 


and Due from Banks and Bankers . 
United States Government Securities , 


Other 
Loans 


Bonds and Securities. . 2. 6 + 
and Bills Purchased . « «© 1 


Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages . 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances and 


Leceers cf Credit. «6 0 tw 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


Capital... 

Surplus. . . . » 
Undivided Profits . 
Deposits . .. . 
Outstanding Checks 


$94,918,607.17 
32,263,328.85 
16,760,208.25 
161 941,965.40 
1,635,226.56 


38,487 ,935.97 
3,174,931.42 


$349,182,203.62 


LIABILITIES 
$ 12,500,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
4,851,054.22 
212,419,979.89 
42,467 669.40 


Dividend Payable Match 31,1930. . . 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit. . . 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, ¢tc. . « « 


$47 351,054.22 


254,887 649.29 


625,000.00 


40,103 ,062.17 
6,215,437.94 


$349,182,203.62 


Member of the Federal Reserve System and of the New York Clearing House Association 
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Elimination Deplored by Attorney General of | 
‘Illinois, Who Contends That Religious Prin- 


ciples Underlie American Institutions 


By JAMES M. OGDEN 


Attorney General, State of Indiana 


placed upon the fact that our 
; Government;is founded upon re- 
ligion. -Too much importance can not 
be given to the ideal! which has been in 
the hearts and minds of those who dis- 
covered, established and perpetuated 
our Nation. 

No principle is more firmly estab- 
lished than that religion is the founda- 
tion which supports the institutions of 
our Republic. Our country is truly 
“God’s Country.” Deeply implanted in 
its very foundation is the religion of 
Almighty God. 

From the very beginnigg—that is, 
from the first landing of the white man 
upon our Continent, on down through- 
out all its history ‘including the Ad- 
ministration of President Hoover—the 
foundation of our Government has re- 
mained firmly fixed upon religion. 

This country was first discovered be- 
cause Columbus desired to’spread the 
gospel to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. His voyage was begun in 
prayer. 

He insisted on worship, and. at the 
first setting of his feét upon our West- 
ern Hemisphere he and. his fellow 
voyagers sang a Te Deum—“We Praise 
Thee O God’—and then they knelt in 
prayer. 

The early 
were those who came to worship. 


Ts MUCH emphasis can not be 


settlers of this Nation 
They 


came to worship God according to the 


dictates of their consciences. 
A 


Our Pilgrim Fathers coming in the 
“Mayflower,” adopted the “Mayflower” 
compact which begins: “In the name 
of God, amen, and having undertaken 
for the glory of God and the advance- 
ment of the Christian faith.” 

The first charter granted to the Vir- 
ginia colonies was made “for the fur- 
therance in propagating Christian re- 
ligion.to such people as yet live in 
darkness.” Thus, Puritan and Cavalier 
alike had their first form of govern- 
ment founded on religion. 

The Declaration of Independence 
plants a firm reliance upon divine 
providence. Our Constitution doubt- 
less would never have been adopted 
without the help and guidance of God 
Almighty as urged and implored by 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Washington regarded the place of 
the church as of first importance in 
founding this Government. He insisted 
upon a chaplain for every regiment in 
his army, and was inducted into the 
Presidency with a church service. 

He said: “Of all the dispositions and 
habits which lead to political’ pros- 
perity, religion and morality are in- 
dispensable supports.” 

We have sung religious sentiments 
into the life of our Nation, for in our 
National Anthem we sing: “And this is 
our motto, in God is our trust.” And 
when we sing America -we say: “‘Our 
Fathers’ God—to Thee, Author of lib- 
erty, to Thee we sing.” 

Abraham Lincoln, on one occasion, 
said: “That the Almighty does make 
uSe of human agencies is one of the 


plainest statements of the Bible. * * * 
I am satisfied that when the Almighty 


‘wants me to do or not to do any par- 


ticular thing, he finds a way of letting 
me know it.” 

As with Washington and Lincolg so 
with every President, with one excep- 
tion, there has beer. an affiliation with 
some church. This doss not mean in 
all. cases that they have been members, 
but attendants. 


President Calvin Coolidge said: “It 
is my understanding that government 
rests on religion. I do not know of any 
adequate support for our form of Gov- 
ernment except that which comes from 
religion. * * * It would be difficult 
for me to conceive of any one. being 
able to administer the duties of a great 


office like the Presidency without a be- . 


lief in the guidance of a divine provi- 
dence.” 


& 


These are some of the facts which we 
as citizens of this country need to have 
deeply impressed upon our hearts and 
minds. Our young people should have 
these facts brought home to them with 
emphasis on many occasions. 

The great railroad builder, James J. 
Hill, said: “It is a mistake to train 
young people in lines of knowledge and 
give them full college equipment for 
understanding the big tasks of. life 
without making sure also that funda- 
mental principles of right and wrong 
as taught in the Bible have become a 
part of their equipment. There is a 
control of forces and motives essential 
to the management of vast affairs which 
only comes through an educated con- 
science.” 

The other day I was looking over the 
Second Reader which I used when I 
Was inthe public schools. I was im- 
pressed with the r.oral lessons which it 
contained and with the religious tone in 
Many of its pages. 

I borrowed a Second Reader that the 
school children of today are using and 
I found all such things were omitted. 
In the stories of Christmas and Thanks- 
giving God was not mentioned. The 
whole tone of the book was sports and 
play. 

A 


I realized that Mark Sullivan was 
correct when he said: “fo the child of 
the *70's and ’80’s the spirit of religion 
in the schools gave a sense of definite 
relation to the universe, of eternity of 
personality, caused his mind to dwell 
frequently on things of the spirit and 
gave him a personal sense of spirit- 
uality ; caused him to have reverence. 


‘Most important of all, it provided him 


with comfort-bringing definiteness of 
rules in the otherwise difficult area of 
right and wrong—in short, supplied 
him with standards.” 

All these things are lacking in the 
school books of today. The effect of 
this must eventually be dangerous upon 
our future citizens—the boys and girls 
of today. 

Not only in the school, but in every 
other walk of life, we must inculcate 
morals and religion. in the hearts and 
minds of our young people of today. 


EL insitations of One-Room School 


Argument in Favor of Grade System 
By GEORGE M. MORRIS 


Rural School Supervisor, State of Ohio 


HE proponents of the one-room 
schools continue to raise: the 
question: 

“Why were the one-room schools 
eliminated on an average of one school 
a day for the past 12 years?” 

They seem to think that the schools 
in which their parents were taught a 
limited amount of textbook subject 
matter should now be good enough for 
the boys and girls of school age. Such 
persons are thinking only of a very 
limited environment, and not of the 
educational needs and social demands 
of the State and the Nation. 

The Ohio. constitutional provision 
since 1851 is for a “‘thorough and effi- 
cient system of schools throughout the 
State.” The statutes of the State guar- 
antee to all school youth an equal op- 
portunity for such education as is 
promised in the State constitution. 

The members of boards of education, 
as a rule, are young men and women, 
who attended a high school in either 
the city, village, or consolidated school 
district. Such board members, like 
many school patrons, understand the 
present-day educational needs. 

They are attempting, in an organized 
way, to solve the educational problems. 
Many problems have been solved, and 
many-more will be solved in the next 
five years. 

Arguments in favor of the consoli- 
dated and graded schools relative to 


. 


the buildings, sanitation, physical edu- 
cation, the curricula and pupil achieve- 
ment are obvious. : 

Recently the county superintendents 
of the State, upon request, submitted 
to the State department of education 
results of tests and examinations given 
to the pupils in the graded and one- 
room schools.. The pupil achievements 
In every case were in favor of the pu- 
pils in the graded school. 

The range in per cents was as high 
a8 31.5 and the average 21. The per 
cent of retardation of pupils is greater 
by from one to:two years in the one- 
room schools than in the graded 
schools. ; 

It is a fact that great men started 
their education in the one-room schools. 
It is also a fact that they had the same 
opportunity with others in such schools. 

All were on the same level so far 
a8 school offerings were concerned. It 
18 conclusive that the great men had 
to go from hometo further promote, at 
their own expense, their higher edu- 
cation. 

Today, we know that the school youth 
enrolled in the one-room schools and 
the village and consolidated schools 
have not the equal opportunity for an 
education that is required of them to 
function in the fields of vocations and 
professions. . 

_ Verily, the one-room schools are rap- 
idly passing to the consolidated schools. 


» mit system which allows the commer- 
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+ Propagating Fish in Great Lakes 
to Check Decliree of Annual Catch 


> Results of Cooperatiom of Commercial Interests with 
Wisconsin Are Described by State Director of Comservation 


By PAUL, D. KELLETER 


Director of Conser-vation, State of Wisconsin 


UST as artificial propagation and 
J planting of game_ fish has helped 

maintain a supply of pickerel, 
pike, muskellunge, and trout: in Wis- 
consin’s waters for more than half a 
century, ‘so has artificial propagation 
and planting of commercial species, 
principally whitefish and_ lake! trout, 
helped keep up a supply of.these fish 
for the commercial fishermen of Lake 
Michigan, Greey Bay and Lake Su- 
perior. 

Artificial: propagation and. planting 
of commercial fish began in Wisconsin practically the entire food sac, they are 
nearly as .early as di@- the propagation taken out im cans back to ‘the port from 
of game fish. In 1873 the first efforts vee the eggs were taken, and then 
were made in this State to-help keep up planted’ om the spawning grounds from 
by artificial’means.a_ supply of game which the parent fish were first taken. 
fish. In 1875 the first hatchery was This work is carried on for the most 
established at Madison. part by the fishermen, although the 

A State is. doing more and. more of the 
actual planting. 

Most. attention in cotamercial fish 
propagation has been paid to lake 
trout. How effective it is can be seen 
by recent Government records, which 
show that the annual catches of lake 
trout in the Great Lakes have remained 
just about constant during the past 10 
years, 


As their share, to commpensate them 
for the work, the commercial fisher- 
men are given the fish after the spawn 
and milt. have been extracted. 

After the eggs have’ hardened, fol- 
lowing fertilization,.they are trans-) 
ported to the hatchery, where the regu- 
lar incubation process is gone through. 
“After hatching, the ‘fish are held from 
21 to 40 days, during which time they 
absorb most of the food sac which is 
on each baby fish when hatched. 


When the infant fish have absorbed 


Lake trout were first propagated in 
Wisconsin about 52 years’ ago in 1877 
and 1878. The‘first commercial hatch- 
ery was located at Milwaukee, but was 
later moved to Oshkosh where the 
work was carried on for 25 or 30 years, 
when two hatcheries specifically de- 
signed for lake trout propagation work 
were built at Sheboygan: and Sturgeon 
Bay in 1913, on the shores of Lake 
Michigan and'Green Bay. See epee of all other kinds of fish 

The propagation and. planting of  j4V¢ Cecreased, In some cases alarm- 
lake teoet eit) other. species of com- ingly. It is the artificial propagation 
mercial fish follows along inthe same "4 planting of lake trout that has en- 
line as the propagation and planting of abled the stock of this fish to be kept 
game fish. Spawn must be collected UP to par. 4 
and. fertilized; the egas must be incu- Last Fall during the spawn-taking 
bated, and the infant fish must be ¢ason, there were 11,497. hard females 
rane: Eee tee meee ne 

Eggs are.taken im® a cooperative  (/00, tnere wereil, emales calle 
eatectnent between the State and the spent’ fish—which means that they 


é ’ i r had already spawned on the bottom of 
commercial fishermen through & Per- 11, lake before being taken out. There 


were also %,170:dead fish taken. 

The 15,082 hard females—which in- 
cludes one-half of the dead fish—should 
have produced 38,817,900 eggs. If we 
allow that in'a natural process the 
eggs would produce at least 4 per cent 
live fish+—a very high percentage— 


cial fishermen to.fish. during the closed 
season under strict agreements to. op- 
erate under .regulations laid down by 
the State, and to supply ‘the State with 
all the spawn from the fish taken. 
Permits are. given’ to. fishermen, in 
most ports, who have the proper equip- 
men, who agree to abide by the strict 
regulations laid down by the State, and 
who do not have previous records of 
violations. Fishing during the closed 
season: under the permits begins after 
the State department of fisheries has 
determined, by the lifting of test nets, 
that more than 50 per cent of the female fish to plant this Spring. 


fish are ripe for spawning. If all the fish which were taken by 
a Oe ee Saris the spawning season 
d 2: ad been allowed to spawn on the bot- 
ce nget MARS sites It ee oom ees tom of the lake, there would have been 
ports where permits have been issued. ‘deposited 105,515,000 ewes. Allowing 
They are watched closely to be sure as hat vo Page hpi. a hare 
y, there wo 
Sane nee ae So sians Oh Cpe have come to life on the bottom of the 
As soon.as 60 per-cemt of the females lake 4,820,600 fish. 
are-ripe for spawning, the fishermeh set * 
the number of boxes of nets prescribed This shows a net gaim by artificial 
id the Brat. Lap pe ac by irene armaseeon ore. ~ or neater a 
eng 0 me 1 7196, ive fish, Im other words, 
period also prescribed by the State. natural propagation is but one-tenth as 
On each boat there is a special man effective as artificial propagation. 
designated as a spawmtaker, who di- Fish produced by artificial ‘propaga- 
rects the work/of colleeting the egg@s ~ tion have a much better chance of sur- 
from the female fish, and the mit from viving evem after hatching, than fish 
the male fish. The. spawn is.takem hatched im the natural state, because 
aboard each boat by this experienced for the period of 21 to 40 days, during 
man. . which they are kept in the hatchery 


eggs 1,552,700 live fish. 

An average of 67.5 per cent may be 
maintained in artificial propagation. 
From the ripe females taken last Fall 
there were 66,695,900. eggs: collected. 
This meams that with the average pro- 
ductivity there will be 45,019,700 live 


Nee eee ee ee aie at ta I hia ane ate eeeee 


there should have hatched from these 


Levies on Gross Receipts ‘and Income Satisfac- 
tory, .Says Tax Commissioner, Urging Adjust- 
’ ment of Federal and State Revenue Systems 


By R. C. NORMAN 


Tax Commissioner, State of Georgia \ 


the yearsshas depended upon the 
general property fax as its main 
source of support. 


The experience of the State under 
this form of taxation has beem identical 
with that of other States and countries 
under moderm conditions. It has proved 
an utter and complete failure. 


A 


1% STATE of Georgia throughout 


The injustice and inadequacy of the 
property tax, together with a depleted 
treasury and meed of larger revenues, 
forced the gemeral assembly of 1929 
into new fields of taxhtion. |The two 
major departures from the old system 
were a tax om gross receipts and a tax 
upon the net incomes of individuals 
and corporations: ¢ 


The gross receipts tax covers every 
character of - business, except certain 
exempted classes, and the rate is low. 
An analysis of the receipts for the first 
quarter shows that this tax reaghes,a 
very large number of busimesses that 
pay little, if amy, property tax, but have 
a large sales turnover and earn sub- 
stantial profits. 


It is also a fairer measure of the 
value of manufacturing industriés, 
mercantile stocks and business inven- 


tories than, the vague yearly guess of: 


the tax assessor ata time when stocks 
are usually depleted. This tax on a 
whole has met with general approval 
from the business interests of the State. 


A 


After the year 1930; a business that 
pays a net income tax may deduct its 
gross receipts tax from its met income 
tax. This avoids penalizing the suc- 
cessful business, and exacts a small 
tax from the business not earning a 
net income; im return for the  protec- 
tion: such business receives from the 
State. 


We believe that the combination of 
these two taxes, with the right of set- 
ting off oné against the other, will af- 
ford a basis upon which to build a most 
equitable and adequate revenue system, 


‘ixcessice Cost of 
Nebraska’s Bill for Dependents and Delinquents 
By E. M. POLLARD 


Secretary, Depart ment of Public Welfare, State of Nebraska 


HE Federal Children’s. Bureau 
made .a survey of 42 juvenile 
courts im warious parts of the 
United States for the year 1927. . 
The total number of cases handled by 
these courts during that year was 46,- 
750. The number of dependency and 
neglect cases was 12,150,and the num- 
ber of delinquency cases was 28,387. 
During the year 1927 these Same courts 
released or discharged from probation 
or supervision, 6,213. : 
Of the delinquent boys who’ passed 
through these. courts 94 per Cent came 
from homes where either both parents 
or one or the other parent was living. 
Of the delinquent girl4t who passed 
through these courts 8 per cent came 
from homes where either both parents 
or one or the other parent was living. 
Of the delimquency cases, both boys 
and girls, 35. per cent were paced on 
probation in their own homes; 39 per 
cent were placed on probation in a 
foster home. or boarding homme ; 15 per 
cent only were committed to  institu- 
tions for delinquent children > the other 
12 per cent were disposed of im’ various 
other ways. | 
As of Jan. 1, 1930, there were 1,584 
dependent and neglected children in 
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absorbing the food sac, these fish are 
absolutely free from the dangers of 
predators and elements. 

At the end of this time, artificially 
propagated fish also have as good 4 
chance of surviving in the natural ele- 
ment as do fish hatched in the. natural 
element. 

Wisconsin should be proud of. its ef- 
forts in artificial propagation and plant- 
ing of commercial fish. Wisconsin's 
figures compare favorably with those of 
any other Great Lakes States or those 
of the Federal Government, which also 
engages in this work. 

This favorable record appears all the 
more to Wisconsin's credit when it-is 
considered that Wisconsin. does not 
have near the length of shore line that 
other lake States, particularly Michi- 
gan, have. All the Great Lakes. shore 
line Wisconsin has is part of the west- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan, Green Bay, 
and 4 yery small part of the. southern 
shore line of Lake Superior. 

In spite of the small shore line, Wis- 
consin has hatched and plamted in re- 
cent years, more than 25,000,000 lake 
trout every year. 


The ratification of .a constitutional 
amendment in the general election this 
Fall. will reduce the State property fx 
at. the rate of 1 mill per year from 5 
mills to?2 mills.. The ultimate aim is to 
get away entirely. from-a State tax on. 
property. : 

The revenues derived from: both the 
gross receipts and income tax are coy-| 
ered into the State treasury for gen-— 
eral purposes. There is no slloc sion 
of the receipts from. either. tax™ to 
schools or any other specific interest. 

“The diffculé problem facing all the 
States is where and how to obtain the 
revenues necessary for the ‘support of 
the State and its political subdivisions. 
The Federal Government is forcing the 
States to cling in large part to the obso- 
lete and iniquitous property tax. © 

The Federal income tax drains the 
State almost dry. It extracts ‘all the 
cream. 
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Further, the. Federal judiciary, 
through its construction of section 
5219, the interstate commerce clause, 
its exemption of royalties and copy- 
rights, etc., etc., is day by. day so lim- 
iting and circumscribing the sphere 
within which the taxing powers of the 
States may be exercised until the States 
are being deprived of almost every 
available source of revenue that might 
be reached with a fair and equitable 
tax, 2 

- Has not the time arrived for'a con- 
certed movement among the States to 
induce the Federal Congress to with- 
draw at least in part from the field of 
direct taxation amd leave ‘the States 
some means whereby to live and sup- 
port their institutions? : 

In the words of Mark Graves, ‘e’ 
York State tax commissioner : { F 

**Has not the time come when it is 
ineperative that the Federal Govern- 
ment. aiid the States get. together -and 
agwee upon a comprehensive plan for 
the. financing of Federal, State and local 
activities th such a way that each class . 
of taxpayers shall pay its fair, just and 


equitable share of the aggregate ; 
bill?” — i 


Child Welfare 


private and State institutions in. Ne- 
braska under. 18 years of age. We had 
576 delinquent children in our State 
and private institutions, making a total 
of 2,160 dependent and delinquent chil- 
dren under 18 years of age in private 
and State institutions. j 

If our juvenile courts followed th 
practice of the 42 ‘courts above  de- 
scribed we would: have 15 per cent of 
these children handled, in institutions 
instead of' practically 100 per cent. 
Instead of 2,160 ehildren, at a cost of 
$822,960 we would have 324 children in 
institutions at a cost of $123;444. Also, 
we would have 35 per cent of these 
2,160 children—or 766 children n 
probation at a cost of $30,240. 

Children can. be cared for in a board- 
ing home at less than $1 per day. 
Taking this figure as a basis it would 
cost the State to supervise 35 per cent, 
or 756 children on probation, $275,- 
940. ; : 

Adding together the 15 per com 
placed in institutions at a cost of $123, 
444 and the 35 per cent supervised on 
probation at-a cost of $30,240, and the 
boarding of this 35 r cent at $1 a 
day, or a total of $275,940, we have a 
grand total of $429,624 under the -sys- 
tem followed in. these) 42 courts. as 
against a total cost under our present 
system of $822,960, or a net annual 
Saving of $393,336. 

* "The trend.in the different States is 
toward prevention of crime through 
supervising the delinquent child. All 
of our correctional institutions are full 
to overflowing. 

It is much easier to keep the~ child 
from becoming.a criminal than to cure 
the criminal after. he reaches adult- 
hood. It is the duty of the State. to 
guarantee to the: underprivileged ghild 
am opportunity for normal devélop- 
ment. . 

. ‘The natural place for'a child to de- 
velop is in the home,: and in its: own 
home where at all possible, or where 
that is impossible in a foster home 
under supervision. A-child who.is com- 
mitted to an institution, whether an jn- 
stitution for dependent or delinquent 
children, is under a handicap: when it 
leaves that institution. beet 

When permitted to grow up in a home 
the child naturally adjusts itself to 
normal living, which it can not do when 
brought up in an institution, io matter 
how well the institution is ee é 
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